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The Chicago Tribune’s leadership in advertising is but a reflection of its leadership 


aS a newspaper. Because people like the Tribune’s straightforward, under- 
standable presentation of the news, it today has the circulation, the market 
coverage, which enables advertisers to get the sales volume they need, at the 
lowest advertising cost. As a result, the Tribune during the first five months 


of this year printed 1,127,542 more lines of display Ohi 
icago Tribune 


advertising than any other Chicago newspaper. = ruz worio's sire NEWSPAPER 
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PITTSBURGH’S SUNDAY 


SUN-TELEGRAP 


CIRCULATION 


104,227 
GREATER 


THAN THE OTHER PITTSBURGH 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


ABC Publishers Statement 
March 31st, 1934 


Sun-Telegraph (S) - - 352,780 
Other Sunday Paper - 248,553 


During the six months’ period ending March 31, 1934, the circulation of Sunday 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH increased 46,724, as compared with the 
circulation for the period ending September 30, 1933. 








The great circulation growth of the Sunday SUN-TELEGRAPH reflects the 
large increase in the buying power of the Pittsburgh Market. 


PITTSBURGH’S SUNDAY 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Pittsburgh’s Largest Sunday Newspaper 
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FACTS ABOUT THE 
LOUISVILLE MARKET 











Louisville Department Store sales show 
a 42% increase. 


a | 

















KENTUCKIANA 


The Greater Louisville Market includes 
practically all of Kentucky and a Large 
portion of Southern Indiana. It can be 
effectively reached and sold thru a single 
medium, 


Louisville payrolls show 
an increase of 40% 


*® 
Louisville Building permits show a 93% 
increase in dollar value. 


The agricultural income in the Louisville 
area has increased 20% 
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Not only must the Printing Units of 60,000 per Hour Presses be capable of safely and reliably 
maintaining good printing at very high speeds, but the Folders must be equally developed to meet 
all modern requirements and to “‘stand the gaff’’ so as to be reliable at all press speeds on any kind 
of product. Among the important features found omlly in Scott ‘“Extra-High-Speed ’’60,000 per 
Hour Folders are— 


The Scott Patented Safety Gate—which completely prevents excess paper from ever reaching 
the folding blades and folding rollers and thereby makes impossible any damage to these 
important parts from such folder chokes. 

The Scott Patented Expansion Bands—which provide effective and convenient adjustment 
in the circumference of folding cylinders, so that every size and kind of product from 2 to 
06 pages, whether in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 or 8 sections, light, heavy or varying sections, full size or tab- 
loid, can be handled successfully. 

The 3 to 2 Ratio Folding and Cutting Cylinders—which avoid sharp bends of heavy products, 
cut inside collected sections shorter, materially improve the appearance of all products, 
collect without any transferring of sheets, and give Scott Folders a simplicity, efficiency, 
safety and page capacity beyond other Folder Ratios. 


These vitally important and modern folder developments by Scott account in a large measure 
for the superior performance and outstanding reliability of Scott “‘Extra-High-Speed” 60,000. per 
Hour Folders. 


Walter Scott & Company 


New York Main Office and Factory Chicago 
230 West 41st St. Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 1330 Monadnock Block 
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A.N.A. Approves Higher Basic Ad Rates 
If Circulation Forcing is Ended 


[Bees Subscription Growth Against Static Newsstand Sales As Evidence of 
Unsound Practice—McCormick Describes Free Press Fight 
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(By telegraph to Eptror & PuBLisueEr) acceptable without more extended re- f 
IBAHIC AGO June 5—Product and search, the A. N. A. announced. it } 
| ied ahumeeh. on 2 liminary engaged the services of Albert E. Haase, { 
market psa 9 - R yer ae former managing director, to undertake j 
eens wee SS 2 er — mh the present study, which would be com- i 
ie gall ct le ng rt pleted and released to the membership { 
wenty-f 


and all other interested parties before 
the annual convention which takes place 
next November, Mr. Bristol announced. 
“The great strength and value of 
this study will lie in its fairness to 
all parties concerned—advertising me- 
dium, advertising agent as well as ad- 
vertiser,” explained Mr. Bristol. 


Association of National Advertisers 
jd this week at the Edgewater Beach 
tel. It was estimated that the ad- 
risers represented at the meeting 
eve a total annual sales promotion 
| —— aggregating $300,000,000. 
te Circulation methods came in for close 
| 
| 


yrutiny at the final session. Following 



























. “In fact, I would not be surprised i 
e executive session, during which to find that in the long run this geri § 
rent circulation drives were venti- will be of greatest value to the adver- 
ted irom the en of the ~~ teins nqent.” contioned the speaker 
advertising, the icers of the aiskeee ieee ee : 
. : smphasized the point that the 
[gpeciation issued the tollowing state- ake bea Ga Pine spe not in. any 
¢ apparent continued forcing of pe gg Mi — — henge” 
ublication circulation as evidenced by not be a a cae bog coal, 
paperacn of newsetend sales wee alee “making it more useful and 
| oe ae > ew ee more usable by eliminating controversy 
|ieen disfavor by members of this assoc- & 
Metin. Statistics show that while news- through disseminating factual informa- 
(tard sales have fallen almost in exact tion matter.” 
\Mroportion with commodity prices, sales “We believe there is a wider horizon 
\Mbrough other sources have increased in ahead for the agency, said Mr. Bris- 
verse ratio. The only reason possible tol, “that their future is greater than F 
| Mor this is that artificial forcing has Three A.N.A. members photographed between sessions: H. O. Ward, Chrysler their past ; that their past efforts in 
«1 and is still berg practiced. — Corporation, Detroit; Miles F. Hollister, Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta; H. C, making advertising profitable are puny 
‘The members of the Association Claridge, Salada Tea Company, Boston. compared to what they can do in the 
\fetier to pay a reasonable increase per future to make it more profitable for 
|Mousand on a lowered volume of cir- advertisers have a common cause with study of agency compensation has as themselves and for advertising me- 
|Bevation rather than support circulation publishers. its objective the making of an inven- diums, and to get advertised products 
\Mactices which they believe to be un- “There is just so much money to be tory of the practices of compensation to consumers at the lowest possible ; 
Bund. spent”, said a spokesman for the group. followed by the agencies, and to make price.” . 
“With full appreciation of the in- “Increasing the cost of space will the first complete legal review of his Mr. Bristol's observations were sup- 
eased costs of publishers, we are of merely result in a decrease in the space relationship w ith advertiser and adver- ported by the two other members of the 
he very strong opinion that these m- used which will not benefit the pub- tising medium,” Lee H. Bristol, vice- trustees conducting the study, Allyn B. 
tases should be met in whole or in lishers and which will be detrimental to president, Bristol-Myers Company, for- MelIntire, vice- president of the Pepper- 
it by eliminating the excessive costs the advertiser.” mer president of the A. N. A., said in ell Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
0 mapas circulation. Until this is Members agreed to discuss the prob- his address. and president of the A. N. A., and 
ne, until this forced circulation, which lem individually with publishers at the The current study of agency compen- Stuart Peabody, the Borden Company, 
vi questionable benefit to the adver- earliest opportunity. sation methods was inspired by the New York. — ‘ 
e, is eliminated, any attempt on the “There is no conspiracy afoot to elim- Young Report released a year ago, which That the fight for the freedom of the 
tof publishers generally to increase inate the advertising agency. The work ir: effect put its visé on the traditional press should not be regarded merely as ‘| 
trates is felt to be unwarranted.” undertaken by the Association of Na- method of agency-client-publisher rela- an effort to preserve the interests of f 


) At the meeting it was pointed out that tional Advertisers, Inc., in its current tionship. The Young Report was not publishers only was the point stressed | 
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¢ Big Four of the A.N.A. (left to right), Allyn McIntire. vice-president of | Herbert Metz, at left, advertising manager, Graybar Electric Company, discussing 
‘pperell Manufacturing Company, Boston, A.N.A. president; Stuart Peabody, value of survey with Burton Harrington, assistant sales manager, Ross:Federal 

orden Company, New York. chairman of the board. A.N.A.: Paul West, Service, Inc. As advertising manager of Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, 
maging director; Lee Bristol, Bristol-Myers Company. New York, chairman Mr. Harrington was for many years prominently identified with A.N.A. 
'Tustees conducting agency compensation study, and past president A.N.A. development. 
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At left, Albert E. Haase, formerly man- 
aging director, A.N.A.. who gave the 
report on agency compensation study 
which he has in charge. and at right 
is Joseph M. Kraus, advertising man- 


ager. A. Stein & Company. Chicago, 
member of A.N.A. board of directors. 


by Col. RK. R. McCormick, 
publisher o1 the Céucayo 


editor and 
J ribune, 


speaker at the A. N. A. vanquet, the 
cosmng event of the meeting. 
“All advertisers are im reality pub- 


lishers,” declared Coonel Me corimick. 

“Any movement, whether by legisla- 
tion or by code, which restricts the 
treedom o1 the press, and the constitu- 
tional rights of free expression, places 
in jeopardy not only the rights of pub- 
lishers, but the rights of industry to use 
the press as an instrument for the ad- 
vertising and sale of products,’ ex- 
plained the speaker. 

Col. McCormick outlined the fight 
which the committee on the freedom oi 
the press for the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has been carry- 
ng on. 

He told the effects of the licensing 
system as it worked out in the radio 
held. He cited the case of Station 
WIBO, Chicago, which through politi- 
cal lust its rights to the 
wave-length which it had acquired by 
years of operation in its area; how its 
physical property was destroyed when a 
new station was allocated its wave- 
length and set up shop in approximately 
the same which was covered by 
WIBO. He saw in this political action 
the technique of government to silence 
or control the press. 

Col. McCormick recited the experi- 
ence of the committee of the A. N. P. A. 
with Donald Richberg, counsel for the 
NRA, and with Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 


Meneuvering 


area 


and with Prof. Lindsay Rogers on the 
newspaper code. 
Allyn B. McIntire, vice-president, 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, and 
A. N. A. president, Boston, presided at 
the banquet. 

Leading publishers and advertising 
agents were the guests of the A. N. A. 
Talent from the Chicago studio of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 
from Station WGN, of the Chicago 
Tribune, provided an elaborate program 
ol entertainment. 

rhe purpose of consumer research is 
to determine what the public wants, H. 
(5. Weaver, director, customer research 
staff, General Motors ( orporation, De- 
troit, said in his address discussing the 
results of the questionaire addressed to 
1,500,000 practical motorists 

‘After finding what the public wants, 
build it the way the public wants it and 
then describe it in your advertising in 
the language used by the public who 
wants it,” summarized Mr. Weaver. 

How to fit the national advertising 
program to the needs of the retailer 
was outlined by D. F. Sullivan, adver- 
tising manager, Cannon Mills, Inc., de 
scribing how his company went about 
the business of getting the local dealer 
to stock the product of national adver- 


tisers in preference to those of unknown 
manufacturers 
Mills F. Hollister, Coca-Cola Com- 


pany, explained how his company or- 
ganized its merchandising program to 


overcome the weakness of incompetent 
dealers who failed to display or prop- 
erly refrigerate the product. 

Paul Ryan, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, outlined the oil 
firm's recent campaign, which consisted 
of newspaper, radio, poster, cutouts and 
outdoor advertising. 

The advertiser was likened to the gun 
crew of a Big Bertha by Kenneth Laird, 
vice-president, the Western Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Dr. West's 
tooth paste and other dental prod- 
ucts 

“The crew of the Big Berthas, miles 
behind the front lines, discharging cost- 
ly projectiles at an invisible target,” was 
compared with the advertiser who pro- 
ceeds without market research. His 
company made a study which provides 
information on “what happens to these 
projectiles—whether they strike the tar- 
get or fizzle harmlessly in a corntield.” 

Stuart Peabody, the Borden Company, 
outlined the work of the research fel- 
lowship jointly established by the A. 
N. A., the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, to establish a 
new method of determining trading 
areas. 


FRANCE LIFTS ITS BAN 
AGAINST HEARST 


Cabinet Decides to Rescind Order of 
1930 Barring Publisher—Action 
Followed Publication of 
Secret Pact 


William Randolph Hearst, who has 
been barred from France since 1930, is 
now free to visit that country. 

The French cabinet decided to inform 
Mr. Hearst that the expulsion order 
has been dropped. Andre Tardieu 
signed the order when he was premier, 
but waived any objections to its re- 
scinding, although he is a member of 
the present cabinet. 

It is reported that the French gov- 
ernment was anxious to rescind the 
order months ago and on one occasion 
sent an emissary to Mr. Hearst’s Cali- 
fornia ranch with a hint that France 
was willing to have him return. Mr. 
Hearst thereupon snapped: 

“Tt was a French government which 
put me out. A French government 
must invite me back.” 

The decision was taken at this time 
to allow Mr. Hearst to land in France 
if he desires on his present European 
trip. 

The expulsion order against Mr. 
Hearst was issued after the text of a 
secret Anglo-French naval accord, 
which was obtained in 1928 by Harold 
J. T. Horan, a Hearst correspondent, 
was sent to the United States, and 
published. 








FOREIGN PAPERS ORGANIZE 

Foreign language newspapers in Chi- 
cago have organized a local administra- 
tive group under the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries code. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June 11-12—Iowa Composing 
Room Executives Assn., spring 
meeting, Clinton, Lowa. 

June 11-l4—Assn. of News. 
paper Classified Advertising 
Managers. annual convention, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. Cinein- 
nati. 

June 14-16—Texas Press Assn., 
convention, Dallas. 

June 17-18—Interstate Circula- 
tion Managers’ Assn., 17th annual 
meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

June 17-20—Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, meeting, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
me & 

June 19-21—International Cir- 
culation Managers’ Assn., meet- 
ing, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

June 19-23—Newspaper Group, 
Special Libraries Assn. conven- 
tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New York, 
A 

June 20-23—Georgia Press As- 
sociation, annual convention, Ho- 





tel Savannah, Savannah, Ga. 








OBJECTS TO 5-DAY WEEK 


Coast Group Also Opposes Editorial 
Staff Organization 
(By telegraph to Evtror & PusiisHer) 

Los ANGELES, June 6-—Following the 
recommendation of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Dailies Unit of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the 
executive committee of the C. N. P. A. 
this week dispatched notice of objection 
to the tive-day week to Washington. 

Text of the message, of which the 
original went to Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
and a copy to S. M. Williams, manager 
ot the Daily Newspaper Code Author- 
ity, follows: 

“We voice our objection to the five- 
day week and the organizing of our edi- 
torial forces leading to any semblance 
of control of our news sources out- 
side of our own newspaper organiza- 
tions. 

The objection was approved by a quo- 
rum of the executive committee in a 
mail ballot which was taken following 
the unit organization’s recommendation 
made at its monthly meeting on 
May 21. 


1929 HOUR RATE ADOPTED 


Chicago Newspaper Printers’ Scale 
Renewed, Unchanged Otherwise 
Cuicaco, June 5—The Chicago news- 

paper publishers renewed the prevailing 

contract with Typographical Union No. 

16 for one year, negotiations which 

had been in progress for several days 

having culminated in an agreement yes- 
terday. 

The contract provides for the restora- 
tion of the 1929 hour rate, the balance 
of the understanding to remain unaltered. 
The new hourly rate for day work is 
$1.40 and for night work, $1.51. 





A.N.A. Attacks Circulation Forcing 


Guild Starts Drive To Oust Buckley 
Solons Now Censor Speeches First 


Rival Papers Join In Selling Space 


How To Run Better Sales Contests 
Editorial 

Personal 

Retail News and Notes 


Advertising Agencies 

Our Own World of Letters 
Circulation 

The Classified Pages 
Obituary 

Shop Talk at “Thirty” 





NEWS AND FEATURE HIGHLIGHTS 
IN THIS ISSUE 


3 
Hearst, Scripps-Howard Spurn A.P. Plan 5 
Novel Criminal Act Protects News Men 6 

7 


Stores Halt Rise In Advertising Percentage 


More Brickbats For Advertising In American Academy’s “Annals” 
Burgess Case Raises New Guild Issue 


H. V. Ball Dies, R. Hoe Vice-President 


29- 














ASSENTS DELAYED 
INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


HI 


A.N.P.A. Urges Publishers to We New: 
for Committee Recommendatio, 
on Order Adding Guild Mem. 

ber and Fifth Publisher ENE 

A meeting of the code committe ciat 

25, representing the American Ng which It 

paper Publishers Association ang gf wire tel 

associated regional associations yj] poner 

held at the A.N.P.A. headquarter; vi iced . 

New York, Monday, June 11, to af the Hea 

termine policy in regard te the pg paper by 

posed increase in membership of gf mouncet 

Newspaper Industrial Board from ¢ — 

> crated 
to ten. ow 


This increase was provided in a: 


: 4 : arrat yeT) 
cent executive order at Washington #4"8° 


publishers point out that the Dg | in . 
Newspaper Code states that signersy ae ; 
not bound by changes in the code ef 8 a 
less they individually assent. vee 's 

The increase was to make room 2 a, 


a representative of the American Ne 
paper Guild on the industrial } 
Jonathan Eddy, executive secretary # 
the guild, has already been appoimf® 
having been recommended by the la 
advisory board and accepted by Genyj 
Hugh S. Johnson. General Joba 
later issued an order staying the¢ 
fective date of Eddy’s appointment y 
til June 19. 

If the publishers assent to thes 
largement of the industrial board, 2 oe al 
other publisher is also to be appiimfy p i. 
to it. : : . yy epan, an 

The following notice to publsiq it to 
was sent out over press wires Jum seiagy 
by L. B. Palmer, general manage $% pip: 
the A.N.P.A.: | cat te 

“A meeting of the code committe s euarat 
the American Newspaper Publistln tha 
Association and the regional assawoyq p 
tions associated with it in the prepy;. fret 
tion and submission of the Daily \eaBisid the 
paper Code will be held in New Yhances th; 
June 11, to discuss urgent questiO® Pao pe | 
policy in respect to the code. | present 
after the meeting is held and the of Kent ( 
committee has made a report t0 BAsociate 
daily newspaper publishers, It 18 SBthese de 
gested that no publisher should afpothing 
to the proposed modifications ol %matter, 
code which would increase the memeg Wy, W. 
ship of the Newspaper Industrial bx the Scrig 
from eight to ten. Information experienc 
been received that other modificaigupportin 
of the code will shortly be propeific servic 
bv the National Recovery Admums™§wishes t 
tion. It is earnestly suggested 9fHe said 
publishers should not assent to af fapitals 
these until after consideration by be 






An alt 
transmis: 
to the . 
graph 
news pl 
against | 
by John 
cisco, col 














that 


advice from the code committee. “4iteeded, t 
report will be made to all publsitelephone 
immediately after the meeting news ph 

pata ———- ——- Mission 

expense 

CODE BUDGET APPROVED oe 
(By telegraph to Epvitor & PUBLISHER C e 





WASHINGTON, June 7—General Hi 
S. Johnson today gave the approve 
NRA to the budget for adminis 
the daily newspaper code. a“ 

The basis of contribution wi 
base charge of $15 for each new? 
plus $3 per thousand of circulation ' 
$3,000 as the maximum asses 
against any one newspaper. The! 
authority is authorized in the onde 
approval to make adjustments 0 
cases of small newspapers having? 
morning and evening editions whet? 
sessing the base charge against 
would impose a hardship. 


BUFFALO GUILD NEGOTIA! 

3uffalo Newspaper Guild at 3% 
cial meeting on May 31 voted 0% 
tiate incividually with the publishes 
the dailies of that city for guild #9 
nition. Previously the guild had" 
to seek recognition from the S 
dailies as a unit, but editors m* 
a wish to deal only with their 
employes, hence the change im ~P* 





























LOS ANGELES AD CLUB EE 

William G. Scholts, president @ 
Scholts Advertising Service, : An , 
geles, was elected president of M&* 
vertising Club of Angeles 








Los 















ENEWED criticism of the Asso- 
R ‘ciated Press telephoto plan, by 
ghich it is expected to maintain leased- 
wire telephoto service to subscribing 
members beginning in the fall, was 
voiced this week by representatives of 





ty a the Hearst and Scripps-Howard news- 
2 pf paper organizations. Both groups an- 
"FE ounced emphatically that none of their 
om member newspapers which hold Asso- 


sated Press memberships will take part 
n the telephoto plan under the present 
arrangements. 

In addition, it was understood that 
woth Hearst and Scripps-Howard inter- 
ets had rejected a compromise plan by 
hich they might have obtained the use 
oithe A. P. telephoto system for trans- 

jssion of pictures to non-members of 
the A. P., provided use of the pictures 
were allowed to the A. P. members 





de & 





aso, 

An alternative proposal that the wire 
transmission of pictures be turned back 
to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, with the principal 
news photo services guarantecing it 
against loss, is being vigorously urged 
by John Francis Neylan, of San Fran- 
sco, counsel for the Hearst corpora- 
~ “Btions, who recently sent a letter to all 
poms P. newspapers criticizing the A. P. 
plan, and who was understood this 
week to be preparing a new letter of 
smilar sort. Mr. Neylan told Epitor 
& PusBLisHER that the Hearst interests 
would be willing to take part in such 
aguaranty, and that he had informa- 
‘SSption that Scripps-Howard and Wide 
a8 World Photos would do the same. In 
MeMEhis first letter to A. P. members he 
sid the A. T. & T. had given assur- 
¥ Yances that the Associated Press would 
tows not be held to legal liability on its 
‘Se present plan. 

Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
{0 SAsociated Press, when asked about 
18 Sithese developments, said there was 
rothing at all he cared to say on the 

Ol Bimatter, 
nen W. W. Hawkins, general manager of 
te Scripps-Howard Newspapers, cited 
Xperience of newspapers in Europe as 
upporting his stand in favor of a “pub- 
«service available when and if anyone 
Wishes to transmit pictures by wire.” 



























ted He said that service between European 
) al; Peapitals was not on a leased-wire basis, 
by Shot that a wire was set up when 
_\aiteeded, the same as for a long-distance 
ublisielephone call. Mr. Hawkins said that 

news photos really worth wire trans- 

mission were too few to justify the 
VED pfPense of a full-time leased wire, 
sue) PPh less the expense of competing 


al Hafkased-wire systems, 
rove. j 





So long as em- 
wage cuts have not been re- 
he said, such expense would 
Bave to be considered an unjustifiable 
\travagance, 
sli the Associated Press system is put 
‘© operation according to announced 
pans, this fall will apparently see a 
¢ battle, or series of battles all 
ver the country, 
Although plans for meeting the wire 
"petition are not being announced, it 
evident that two developments may 
‘xpected—one an increased use of 
mail, air express, and private planes 
Tushing news photos to newspapers 
' served by wire; the other an in- 
eased concentration by many of those 
““spapers on local pictures, with ad- 
ope Photographers being employed 
a additional space given to the pic- 
rts they bring in. 
t. Neylan’s statement, obtained by 
re trom San Francisco in response to 
Mery by Eprror & Pup ISHER, said: 
, plas mt thar make the unqualified state- 
icing learst institution is not con- 
ty compromise plan offered 
ated Press on telephoto- 































the Associ 











nt 0! rs sree ts : 

Los | eer Service but has definitely re- 

the a. fo the second time the sug- 
“1 Irom Associated Press manage- 


»S 
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agement that Hearst newspapers in 
different cities subscribe at a total cost 
of approximately $280,000 jor first 
year. 

“Fully advised by its experts of more 
than 25 years’ experience in photo- 
graphic field, Hearst photo service re- 
jected American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company's plan which had proved 
such a costly experiment to latter cor- 
poration. Acme photographic company, 
with long experience, likewise rejected 
it. Wide Word service, owned by 
New York Times, also rejected it. 
Least experienced in the field, namely, 
Associated Press, embraced plan. All 
three of these experienced services had 
equal opportunity with Associated 
Press and we sincerely believe Asso- 
ciated Press management made mistake 
in judgment which should not be per- 
petuated at a cost direct and indirect 
to newspaper industry of $5,000,000 a 
year at least. 

“It is now apparent that a number 
of those who were persuaded to sub- 
scribe on the theory that their com- 
petitors would get in first have 
repented their bargain and in their re- 
spective fields individually are approach- 
ing Hearst publishers and other com- 
petitors hoping to divide the ruinous 
cost. While Hearst institution sympa- 
thizes with these gentlemen, it sees no 
reason why it should assume any por- 
tion of burden. 

“Constructive solution of this entire 
problem is a simple one and will save 
the newspaper industry from ar un- 
necessary and useless extravagance. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is willing to revive its telephoto 
service and make it available to all 
newspapers ii it is guaranteed against 
loss in operation. Hearst institution 
has signified its willingness to assume 
its share of guaranty. I am advised 
that Scripps-Howard interests and 
Wide World have likewise expressed 
their willingness in this regard. It only 
remains for Associated Press to ex- 
press its adherence to such a plan to 
clear up entire matter. 

“Under such an arrangement every 
newspaper in the United States would 
have immediately available to it the 


resources of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company to be used if and 
when individual publisher desired to 
use these facilities. Such an arrangement 
would contrast with that now being 
iostered by the Associated Press, which 
contemplates in very nature of things 
forcing upon entire newspaper industry 
daily photographs which by no stretch 
of imagination would be eligible for 
costly transmission by telephoto. 

“Under date of May 3 1 sent to mem- 
bership of Associated Press preliminary 
letter on this subject advising that de- 
tailed letter would come subsequently. 
Response to this preliminary letter 
shows overwhelmingly that newspaper 
industry of United States as repre- 
sented by Associated Press membership 
does not favor policy of persistence in 
a course based on mistake in judgment. 
It would seem a sensible course for 
newspaper publishers to consider this 
matter on its merits before the extrava- 
gance is fastened on industry, affecting 
alike operating costs of large papers and 
small papers. 

“There can be no question of per- 
sonality in the issue. Certainly there 
can be nothing but most cordial rela- 
tionship between Wide World service 
and Associated Press in view of owner- 
ship of former by Mr. Adolph Ochs, 
a director of Associated Press since its 
inception, and a man whose name is 
identified with the entire progress of 
Associated Press. It seems elementary 
also that if such a plan as proposed 
were sound, the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization with its large number of 
newspapers would embrace enthusiastic- 
ally launching of such a service by 
\cme, with which Scripps-Howard 
people are identified. In so far as 
Hearst iystitution and Associated Press 
are concerned, notwithstanding ancient 
history, relationship for a number of 
years past has been most cordial and 
mutually helpiul. Genuineness of this 
accord could not be better attested than 
hy request of leading members of Asso- 
ciated Press to Mr. Hearst that he per- 
mit the election of his son, William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., as vice-president 
of association, a position which he now 
occupies. I cannot imagine anything 








WON TRIP TO INDIANAPOLIS RACE 











These 25 star carrier boys of the Chicago American and Chicago Herald and 

Examiner are shown just before they left Chicago last week for the Indianapolis 

speedway race. The boys were winners in a city-wide competition over a four- 

week period in a contest to produce the greatest per cent increase in subscribers. 

Shown in the picture at the extreme left is R. T. Cupiss, assistant home delivery 

manager, who accompanied the boys to Indianapolis, and at the extreme right, 
R. L. Lindsay, home delivery manager. 
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HEARST, SCRIPPS-HOWARD BAN A.P. PLAN 


W Newspaper Chains Refuse Any Part in Telephoto Project, Urging Public Service by A. T. & T. 
: Under Guaranty—Neylan Writes All A.P. Members 


better calculated to increase prestige of 
management of Associated Press than a 
irank recognition of constantly increas- 
ing costs being imposed upon newspaper 
industry at present time and a revision 
of its plan which would superimpose a 
further unnecessary burden.” 

Mr. Hawkins’ statement to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER said: 

“Since the A.P. meeting in April we 
have made a careful study and investi- 
vation of telephoto, with the result that 
we are all the more convinced that it 1s 
an unwarranted and wholly unnecessary 
extravagance at this time. While we 
are all cheering for returning prosperity, 
we must bear in mind that advertisins 
did not collapse with the stock market 
1920, It reached its low just about 
Since then it has been 
looxs 


in 
a year ago. 
creeping upward but anyone who ) 
at a Media Records’ chart will realize 
that the gains are relatively insigniti- 
cant compared to the losses previous!y 
sustained. we ; : 

“With publishers facing increases I 
expenses in every direction and unpre- 
cedented demands from the mechanical 
unions, it is difficult to understand how 
anvone can justify the unnecessary I- 
vestment of a million dollars a year by 
publishers in a mechanical 
luxury. 

“Any publisher who has not restored 
the wage cuts made during the depres- 
sion will have a hard time explaining to 
his employes how he could afford the 
lavish expenditure involved in the tele- 
photo experiment, which has already 
been tried and failed in both Europe 
and America. Unless perhaps he might 


paraphrase Marie Antoinette and say 
of his employees: ‘Let ‘em eat pic- 
tures.” 


“Undoubtedly, the telephoto would be 
a great thing for the New York Daily 
News which lives largely upon pictures 
and which could well afford it, es- 
pecially if other publishers joined in 
sharing the expense. We dislike the 
position of standing in the way of any 
scientific advance but the telephoto 1s 
still an experiment because up to now 
it has failed. The A. T. & T. could 
not operate it successfully with all_the 
news-picture services as clients. Sev- 
eral groups of newspapers in European 
cities have attempted it and in every 
instance it has failed as a contimuous 
full-time operation. In every case the 
failure was not due to mechanical im- 
perfection but always due to the fact 
that there were not enough hot, spot 
news pictures to justify the cost. That 
condition still prevails. The telephoto 
will not go out and create subjects for 
pictures. There will be no more news 
pictures because of the telephoto being 
put in operation. Furthermore it will 
not increase the radius of news interest 
in any picture by a single mile. 

“When the A. T. & T. operated the 
service, actual experience showed that 
there were not more than an average 
of three or four pictures a week that 
justified electrical transmission. | . 

“In Europe, picture transmission 1s 
now carried on without maintaining 
leased wires. The governments pro- 
vide the wires when actually needed and 
charge only for the service when used 
at regular telephone toll rates This 
seems to point the way to a logical de- 
velopment in this country, providing a 
public service available when and _ it 
anyone wishes to transmit pictures by 
wire.” 

Mr. Neylan’s first 
members, sent out under date 
follows: 

“With the termination some years ag 
of the contest to accord to all members 
of The Associated Press relatively equal 
and protected rights, those who made 
that contest believed they had fixed for 
all time the principle of consultation 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NOVEL CRIMINAL ACT Georgian Fights For Paper Project; GERMANY OUSTS 
PROTECTS NEWSMEN P.W.A. Can't Finance It Now MAN FOR DISTOR 






New Jersey Makes It Misdemeanor to y f ' iad : habe ouch London Daily Express Corresp, 
By ( . iG 1 nation ane yromisec i) g Ss = 
Attack Reporter or Photographer By. ws orGE H. MANNIN ormation a I ‘we Deported—Goebbels Says 
é ee (Washington Correspondent, ruling. Congressman Car inson, “Grossly Abused H 
—First of Its Kind in Epitor & ar chairman of the House Naval Affairs Se a Os. 
United States \ a T¢ “pe _ — — Committee and a veteran Georgia mem- pitality Here 
an, Roosevelt said this week he has ber of the House, wired Mr. Kirk- nr “dane 9 
(By telegraph to Eprror & PuBiisiiER) heen advised by Mordecai Ezekiel, eco- patrick. Philip Pembroke Stephens, 
Newark, June 7—Following a series »omic adviser to the Secretary of Agri- correspondent of the London 


“Grateful to you for calling ruling 


of attacks on photographers and report- cylture. that P\W.A cannot finance a of Professor Ezekiel to my attention. 


Express, was arrested in his of, 
ers, the New Jersey State Legislature $4,000,000 newsprint plant to utilize 


Berlin, Germany, May 31, by 


June 5 passed a supplement to the Georgia slash pine for the purpose “ft te pw Raggy Senne plainclothes men and taken to the 
crimes act making it a misdemeanor keeping the nation’s $120,000,000 annual plans to protest vigorously against rul- quarters of the Prussian secret » 
for any person to interfere with or newsprint expenditures in this country. jng affecting development of new in- There he was held incomunicag 
assault newspapermen. A misdemeanor The President expressed a keen in- a Tenenesiy interested ia seeing later ordered to leave the count 


in New Jersey is punishable by a maxi- terest in the development of this new that no rulings are made which will in sc 
mum fine of $1,000, a sentence of three’ ; . . se the . . , s An official statement issued } 
industry which is calculated to use the the slightest degree interfere with the 


quick-growing pine in the southland and development of the wood pulp industry 


24 hours. 


years in state prison, or both 


Th 7 4 yhnic ; > > . y > 
; ie deg which is hang Bach of the rehabilitate agriculture in Georgia and jy the South.” “ = —— — yond Enligs t 
<n > enacted . od States : - s : 4 e saic , ‘ 
coor o be _ aan od ronan — adjacent states. He was visited at Congressman Ramspeck, of the At- ! wh bos New 


Warm Springs by Dr. Charles Herty, lanta District, wired: ‘‘Position taken oon, See the | authoritin 
who is directing the research into this phy Ezekiel is absurd. Will fight vigor- °° B ago he nae 2 
question and who already has produced ously to the end that this new industry a Fg — x c gall 
a newsprint which operated successfully may be 7. ablished in the South.” Other 4 cacomd rf M rd eg - rte it. 
in a trial run under normal newspaper Georgia Congressmen, also surprised, deported because he reporte 


interfere with, strike, beat, wound or 
assault any news photographer or news 
reporter while such news photographer 
or reporter is engaged in the pursuit 


of his or her occupation, shall be guilty Sesh affairs continually in a distorte/ 
i See 2 nditions. However, the ° ~dge sition to Ezekiel’s ‘%_- va 
ak i medaiiesieiaienas’ printing conditio , wired pledges of opposition to Ezekie frivolous manner and thereby 
. Sit President pointed out, PWA funds are ruling. R REE | NEEDS 
Gov. E. Harry Moore will sign the * : ‘ct : sail , : —— abused the hospitality accorded 1 
bill next Mond; c at hi m | not available for exper imental wor The Georgian-American’s message to lene 7? 
i xt Monday < ms Ss ler ra 3 : t 
at Senmict ’ ts summer Home and it is conceded by those interested Dr. Herty, busy at Savannah, was such 
at Sez y . 


< : - mpg) The statement went on to sa 
a : Te : . in the domestic newsprint possibilities, a shock and surprise to him that he 
rhe bill was inspire one = , ‘s c h u 

W pired by Lionel C. including Dr. Herty, that the work has took time off to prepare a red hot reply uch conduct in the jo rnalist 





rp hed re wey head not vet advanced beyond that point. to the brain truster, Telephoning the i — slog _ — S : 
Po i . gaper gubtone It was the hope of Dr. Herty and the Georgian-American, he said, among “CCS UES rel 
by L. T. Russell, and was introduced ; A plea tS Aye RE “ing ag & and cordial feelings between natix 
by Assemblyman William Hamilton, Georgia delegation on LOTERS, backed - aml st tt . : fitted to poison public opinion ani 
Jr., in the closing days of the legisla. by Senator Ellison Dz Smith, chairman Your wire is the first intim: ation turb the good connections betwen 
tive session. Passed in the Assembly of the Senate agricultural committee, I have had of any ruling by Prof. many and other nations.’ 
under suspension of rules Dec. 2. it that the Public Works Administration Mordecai Ezekiel that might prove re- ls ic «umierstood that as 
was approved by the Senate June 4. would set up a plant at Savannah, Ga., strictive to the development of a news- Stephens wrote recently for his» 
The Newark Newspaper “Guild en- %® Process southern pine and develop print industry in the South. If pro- paper, describing alleged hidden x 
dorsed the measure through its presi- newsprint on a commercial basis. fessor wea9 has in mind the pre- ground German airdromes, prc 
dent, Emmet Crozier. Legislative de- Senator Smith has announced he will vention of the development of the news- the ire of the German authorities 


ai f ry; inquire i a re at Ezekiel ve- print i y in the southeast he had 
tails of passage were handled by Vic inquire into a report that Ezekiel ve print industry in the t he 
Hamerslag, of the Ledger. Only one toed the proposal on the ground that better get off the track, because a 
- TU : » ¢ - = > ~ 7/@ 4 - ~hine ; rde 
di fficulty was encountered newsprint apogee abroad should ” — itive - aes — under 
- 4 > Ss sone y | »g c “2 ¢ id. 
ing of a senate quorum. When it was encouraged so that foreigners might full steam and it cannot be he 


article was widely reprinted 
French press. 





finally gathered, one senator, Stout of have more money to buy American “Ii Professor sg ge _ CUBAN Serres FREED 
Hudson, refused to vote. Others were products, The refusal, as made public — a a oe ‘8 - 1) Dr. Marquez Had Been Arrested 
for the bill. by the President this week, was placed changed, and I am confident that all a a U.S.E : 
Mr. Moise, who was associate editor of ©" 2" entirely different ground, namely, 01 the congressmen and Senators pashan ter ttac on U. ©. Envoy sae 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Wisconsin News, the objection to using PWA money for the South will aquressively — “mang Dr. Guillermo Martinez My 
Hearst afternoon paper, until a month experiment. ’ : ’ the repeal ot sts — bgp cs seca director ot Ahora, Spanish-lag 
ago, when he joined the Ledger, ex- Francis P. Garvan, president of the Many of them have already expressed daily of Havana, who was a 





plained the handling of the bill: “I Chemical Foundation of New York, to me their determination to let — May 31 on the charge of bei 
found an impossible situation in New- [8S written the White House asking ing interfere with a development which plicated in the recent attack 
ark. Photographers and reporters were that if the government cannot aid in means 50 much to the prosperity of home of U. S. Ambassador Caffre 
meeting rowdyism on every hand. Dur- the actual financing of the industry that our people in the South, and through released the following day. Its 
ing some Nazi riots in Irvington, early @t least the administration enjoin NRA them to the people of oe eee na- erally believed in Havana, the 
in May, Jack Gearl, a Newark Eyve- ‘fom permitting the establishment of a tion, by insuring ogee ye — York Times reports, that the ¢ 
ning News photographer had his cam- "¢WSPrint code that would rule out Mewsprint in perpetuity aave asked were absurd. 





era smashed. George Brown, a camera ‘/@sh pine utilization. them to hold off until some real im- Dr. Marquez is said to be 

man for the Vezw York F ° J portant matter came up. military trial for statements m4 

nal wa re : vening Jour- ais : ; ; “I am confident, if need arises, that that army officials had been 
as assaulted and had his camera The tempest raging this week in the 


ae € congress which makes the laws of sible for the disappearance of | 
also suffered minor injur; man Washington about the head of Dr. this nation will wipe out any such un- Jose Martinez Mendez, whose 1 
aint re p " Sealraa a T ” . . °° % 9 - a “ 
‘A Ledeer phe ‘ conan, F " Mordecai Ezekiel, “Brain Trust” ad- just ill-visioned, bureaucratic ruling.” abouts became known following} 
LOLTE ~- - - > secret . Tallace av e T . e , . : ° . 
pean ol I os + rapher red Me visor to Secretary MW allace, may be The Holmes article from Washington, cation of the story. It was r 
— : a ackec rt while taking credited to the activity of the Atlanta the messages from the congressmen that the officer is a prisoner i 
ney whale ion — " siti James Tier- Georgian and Sunday American, in and senators, and the statement of Dr. banas fortress, where he is held 
—— wer ng a political meeting. I following up a news release out of Herty, were published with a vigorous municado. 
inter vag ong record of similar hap- W ashington. double column editorial for a four- —-—-—_—— 
"E believe de cow 7 e The latter part of last week, Inter- column spread on page one of the Sun- BRAVED DYNAMITE CAR 
nlesnme of lew law will have a national News Service carried a copy- day American last Sunday. No other . 
wholesome eftect in checking hoodlum : > “§ . : Y Allen H. Rhodes, United Pres 
ree a as 9 righted article by George R. Holmes, Atlanta paper mentioned the story. th 
attacks on newspapermen, which seem ot “ae —— s i = : : cial correspondent, stood on tit 
to be on the ir i “ea Washington bureau manager, quoting Copies of the Sunday American were 3 \ i of an automobile 
) the icrease ‘ . > ” 9 ywoare ) s ‘ 
country. The L — avoe lout the Dr. Ezekiel at some length adversely air mailed to Washington and were ' st as conins sak ie 
‘ e i . . pie : utrog ‘rine vi 
edger intends to make on the newsprint proposal. in the hands of the Georgia delegation WU DUTOSiscetine, : 
a test case of the first attack under the °r . i +4: . - : Decoration Day in Alameda 
1: Dr. Ezekiel took the position that when they met in caucus at 10 o'clock . a ound 
new law, and see that it receives the van while he interviewed the occup 
fullest publicity no domestic industry should be de- Monday, as promised by Representative che car, who threatened to i 
os we 1 g te) as Oo % > 2 ) ee : ve 
veloped which might tend to decrease Vinson, to act on the Ezekiel report. ce ony surroundings to bis 
the interview Rhodes also gaine 


smashed. A Newark Star-Eaqgle 





“T hope we soon will imi ew ; 
enac ted throughout the ea ae the volume of imports from other na- The delegation took unanimous ac- 
Vv 1- . . ~ . . 
tions on the ground that this might _ tic testi =zek uling and 
cial tampering with the freedom of the +... a nd tion protesting the Ezekiel ruling 


. "ac nfavorably on America X- carrying > fight di , to President 7 
press has been sufficiently threatening react unfavorably ican ex- carrying the fight directly to Preside come near enough to take pic 





eaeaitier . ' yorts. Roosevelt. spite quasi-denials by re 
ecently without newspapermen also T {tlant i Sunday 5 cher : 1 ver os d uch the car and its occupant, wile 
. at: : . ant corgian % =zekie ’ > had eve ade suc : 
having to combat unoffcial supression The Atlanta Georgian an vette,“ ee ee a ae rorized the Alameda waterfre 
by over-officious cops and would-be American, recognizing the absurdity of a ruling. aes 
I u : rs 


23 hours. 





toughs.” this theory, last Saturday aeonenes On Tuesday morning, the Atlanta aa 
— the ten Georgia Representatives and Constitution published a front-page ow 
UNION PLANS NEW DAILY two Senators in Washington informing news report of the action of the Geor- = DAILY 156 WEARS epics 
Rome. N. Y.. June 6—The first de- them of Dr. Ezekiel’s amazing state- gia delegation and devoted its entire The Montreal (P. Q.) Gas 


velopment in three , . ; . ment and asking that they act at once editorial space to condemnation of the June 3 celebrated its 156th 0 
elopment in three weeks in the strike = * : < j ~ Tl esa | Idest conti 
of union printers of the Rome Daily to block any official action being taken Ezekiel ruling. On Wednesday the The newspaper, the oldest cont 
Sentinel came tonight. when George E, »ased upon his ruling. Dr. Herty, ac- Georgian published the first interview published s ( Me n he a, — 
hele am ent, 1 eorg s Sate . ci pees P a 0 s > : : ‘Lt 4 3 778. ¥ eury Me 
Barber, secretary of the Rome Typo- tively, at work in Savannah on the with Dr. Ezekiel in which he admitted June 5, 1/7 r ; 
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Paul Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Moja! 





sent for newspaper photograpie 
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graphical Union, said he and others who Scientific end of the pine paper problem, he had discovered in his files the state- Irench printer, who accom 
leit the employ of the company May & W4§ also informed of the action of Dr. ment first carried in Holmes’ story and jamin Franklin and i” “ 
are contemplating the publishing of a Ezekiel, as were other Southern lead- which he up to that time had denied saries of the American ns : 
new news] aper here. ers. having made. Thursday’s Georgian ap- Montreal in 1776, to at 
—— Within an hour after the first tele- peared to have closed the controversy French-Canadians to join the 
SHOOP JOINS B.-S.-H. erams went out messages came stream- with the publication of an interview can cause. Franklin returned t 
Edward P. Shoop, formerly with ing back to the desk of the Georgian- in Washington with Ezekiel in which delphia, but Mesplet romaine 
Lord & Thosas. Chicago. has joined American’s managing editor, W. S. he reversed his previous position and founded the newspaper he 
the copy staff of Blackett-Sample-Hum- Kirkpatrick. Georgia members of Con- recommended a governmental survey of Smeaton White is president 
mert, Inc.. Chicago agency. eress expressed amazement at the in- the pine paper possibilities in the South. newspaper. 
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By telegraph to Epitor & PusLister) 
S) PAUL Minn., June 7—Members 
of the American Newspaper Guild 





Bin national convention here today asked 


that President Roosevelt remove George 
Buckley, deputy administrator in charge 
of the daily newspaper business code, on 
grounds that he is “a tool of the pub- 
lishers” and “lacks the ability, judgment 


Fand temperament for a position which 


calls for impartial effort to dispose dif- 


: Bierences and prevent conflict.” 


The convention unanimously adopted 
the report of Robert M. Buck, Washing- 
ton News, who recommended Buckley's 
removal; reporting many conferences 
and conflicting promises concerning 
guild representation on the Newspaper 
Industrial Board. In approving Mr. 
Buck’s report, the convention instructed 
—. Eddy, secretary, to wire its re- 
t for the ousting of Buckley to 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Buck’s report of 16 typewritten 
pages reviewed efforts of national and 
Washington guild representatives to get 
NRA action in regard to adequate rep- 
resentation for news workers on the in- 
dustrial board. He concluded his report 
with the following recommendation: 

“It would appear from the 
ing iacts that George Buckley, deputy 
strator for the newspaper and 
er codes, is a tool of the publishers: 
t his word is unreliable: that he 
jacks the ability. judgment, and tem- 
nt for a position which calls for 
artial effort to dispose differences 
prevent conflict; wherefore I rec- 
end that the American Newspaper 
mild by its convention ask the Presi- 
ent of the United States to remove 

orge Buckley from any connection 
mith the administration of the code of 


{i rego- 








Bair competition for the dialy news- 
aper publishing lusiness.” 
Mr. Buck reviewed in detail the 


many attempts of the guild, through its 
ational officers and members of the 
Vashington unit, to get adequate rep- 
esentation on the industrial board, and 
ld of conferences and press inter- 
iews with Mr. Buckley in which appar- 
e tly conflicting statements were made. 





seis report also included the latest de- 


tlopments in the nomination of Secre- 
arty Eddy to the proposed enlarged in- 
fustrial board of ten members, includ- 
mg the four mechanical union revresent- 
tives, the guild member, and five pub- 
isher representatives. In answer to 
ddy’s wire to Gen. Johnson this week, 
king if this tendered place on the 
meard might be snatched from him by 
fome action of the new spaper code au- 
thority at its meeting in New York 
June 11, Johnson replied June 6: “I 
ave no reason to feel that the diffi- 
ulties you ete will occur.” To 

s Eddy replied: “Your telegram re- 
eived. if I have your assurances that 
he difficulties suggested in my earlier 

elegram to you shall not materialize I 
ccept the post tendered me on the Na- 

mal Recovery Administration News- 
per Industrial Board since to act 
bther wise would be to question the good 
aith of the National Recovery Admin- 
tration.” 

Today's session found the delegates 
@ earnest discussion on vital matters 
Iclating to guild policies. 

The convention approved the report 
t the committee on cooperation with 
hools of journalism which recom- 
hended the appointment of a guild com- 
ittee to prepare a plan of cooperation 
etween the guild and departments and 
ols of journalism and report its 
ndings at next year’s convention. This 
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fort, given by chairman Paul F rench, 
ladelphia United Press bureau, in 
ku ope ‘disapprov ed the proposals sug- 
ested by a committee representing the 
fading pF dir of journalism on stand- 
Mts of admission to the guild and to 
© profession. The report, consisting 
‘< recommendations to the guild, 
submitted by Ralph D. Casey, 
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By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 





American Newspaper Guild officers greet Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota 


at opening session. Left to right: 


Emmet Crozier, Newark (N. J.) Morning 


Ledger, treasurer; Lloyd White, Cleveland Press, vice-president; Gov. Olson; 


Heywood Broun, 


New York W orld-Telegram, president; Jonathan Eddy, Secre- 


tary; R. S. Gilfillan, Minneapolis Tribune, president Twin Cities Guild. 


chairman of the department of jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, who 
is chairman of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism committee appointed to con- 


fer with the guild. French stated that 
his committee felt it was too early to 
reach any definite conclusions regard- 


ing such standards of admission and for 
that reason favored further study of 
the matter. 

John Park Lee, Philadelphia Record, 
chairman of the unemployment relief 
and national defense fund committee, 
submitted a report which was later ap- 
proved. It provided that five cents of 
each member’s monthly national dues be 
set aside in a special reserve fund for 
national defense and urged that when 
members succeed in obtaining wage in- 
creases through guild bargaining each 
man contribute 50 per cent of the first 
week’s wage increase. This reserve 
fund is to be administered by the execu- 
tive committee by unanimous vote. The 
report also states that local guilds will 
be called upon to contribute to this fund 
in those cases where their members are 
being assisted through that fund. 

The question of unemployment relief 
was handled as an advisory plan 
whereby members would be assessed 
one per cent a week until a fund is 
established equal to ten per cent of the 
total weekly payroll in the guild unit. 

The committee recommended all 
guilds not to use shows or benefits to 
raise unemployment relief funds. This 
suggestion aroused considerable debate. 


Lee referred to such benefits as “a 
polite form of blackmail.” 
Buck, of Washington, made an elo- 


quent plea for guild members to acquire 
the “self-discipline of organized work- 
ers” and rely on self-reliance rather 
than stage public shows and “sell them- 
selves” to predatory interests. He re- 
ferred to various press clubs which have 
been financed by those who were not 
newspapermen and said: 

“You men who have not learned the 
danger of that kind of thing have got 
to learn to support yourselves and not 
take a nickel from anybody else. If 
we cannot do this we might as well 
disband.” 

Some of the representatives of 
smaller guilds were inclined to feel that 
benefit shows could be honorably staged 
without the sinister influence of pub- 





licity seekers and politicians. However, 


the convention voted in favor of the 
committee report. 
Resolutions adopted at today’s ses- 


sion included one relative to guild rep- 
resentatives meeting with William 
Randolph Hearst to discuss guild poli- 
cies. The resolution was drawn up 
by Hearst newspaper representatives 
of the guild as a substitute for one 
introduced by the resolutions commit- 
tee which condemned Mr. Hearst’s ap- 
parent anti-guild attitude. The follow- 
ing resolution was introduced by Dean 
Jennings, ousted San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin rewrite man and adopted: 

“WHEREAS, the representatives of 
Hearst newspapers at this convention 
feel many anti-guild activities attributed 
to William Randolph Hearst were not 
caused by him but his subordinates, 
and 

“Wuereas, William Randolph Hearst 
has never been personally contacted 
by or met with members of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, 

“WHEREAS, previous efforts of the 
American Newspaper Guild to meet 
with Mr. Hearst personally have been 
plainly sidetracked subordinates, 

“WHerEAS, there has been some, but 
not general, opposition from many 
Hearst editors, 

“RESOLVED, that 
Hearst personally 
or representatives of 
soon as possible, for 
of guild policies and 

Other resolutions adopted included 
one expressing hope that “unorganized 
newspaper employes in whatever depart- 
ment they may work will proceed forth- 
with to organize for improvement of 
their economic status and working con- 
ditions and that the guild herewith 
pledges its cooperation in all such move- 
ments.” 

Another stated that in awarding hon- 
orable mention or other prizes officers 
of the guild should adopt “honest pre- 
sentations as their prime standard.” 
\nother declared: “Section 7-A of the 
NRA has not fulfilled the promise held 
out for it that it would assure workers 
the right to organize in unions of their 
own and bargain collectively, but has 
contrary to announced intentions fos- 
tered the recognition of company unions, 


therefore, 


William Randolph 
meet with members 
the A. N. G. as 
open discussion 
efforts.” 


= 
/ 


GUILD STARTS DRIVE TO OUST BUCKLEY 


Roosevelt Petitioned to Act on Charge NRA Executive Is “Tool of Publishers’”—All Considera- 
F. L. Affiliation Postponed at St. Paul Convention. 


“Resotvep, the American Newspaper 
Guild use every proper means at its 
command to procure additional legisla- 
tion to protect workers in collective 
bargaining and to outlaw company 
unions.” 

A resolution was also adopted iavor- 
ing laws to protect newspapermen 
against contempt of court for refusing 
to reveal sources of information given 
in confidences. Another asked for the 
immediate release of Tom Mooney. 

David Stern, Philadelphia Record 
publisher, was complimented by the con- 
vention ag his signing of a guild con- 
tract. Paul and Minneapolis news- 
papers were praised for honest report- 
ing of the convention. 

The convention voted for regional 
representation by Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, with a regional vice-president 
from each district. The report of the 
professional requirements committee 
was referred to a special committee 
of three to be appointed by the new 
executive committee. 

As this spirited convention draws to 
a close, it appears certain that editorial 
employes, as represented by more than 
100 guild delegates, are not as yet 
ready to cast their lot with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but they are 
not overlooking possible benefits of 
close and sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween the Guild and organized labor. 
The convention at its opening session 
Tuesday endorsed the recommendation 
of its president, Heywood Broun, New 
York World-Telegram columnist, when 
he suggested the question of A. F. of 
L. affiliation not be considered at this 
meeting. 

It is apparently the feeling oi the 
group here assembled from every sec- 
tion of the country that perfection of 
guild internal organization is of prime 
importance before outside affiliations 
are considered. 

Roger Dapoigny, 
ternational Federation of 
and the French Syndicate of Journal- 
ists, opened the Wednesday session with 
a brief report on the aims and accom- 
plishments of the French Union of 
News Writers. 

He told of the syndicate’s beginnings 
during the late stages of the World 
War when newspapermen were being 
displaced by non- -journalists who were 
eager to express their views in French 
newspapers. Mr. Dapoigny related the 
long but successful fight the French 
newspapermen had in getting one day 
off each week and one month’s vaca- 
tion. p 

He said that it took five years 
of consistent campaigning to establish 
the pension fund and compensation for 
those who are laid off when mergers 
and change of management occurs. He 
related how the syndicate has been in- 
strumental in obtaining legislation which 
permits newspapermen in France to de- 
duct one-third of their salaries for pro- 
fessional expenses under the income tax 
law. 

Upon motion of executive Sec- 
retary Eddy, the convention voted in 
favor of future affiliation with the In- 
ternational Federation of Journalists. 

The New York Newspaper Guild in- 
troduced a resolution, protesting against 

Section 606 (C) of the Rayburn Com- 
munications Bill, which if enacted 
would give the President power prac- 
tically at will to close wire and radio 
news stations under guise of a national 
emergency. 

In adopting this resolution, copies of 
which were wired to Senator Dill, Rep- 
resentative Rayburn and L. B. Palmer 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, guild members challenged 
the publishers “who so loudly protest 
against Section 3 (D) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act on the pretense 
that it interferes with freedom of the 
press, to cease their sham battle and 
engage with us in a real fight by in- 


representing the In- 
Journalists 











——— 





upon the deteat of this out- 
rageous legislation.” 

Ihe resolution states: 

“Much has been said lately by the 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association about freedom 
of the press, yet few publishers have 


protested against section 606 (c) of the 


sisting 


Ri ayburn communic ations bill. The 
chief purpose of the bill is worthy but 
if enacted into law this section would 


give the president power practically at 
will to close wire and radio news sta- 
tions, or censor the news that is per- 
mitted to pass through them. 

“The bill has passed the senate and 


is now pending before the house. The 
language of section 606 (c) is most 
alarming and contains a dire threat 


arainst freedom. It reads as follows: 

‘Upon proclamation by the president 
that there exists war, or threat of war, 
or a state of public peril or disaster, or 
in order to preserve the neutrality of 
the. United States, the president may 
suspend or amend for such time as he 
sees tit the rules and regulations appli- 
cable to any or all offices and stations 
for wire or radio communication within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
as prescribed by the commission, and 
may cause the closing of any such office 
or station and the removal —_— of 
its apparatus and equipment, or he may 
authorize the use or coved of any 
such office or station and/or its ap- 
paratus and equipment by any depart- 
ment of the government under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, upon 
just compensation to the owners.’ 


“Without free channels of informa- 
tion there can be no guarantee of 
liberty and the bill of rights in the 


constitution of this Republic becomes 
a naked fraud. Enactment of the 
quoted provision would place in the 
hands of one man the power to dam 
these channels; or to transform report- 
ing facilities into a grewsome propa- 
ganda machine, thereby frankly prosti- 


tuting our calling which, potentially 
honorable, has already suffered the 
Shame of thinly cloaked commercial 
control. 


“Nothing could protect the American 
people from being cajoled and brow- 
beaten into war to sacrifice precious 
lives for filthy profits; or from help- 
lessness to call a halt upon ruthless 
slaughter once begun. 

‘*Just compensation to the owners’ 
would only further mock the victims of 
resulting wars to whom compensation 
would be impossible. 

“The American Newspaper Guild, by 
its convention, condemns section 606 (c) 
of the Rayburn communications bill as 
un-American and inhuman; an irresis- 
tible invitation to dictatorship in its 
ugliest form.” 

_Morris Watson, Associated Press, 
New York, Chairman of the National 
Press Association Committee, presented 
a report dealing with the delay in 
formulating a code for press associa- 
tions and condemning the recovery 
administration for “its “capacity for 
inaction.’ 

“It is plain that something must be 
done to bring about a showdown”, said 
Watson. “The committee has been led 
to the conclusion that up to the present 
time the NRA has been unwilling to 
function in the face of any power, il- 
lusory or real, and to the further con- 
clusion that the division of the NRA 
responsible for newspaper and_ allied 
codes is administered from the employer 

VIEW JK int. 

‘The 


need for 


a press association 
code, so far as editorial workers are 
oncerned, is clearly indicated by such 


$13.50 


salaries as for a reporter with 
five years’ press association experience, 
who works 54 hours a week; $27.50 
for a rewrite man with seven years’ 
press association experience, who works 
54 hours a week; $29.00 for an as- 
sistant bureau manager in a large 
eastern city; $25.00 for a rewrite man 
in Chic ago, a city where living ex- 
penses are especially high; and other 
similar conditions. These figures are 
taken from a nation-wide study con- 
ducted by the Press Association Con- 
mittee of the Ne vspaper Guild ot New 
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Dorothy K. Loeb, Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-Statesman, only woman delegate regis- 


tered at convention, chats with fellow Guild members. 


Seated, left to right: 


Fred Shepper, Atlantic City (N. J.) Press-Union; Miss Loeb, Alexander Hieken, 

El Paso (Tex.) Herald-Post, and Raymond Brooks, Austin (Tex.) American. 

Standing: Noel Houston, Oklahoma City News, and Paul French, United Press 
Philadelphia bureau. 


York last 


means a 


fall. The study 
complete one. 
other abuses, too, such as the frequent 
requirement that employes pay their 
own expenses on ‘requested’ transfers. 

“We should urge upon President 
Roosevelt that under his spur the daily 
newspaper industry has at least recog- 
nized that news workers are, like other 
men, entitled to minimum wages and 
shortened work hours—an obligation 
which applies with equal force to press 
associations. 

“We believe 
rather than face public branding as 
backsliders, will come forward with 
some code, if a hearing is called. Any 
code could not we are sure you will 
agree, be any less of a code than that 
for daily newspapers, any change 
would have to be for the better.” 

Emmet Crozier, Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Eagle, treasurer, gave a report on 
Guild finances stating that through May 
31, total expenditures approximate 
$7,330. He said there is about $2,000 
euistending in national dues, with the 
Guild in need of nearly $1, 000 to meet 
current expenses immediately following 
the convention. 

Indicative of the tenor of the con- 
vention, Tuesday’s opening session fur- 
nished ample fireworks for guild dele- 
gates. 

Following introductory remarks by 
Rk. S. Gilfillan, Minneapolis Tribune, 
fourth vice-president of the national 
organization and _ president of the 
Newspaper Guild of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, President Broun read tele- 
graphed greetings from organizations 
of newspaper workers in Australia, 
England, Denmark, Holland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Gov. Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota 
set the stage for pointed remarks that 
tollowed when he urged the delegates 
to “Do something for yourselves, don't 
muff your chance” in his address 
welcome. He said in part: 

“The effort you people are making to 
gain the things that should be yours 
has gained our deep respect. I am very 
proud of the fact that newspapermen 
of Minnesota have organized almost 
100 per cent despite the many obstacles 
th rown in their path. 

“Now I don’t intend to indulge in 
any tirade about publishers, but I think 
this talk about free press and free 
speech may be best described by a term 
which the Greeks used, ‘phonokus bo- 
lognus. You know we have had a 
great many injunctions against labor 
papers and affairs, and many men have 


was by no 
[here are 


that press associations, 


so 


ot 


gone to jail for sedition in their ex- 
pression of what they thought were 
tree press utterances, but to these gen- 


tlemen who run the newspapers it was 
mere unbridled license. So this placing 
of a halo of a free press about the 
heads of the publishers today leads a 
gullible person like me to mere sus- 
picion.” 


Directing his comment directly to the 
newspaper guild movement, the Far- 
mer-Labor Party governor scored heav- 
ily with the delegates when he said: 

“And of course when you come to 
organize they (publishers) have that 
same solicitude for your welfare that 
they have had in the past. In the past, 
I understand, from a survey made by 
some of the boys in the Twin Cities 
belt, the pay of some of the reporters 
even exceeded that of a section hand, 
and they say to protect your initiative 
and your individual genius that you 
should not organize yourselves and 
regiment yourselves and get down to a 
dead level. You are above the common 
herd, although you don’t get paid for 
it, and you should work for your art 
and for your idealism, and certainly i 
is a remarkable thing to me that men 
and women associated with newspapers 
which 


in the main represent That 
Which Is and I think seeks to per- 
petuate, can still retain the amount ot 


idealism which you find among those 
who write for newspapers. 

“I can speak advisedly because the 
publishers on their editorial page throw 
bricks in the general direction of peo- 
ple like myself who have their radical 
moments, so to speak, and we try to 
hurl them back, yet there is maintained 
between us cordiality as far as the 
writing staffs are concerned. I have 
never had a quarrel with a reporter 
undertaking to write news for the 
newspapers with which I come in con- 
tact.” 

Goy. Olson concluded with a warn- 
ing for guild members not to acquire 
the “white collar complex.” He said: 

“This is a struggle between the wage 
earners and the dividend collectors. It 
is a question of distribution of pur- 
chasing power. Certainly if we are to 
have distribution of buying power we 
must place wages and salaries first and 
dividends second. Now the only way 
to do that is by organizing and acting 
collectively. It is useless for you to 
walk into the office of the publisher and 
say ‘Now we really think it would be 
charming of you to raise our salaries.’ 
I say you have to become militant. 

“You have a great chance to do some- 
thing famous, so do not muff the ball 
by getting on too high a plane. Keep 
down to bed rock, and listen to one who 
came up through the labor movement, 
that probably if you made some mili- 
tant demands and you had to resort to 
what is commonly called the strike, if 
you had to resort to that, why as long 
as the boys downstairs are running the 
presses you still have a newspaper, 
I say don't get too much above them.” 

President Broun, contrary to certain 
advance reports, followed the governor's 
speech with a proposal, which was en- 
dorsed by the Convention, to postpone 
discussion one year affiliation with 
the 

Mr. 


so 


ot 


American Federation of Labor. 
asserted it is the general 


Broun 





sentiment of guild members that 14 
should be no consideration Of atti; 
at this time because ot the need to 
the question further. He explaing 
this action was not a slap at the 
of L., but “at the present time we 
not made up our minds.” 

He suggested any resolution cq; 
ing A. F. of L. affiliation be tat 

What was easily the high 
the first day's session occurred why 
Louis burgess, who was recent} 
charged as editorial writer on the, 
l‘'rancisco Examiner, assertedly bea] 
of his affiliations as chairman , 
San Francisco Guild, delivered a y 
ing acdress designed to burn the 4 
ot William Randolph Hearst and; 
new life into local guilds that m: 
“affiliated’ with a “pussytooting p 
ity.” 

Burgess, who was enthusiasticali 
ceived and leter admitted as an of 
delegate ard was, in turn, hired ; 
guild organizer, told the convention 4 
ostensibly the cause of his dism 
was economy, but actually he 
threatened twice with loss of his 
ii he did not cease his activity ip 
guild. He also asserted that Ig 
Jennings, San Francisco Call-By 
a delegate to the convention, was 


that ii he attended the sessions ty 
would be no job waiting him « 
return. Jennings is present at the « 


vention and he told Epitor & 
LISHER that in order for him to ge 
vacation money he was obliged to: 
sign and accept the pay as two wal 
in full. His case has been filed 
the San Francisco Regional Ld 
30ard, 

Burgess’ 
his own case and that of guild menie 
generally follow in part: 
certain deinite choices 
up to us as newspaper men, and in: 
making of those choices we met nz 
of the 
guild members will have to meet: 
some have met already. The first i 
is whether you will be with the me: 
the publishers. A great many a 
ments were made to us in the trade 
many years in the middle salary bra 
ets that our interests were not 
the men who were beginners or ' 
were not so fortunate in the protes 
as we middle or upper salary men. 
is a real issue. Many of us have won 
many years at the trade and h 
worked up and we are interested i 
vidually in our advancement. 

“Take my own case. I 
fortably established in San Francs 
Then when I read about the gui 
said ‘My God, I wilt have to joi, 
1 will have to give up this peace.’ | 
peace and quiet. 
in the business 20 years you need t 
thought I would remain neutral buts 
I learned that there could be no neuts 
ity, and that was the first big ch 
You have either got to go with thes 
or with the publishers, there can tet 
middle ground fot the man in the: 
and upper salary brackets. You 





vot to choose between the men ant! 


managers. 
‘The 
get into the guild as an organizati 
find out there is a definite organ 
and definite decisions to be made. 
have to choose between the progr 
and the pussyfooters, who pus 
along every time anything com 
and you see a great many guild 
taking that position. 
footing and sometimes 
pigeons for the boss. 
be honest pussyfooters. 
that choice to be made a 
progressives and the pussyfooters. 
again I tound you have to £0 
with the progressives or ‘radica 
cause you have to do 
not make it a tea circle. 
“Then there was a third choice 
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live in Palo Alto, Herbert Hoot! 

town, and we have quite a few ti 

who consider themselves_ conservat! N 
They say ‘Why be active? Why m®&>  p 
along with the guild, but not get F Ery 
head over the top of the breastwotts soci 
They said ‘You could do better w" Pl: 


(Continued on page 14) 




















LONS NOW CENSOR 
SPEECHES FIRST 


Rainey’s Ruling, Protested by Press, 


ain ‘ 

the A Keeps Reports Unavailable for 

* We Papers Till Members 

“Revise” Them 

1 Cor . 

tab By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 

] i Epitok & PUBLISHER) _ 

as . \WASHINGTON, b. C., June 7—Barred 

My yyy a ruling of Speaker Henry T. 


tkainey trom obtaining official transcript 
foi speeches made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, a sub-com- 
mittee of the standing committee of 
ee correspondents was named this week 
- to confer with the Speaker in the hope 
oi having the prohibition lifted or at 
'§ Mink least modified. 

a The committee, consisting of W. 
call Turner Catledge, New York /imes, and 


iN Odi) Harry B. Gouss, Chicago Daily News, 
red @f) aso was to meet Representative Clar- 
NUON SS ence Cannon of Missouri, who was 
dise directly responsible for the ruling. 
Heretofore, correspondents working 


in the House press gallery have been 
accustomed upon specific request to re- 
ceive carbon copies of speeches as soon 
as the stenographers complete their 
transcription. Many of the House 
orators, however, have made a practice 
of completely revising their speeches, 
sometimes making substitutions of sub- 
stance as well as of language, before 
permitting the speech to be printed in 
the Congressional Record. The result 
has been that the speech appeartng in 
the newspapers has carried the imper- 
fections of language or of thought 
which the member has been anxious to 
avoid, 

Then, too, Congressmen frequently 
make statements on the floor of the 
House which are protected by their 
legislative immunity from libel suit, but 
in the light of cooler reflection they 
have seen fit to delete them from the 
record. Correspondents who filed 
stories on the basis of what they heard 
during the proceedings or who relied 
on the carbon copy given them by 
rade ficial stenographers have been em- 





y bras barrassed to find that nothing support- 
ot WF ing their stories appears in the printed 
or record, the member having stricken 
Fores" them out under his right to “revise and 
‘n. “28 extend remarks”. While the utterance 
Was} on the floor protects the writer, irre- 
id *'t spective of whether it appears in the 
ed printed record or not, the condition has 
not been free from unpleasantness. 
wath _It was in furtherance of this prac- 
anes) tice that Representative Cannon, who 
gull} has frequently complained of the treat- 
om, } ment accorded him by the press in the 
1 “| Capital and at home, asked Speaker 
ne Rainey to rule on the question of giving 
‘a * “I reporters copies of speeches without the 
nie consent of the member speaking. 
news}. Cannon, a Democrat, and chairman of 
cH} the House District Appropriations Com- 
“i mittee had criticized a colleague, Rep- 


tesentative John J. Cochran, but had 
revised” his remarks by striking out 
some of the more caustic statements. 
However, the correspondents had copies 
t the speech and printed them before 
te corrections were made. This stirred 
‘ie ire of the Missourian and prompted 
's action against the press. 
Representative Bertrand H. Snell, 
Republican leader in the House, said, 
ater the ruling had been reported to 
um: “The ruling of Speaker Rainey 
amounts to a censorship of the press 
and it is a dirty trick. The people of 
the country ought to know about. it. 
he Democrats are now trying to dic- 
fate what the press says about them.” 
_ making his ruling, however, 
Speaker Rainey had explained that the 
Frocdent established by the late Speaker 
‘icholas Longworth, a Republican, will 
henceforth be followed, Longworth hav- 
ing ruled that the speeches are not 





ice. | ; : “ees PO 
a sutle to the press until “revised” by 
oP) Be members who deliver them. 





NEW POST FOR R. L. WILSON 


+ 08 _ Ronald Lee Wilson, formerly with 
orks st W asey & Co., has become as- 
rite | ycltted with Anderson, Davis & 


‘atte, Inc., as art director. 
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SYNDICATE MEN JOIN FORCES 

















J. V. Connolly, head of King Features Syndicate (left) and Christy Walsh, head 

of Christy Walsh Syndicate. who announced this week a affiliation by which 

King Features will act as exclusive sales agents for all Christy Walsh features. 
This will permit Mr. Walsh to devote his full time to editorial direction. 


NETWORK IS BUILDING 
ITS NEWS SERVICE 


Yankee Organization Has 30 Corre- 
spondents in Key Cities and Ten 
News Broadcasts a Day—One 
Advertiser Signed Up 


By Carrott bk. PELLISSIER 

The recent controversy in Boston be- 
tween members of the Massachusetts 
State House Press Association and 
members of the Yankee Network News 
Service over the admission of the radio 
news gatherers into the press galleries 
and the press rooms at the State House 
remains more or less passive. How- 
ever, radio is making a real fight for 
news, of that there can be little ques- 
tion. The Yankee Network stations 
have sunk a large sum of money into 
their news gathering organization and 
stand to spend plenty more before it 
will show any cash returns. 

The Yankee Network News Ser- 
vice is building a news gathering or- 
ganization throughout New England 
which it claims will be the equal of 
any newspaper in the section. In Bos- 
ton to-day it has on its regular payroll, 
a city hall reporter, a state house re- 
porter, a courthouse reporter, a federal 
building reporter, police headquarters 
reporters (more than one here for 24- 
hour service is given), three desk men, 
two leg men, a secretary-assistant to 
the editor, and a staff of some 30 cor- 
respondents located in the key cities 
throughout the New England territory. 
Many of these correspondents are paid 
by the amount of material used, but, 
according to Editor Richard D. Grant, 
if their earnings do not make a living 
wage they are put on a salary basis. 

Most of the men engaged are experi- 
enced newspapermen. Practically all 
news matter is sent in by telephone or 
telegram. Speed is imperative at all 
times and naturally, the radio reporters 
delight in scooping the press on im- 
portant news, whenever possible. Their 
success in this venture is open to ques- 
tion. 


_ The news broadcast program is as 
follows: 7:15 a. m—WWNAC (local) ; 
8:00 a. m—WAAB (local and _ net- 


work) ; 12:20 p. m—WNAC (local) ; 
1:30 p. m.—(network only); 2:45 p. 
m—WAAB (local); 6:00 p. m— 
WNAC (local and network except 
Providence and New Bedford) ; 6:30 p. 
m.—(Providence and New Bedford 
only); 7:00 p. m—WAAB (local); 
9:45 p. m—WAAB (local); 11:00 
p. m—WNAC (local and network for 
15 minutes followed by five minutes on 
WNAC only). 

On Sundays there are five broad- 
casts, 8:45 a. m., 6:00 p. m., 6:45 p. m., 
9:45 p. m. and 11:15 p. m. Three are 
network and two are distinctly local 
broadcasts. Throughout the entire day, 
at half hour intervals from 7:00 a. m. 
to 1:00 a. m., 25-word flashes are given. 


importance given the news broadcasts. 
Editor Grant and Jack Ingersoll divide 
honors in these’ broadcasts. Editor 
Grant contides that it is difficult to ob- 
tain a good news broadcaster but that 
others would be trained for service 
soon. 

Editor Grant, a tall heavily built man, 
dynamic and impulsive, served the Bos- 
ton Transcript for 12 years in many 
different capacities. His natural abil- 
ity carried him far and he soon became 
radio editor and managed the Tran- 
script radio station WBET (now ex- 
tinct). He served five years as state 
house reporter and during the last 
year gave a regular broadcast of edi- 
torial comment on political and civic 
affairs. 

Grant feels that radio should be given 
equal rights with the press and states 
that he will fight to the limit for those 
rights. He sees in radio news broad- 
casting a competitor of the newspaper. 
but only in the sense that it can give 
out spot news quicker and to larger 
number of people. He claims that the 
only antagonism shown his reporters 
anywhere is in the state house. 

He frankly states that news broad- 
casts are being instituted as a money- 
making project. Attempts are being 
made to sell them to various adver- 
tisers and one period has already been 
sold. 

McEVOY IN NEW POST 

Paul McEvoy, for the past several 
years editor and general manager of 
the Washington (N. C.) Daily News, 
has resigned to become affiliated with 
General Newspapers, Inc., publishers of 
daily newspapers in several different 
states. Mr. McEvoy, it is reported, 
will take over the management of one 
of the papers of the organization located 
in Oklahoma. His brother, Maurice 
McEvoy, who has been on the staff of 
the Daily News for some time, was 
promoted to the editorship of the paper 
June 4 

DAILY FOR THE BLIND 

Blind since his 9th year, Bernard 
Krebs, New York University student 
who got his sheepskin this week, will 
presently start the first Praille daily 
for the 64.000 blind citizens of this 
country. The first issue is due in the 
Fall. It will be a 24-page paper, 10x17 
inches, and will carry advertising and 
news in condensed form. Mr. Krebs 
lost his sight through the premature ex- 
plosion of flashlight powder. 





W. VA. MEETING JULY 20-21 

Annual summer meeting and outing 
of the West Virginia State Newspaper 
Council, originally scheduled for June 
> anc 16 at Parkersburg, has been 
changed to July 20 and 21 and will be 
held at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., according to 
an announcement by Brooks Cottle, 
editor, Moraantown Post. and presi- 


This schedule is given to show the dent of the association. 
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DAILIES COOPERATE IN 
BUYING STATION 


WRHM Now Jointly Owned by 
Minneapolis Tribune and St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press 


(Special to Eviror & PuBLisuer) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., June 4—Joint 
purchase of the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WRHM by the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press and the Minneapolis 
Tribune to provide a combination news- 
paper and radio service is announced by 
Leo E. Owens and Frederick E. Mur- 
phy, publishers of the respective papers. 

The new management stated that im- 
mediate steps will be taken to furnish 
the radio audience in the Twin Cities 
and surrounding territory with the most 
interesting entertainment and features. 
Experienced radio operators will be en- 
gaged in arranging and improving the 
programs, making use of the best avail- 
able material offered in the press and 
radio fields. 

In regard to the subject of news 
broadcasting, Mr. Owens and Mr. Mur- 
phy made the following joint statement 
in reply to a request from Epitor & 
PUBLISHER: 

“In the operation of WRHM we ex- 
pect to conform to the publisher-radio 
agreement. Our entry into the broad- 
casting field is so recent, however, that 
we have not yet had time to work out 
plans for the operation of the station. 
We are making a survey at present 
to check up the methods used by other 
newspapers which own and operate 
radio stations. Our operation will be 
governed largely by the conclusions to 
be drawn from the survey.” 


CHICAGO STAFF WINS TWICE 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
advertising has won the monthly 
prize twice during the past six 
months in the salesmanship contest 
sponsored by the general management 
of the Hearst newspapers. On each of 
the four other occasions, the Herald and 
Examiner has been awarded honorable 
mention for excellence of individual 
sales work. Harold Tobin of the Her- 
ald and Examiner daily staff was_the 
national prize winner for April. Ray- 
mond Zollo won first honors last De- 
cember. Winners of honorable mention 
were Frank J. Loomis, Thomas W. 
Thackery, John D. Sheehan and R. M. 
Vandivert. William Murphy is adver- 
tising director of the paper, which is in 
competition with solicitors on 27 other 
Hearst newspapers in the monthly 
salesmanship contest. 





PROF. CAHAN LEAVES SCHOOL 


Prof. Samuel Cahan of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sitv, has resigned and will reenter news- 
paper work. He has been on the fac- 
ulty at Syracuse since 1924. Mr. 
Cahan was formerly a reporter on the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. During the 
last five years he has worked as a copy 
reader and reporter on the Syracuse 
Herald during summers, and part time 
during the college year while he was 
teaching. He has also written for met- 
ropolitan newspapers and magazines. 


SOVIET SENDING WRITER | 
The first permanent correspondent ot 
the Soviet press in the United States 
will be Viladimer Romm of the Moscow 
Isvestia, who is being sent to Washing- 
ton, according to a special dispatch to 
the New York Times June 1. Mr. 
Romm was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given in his honor by the 
board of editors of Izvestia in Moscow, 
June 1, at which both American and 
Soviet newspapermen attended. He left 


for this country June 7. 


JOINS MADISON AGENCY 

Ralph D. Timmons, for several years 
a United Press correspondent at Madi- 
son, Wis., has joined Arthur Towell, 
Inc.. Madison advertising agency, as ac- 
count executive. He will concern him- 
self with production of advertising for 
several industrial accounts. 
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STORES 


HALT RISE IN 


Editor 
ADVERTISING 


PERCENTAGE; EARN SMALL NET GAIN 


4.0% of Sales Volume Spent on Advertising in 1933, Same as in 
1932, According to Harvard Report—Newspapers Took 
1.55 to 4.2%, Remaining Dominant Medium 

By ROBERT S. MANN 


HE 
long 
sales 
stores and 
advertising, 
ered by the Bureau 
search of Harvard 
stores representing almost a third of 
the sales volume oi such stores for 
the whole United States. 

The results of this survey, 
was carried on under a grant 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, were released this week in a 
bulletin (No. 92) of the Bureau of 
Business Research, entitled “Operating 
Results of Department and Specialty 
Stores in 1933.” The bulletin by 
Prof. Carl N. Schmalz, manager of 
the Bureau. It is one of a series. 

A table of general averages shows 
tl advertising expenditures for de- 
partment stores as a group, which in 
1929 amounted to 3.3 per cent of net 
sales, rose throughout the depression 
as sales volume declined and as stores 
put on increased advertising pressure 
to stem the tide. In 1930 the percen- 

was 3.5, in 1931 it was 3.8 and 
in 1932 it reached 4.0 per cent. For 
1933 the percentage was unchanged at 
4.0 per cent. 


the end of the 
percentages of 
department 
spent on 
to figures gath- 
of Business Re- 
University from 


saw 
the 
which 


stores 


year 1933 
climb in 
volume 
specialty 
according 


net 


which 
from 


is 





o 


tage 


For specialty stores the advertising 
percentage rose from 4.0 in 1929 to 
4.3 in 1930, to 4.4 in 1931, and to a 


peak at 4.8 in 1932. 
centage shrank to 4.4. 

The table on this page, which is com- 

piled from a number of tables in the 
bulletin and its predecessor for 1932, 
shows the fluctuation in advertising per- 
meer according to the size of store 
While the trend is not clearly defined, 
paces the stores making less than 
$1.000,000 of sales a year were more 
successful in reducing the advertising 
percentage—or increasing sales volume 
—than were the larger stores. Specialty 
of all sizes reduced their per- 
‘entages but still, in general, spent more 
on advertising and sales promotion than 
did the department stores. 
Ne wspaper advertising, as usual, was 
ie largest factor in the stores’ sales 
promotion, taking from 1.55 per cent to 
4.2 per cent of net sales. The smallest 
department stores, with sales volume of 
less than $500,000 a year, kept their 
newspaper expenditures down to 2 
per cent less. The largest depart- 
ment stores, with sales volume of $20).- 
000.000 or more, spent 2.95 per cent 
on newspapers. The other groups were 
all over 3 per cent. Specialty stores 
of all sizes ranked high in newspaper 
expenditures. 

Direct advertising 
0.3 per cent of net sales, with “other 
advertising” running approximately 
same. With the largest specialty stores 
the percentage for direct advertising 
went up as high as 0.4. 

When the advertising payroll, sup- 
plies and other advertising expenses are 
added, the total for “sales promotion 
and general advertising” rises as high 
as 5.3 for department stores and 5.45 
for specialty stores. As shown in the 
table however the 1933 figures under 
this heading are nearly all lower than 
th for 1932 

Another important item in a 
advertising not shown in the 
This is store and window display 
accounted in 1933 for 0.4 to 0.6 per 
rent of net sales. To get what the 
Harvard bulletin calls “total publicity” 
percentage the display item should be 
added to the percentage for sales pro- 
motion and general advertising. 

Chis vear for the first time a spe- 
cial study was made of stores’ perform- 
ance on the basis of appeal and char- 
acter of clientele. This indicated that 
stores making a quality appeal were 
to do business on a much smaller 


In 1933 the per- 


stores 


1 
+} 


55 


or 


took from 0.1 to 


the 


hose 
store’s 
table 


which 


is 


able 


ad\ 


ing 


dium classes of customers. 


of 


ume, 
lines 


spe 
ver 
5.7 
adv 
als« 
cen 


tively. 
medium” 
quality 
only 


I 


000,000 sales 
groupings were 


the 


ertising percentage than stores us- 
a price appeal to the low and me- 
In the class 
$4,000,000 to $10,000,000 sales vol- 
stores whose clientele and price 
were classed as “low medium” 
nt 4.45 per cent on newspaper ad- 
tising, 4.8 on total advertising, and 
on sales promotion and general 
ertising. In the “medium” class, 
» making a price appeal, the per- 
tages were 5.0, 5.6 and 6.2, respec- 
3ut for stores in the “high- 
class or higher, making a 
appeal, the percentages were 
3.35, and 4.15 respectively. 
n the class of $10,000,000 to $20,- 
volume, where only two 
made instead of three, 
making price appeal spent 


y 2.95, 


stores 


3.85 per cent on newspaper advertising, 


4.5 


sales 
ing. 
appeal spent only 


cen 


This reflects the 


in 


ability 


gor 


and 5.35 


general 


on total advertising, 
promotion and 
Sut the stores 


on 
advertis- 
making quality 
3.2 per cent, 3.6 per 
cent, respectively. 
higher sales checks 
stores, showing their 
more dollars worth of 
given amount of news- 


t. and 4.3 per 


the quality 
to sell 


dds with a 


paper space than the stores with price 


appeal. In all other expenses the price 
stores were lower than the quality 
stores, spending less of a clerk’s time 
on each customer, and making more 


sales per square foot of floor space. 


line 


department 





‘he following figures present in out- 
form the combined results for the 
stores which reported for 
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the Bureau’s study: 
SS ee $1.093,145,000 100.00% 
Cost of Merchan- 
dise (Net) $699.319.000 64.0 9 
Other Costs: 
Total Payroll ... $199,963.000 18.3 < 
Real Estate Costs ¢ 00 5.85 
ees ising §.000 4.0 
Interest (inclu 
interest on 
capta owned), 23.093.000 1 
All Other n Ae 85,829.00 7.85 
Total Other Costs 416.007 ,000 38.1 & 
Total Cost of Sales $1.115.926,001 102.1 % 
(Toss) (Toss) 
$2?.781.N06 ee: 
$42, Af % 
Net Gain .. os $19,745.01 1.8 &% 
The bulletin announces that the year 
1933 brought “a most impressive turn- 
about in the earnings of department 
and specialty stores, the first reversal 
of the steady downward trend which 


1934 


had persisted since before the depres- 
sion.” 

Stores typically earned a small net 
gain aiter crediting miscellaneous in- 
come and beiore charging interest on 
invested capital, it stated. 

[his improvement is credited to the 
rising prices of 1933, which increased 
the percentage of gross margin, and to 
important reductions in store expense 
rates. This reduction of expense was 
made despite increases in payrolls in 
the last half of 1933 to conform to the 
NRA movement. 


P. CO. CUTS BANK LOANS 





First Quarter Deficit $980,975 
Against $2,239,073 Last Year 
The report of the International Paper 

& Power Company and subsidiaries tor 

the first quarter of 1934 reveals that 

$1,000,000 of bank loans was paid off 
by the International Paper Company in 

\pril in addition to a reduction of $1,- 

166,703 effected in the first three months 

of the year, leaving $16,385,559 out- 

standing. In addition, consolidated 
funded debt was reduced $1,276,066 in 


the first quarter. 
Net loss by International Paper & 
Power for the first quarter was $980,- 


975 aiter all deductions, comparing with 
a deficit of $2,239,073 in the 1933 
period. Consolidated deficit on March 
31 was $3,581,166. 

Gross revenue was $35,929,649, 
paring with $30,031,891 for the 1933 
period, a gain of almost 20 per cent, 
President A. R. Graustein reports. 
Cost of sales and expenses, less other 
income and profit on exchange, was 
$25,113,686, against $20,860,114, leaving 
net earnings of $10,815,963, compared 
with $9,171,778 in the first quarter last 
year. 

Effective on January 1, depreciation 
of pulp and paper properties has been 
increased by about 50 per cent over the 
amount charged in 1933. Consolidated 
depreciation during the first quarter of 
1934 charged to net earnings was 
611,618, comparing with $2,209,279 
the 1933 period. 


coni- 





nm 


KLEIN JOINS MOVIE FIRM 
Julius Klein, former Chicago Ger- 
man-American newspaper editor, one 
time Chicago Herald and Examiner re- 
porter and a_ foreign correspondent 
during the World War, has signed a 
contract with Universal Pictures. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 

Louis A. Fehling and Lon W. 
Jourdet have announced the incorpora- 
tion of Fehling & Jourdet, Inc., to con- 
duct a general advertising agency in 
Philadelphia. Offices are located at 
1524 Chestnut strect. 








‘ STORE ADVERTISING PERCENTAGES 


(From bulletins of Harvard Bureau 


Results of Department and Specialty Stores” 


1933. 





Newspaper *Total **Sales Promotion 
Sales Volume Advertising Advertising and Gen. Adv. 
1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Department Stores: 
Less than $150.000......... l iis 
$150.000 to $300,000. ....... 2 2.2 2.6 2.6 eee oe 
$300.000 to $500.000....... 2 2.5 3.0 3.1 3.55 -F 
900.000 to $750,000. ...... 3 3.35 3.65 3.75 ® Rs 
750.000 to $1.000.000...... 3. mene 3.45 ei 4.05 4. 
$1.000.000 to $2.000.000.... 3.3 3.23 3.8 <j 4.4 4. 
$2.000.000 to $4.000,000.... 3.85 1.0 4.3 4.6 5.0 5. 
$4.000.000 to $10.000.000... 4.1 4.0 1.5 4.5 Fe >. 
$10.000.000 to $20.000.000.. 3.55 3.45 1.0 3.8 1.8 ec 
$26.000,000 or more........ 2.95 3.35 3.3 4.2 4. 
Specialty Stores: 
Less than $500,000. ........ va = 3.5. 4.0 mae 
$500,000 to $2.000.000...... 4.2 4.25 4.65 4.8 5.85 §.55 
$2.000.000 or more........ 3.85 4.2 1.5 4.9 5.45 5.95 
“Total Advertising” includes newspaper advertising, also direct ad- 


vertising and other advertising. 


**“Sales Promotion and General Advertising” 


tising.” 
but not display. 


***1932 figures gave only one percentage for whole group, 


to $1.000.000, 


100 per cent equals total net sales.) 


also advertising payroll, supplies and other advertising expenses, 


of Business Research on “Operating 
for years 1932 and 











includes “Total Adver- 


$500,000 














WAR - DEBT DEMANX 


FELT BY WRITERS } 
Open Arms Policy to U. S. Reporte)’ ———— 


Changed to Closed Door Att. 
tude as National Purse 
Strings Tighten 


European news is harder to get ti 
ever before, and_with the underly 
conflict between Fascism and Comm 
ism ever prex 
there will bk 
great deal oj = 
portant x 
coming om 
Europe 
American ne 
papers, accordy 
to Donald D; 
Chicago T riby 
foreign cm 
spondent, wh 
accompanied § 
Polish boxers; 
America {for 
Internatog 
Golden Glory 
contests in Chicago recently, whi 
were won by the Chicago boys. 

Announcement was made that beca 
of the growing interest in Poland, 2 
because of the increasingly impor 
position which that country is attai 
in international affairs, the Tribune 
established a news bureau in Wary 
Mr. Day will be in charge when he: 
turns to Poland. He has previo 
been northeastern European correspe 
dent ior the Tribune with headquare 
in Riga. 

In an interview 











Donato Day 














with Eprror & P 





LISHER this week, Mr. Day said: 

“One of the interesting developme 
in Europe today is that, while a i 
years ago, when all Europe was te 
rowing trom the United States, Am 

can newspapermen were received 
cordiaily in every foreign ministry 4 at 
were given all the intormation desh pg. gq 
today gathering of news has bee W; 
more complicated and corresponte (Wi 
who investigate and ask embarrasJ 
questions are “persona non grata’ (Sp 
that reason, news is harder to ge \aptso 
ever before.” ment Jun 









to Amen 
Ameng 


Day 
visiting 


Accompanying Mr. 
was his wife. who is 
for the first time. 

Mr. Day began his newspaper catt 
as a reporter on the Chicago City Ne 
Bureau and was later a member of! 


ng in 


i the ( 





old Chicago Journal, but was fired, rede 
said, because he smoked cigarettes pil] be s 
the editorial office. During the Wefibrough ; 


War, he served in the Navy and aitt 


wards joined the old New York W 
He went to Russia shortly after 
revolution and became northea 


European correspondent for the Tri 
in 1921. His work in connection 4 


Poland's pre + ations for the Intew Compet 





tional Golden Gloves bouts in @ s been 
brought him temporarily into Pola mes w; 
and when he returns with the Do epous, 


he will make Warsaw his headquatt 


ADVERTISING TAX BILL 





A bill introduced last week in 4" 
Louisiana House of Representative nl 
tax newspaper advertising is séét we 
newspapermen as a measure directed. he 
United States Senator Huey P. Leggeliser, 
in retaliation for the almost unamm mg 


light waged against him by the { 
the state. The bill, introduced by ¥ 








Re 
resentatives J. Porter Burgess ot Me : 
roe and Lorris Wimberly of Aras = 
provides for a tax of 2 per cem 


gross receipts from advertising in 1) 
papers or periodicals of more th ne 
(AW) circulation, and on receipts ™ 
motion picture advertising. 





LAWYERS’ ADS BARRED 

The executive committee of 
Cleveland Bar Association ruled a 
week that it is unethical for lawyes) 
advertise in newspapers and maga” 





It appears the ruling was made? 
marily because several attorneys ® 
been advertising in foreign lang 


newspapers and other publications. 














\ mena 
Amen 
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HOW BILLBOARD FIRM “TRIMMED” CHATTANOOGA’S MEMORIAL ELMS 











TATELY memorial elms, labeled 
with bronze markers in memory oi 
hattanooga youths, who died in the 
Vorld War, used to line Rossville 
wlevard, one of Chattanouga’s main 
ihways to the South, as shown in the 
icture at the left. 

But when Memorial Day dawned this 
ear, the scene looked like the second 
f these pictures. Workmen hired by 
he Packer Outdoor Advertising Com- 


RIVAL PAPERS JOIN IN 
SELLING SPACE 


Moth Local and National Copy Will 


Be Solid as a Unit by Madison 

(Wis.) Journal and Capital 

Times 

(Special to Epttor & Pusiisiier) 
Mapison, Wis., June +—Announce- 
June 1 of the plan to sell adver- 
ising in the Wisconsin State Journal 
ai the Capital Times on a unit basis 
marks an unusual business arrangement 
competitive daily 
ad Sunday newspapers in Wisconsin’s 





Tieoital city. 


Advertising, both local and national, 





seei 
ected 


Pr. 


jamm-- 


pres 
by Be 
of Me 
Arca 
cent 
in ne 










Lalisher, and Tom C. 


+ Ss the Lee 


* Brill be sold as a unit for both papers 


rough an organization to be known 
Madison Newspapers. The combina- 
in affects only the business offices 
ithe two papers and there will be no 
ange in the personnel, the editorial 
, or stock control of either news- 


Competition between the two dailies 
s deen a lively one since the Capital 
mes Was organized during the war 
espouse the cause of the late Robert 
La Follette. Its continuance has 
athe development of strong circula- 
substantial advertising linage 
wings and high quality of news and 
oral content in both papers. The 
r Times was formed in December, 
i by William T. Evjue, editor and 
Bowden, busi- 
KS manager. Both continue in those 
sitions in the new combination. 
he Wisconsin State Journal is the 
bind oldest newspaper in Wisconsin 
continuous publication since its crea- 
a It was founded as a dz aily Sept. 30, 
my With an ancestry back into the 
‘ly of territorial days started in 
while the Capital Times has been a 
ous spokesman for the Wisconsin 
sressive party. The State Journal 
‘dependent Republican in its polit- 
views. A. M. Brayton is editor 
‘publisher and Don Anderson busi- 
“Manager. The Journal is a mem- 
Syndicate, of which 
Ader of Davenport, Ia., is presi- 





Noe, 


Rothenberg and Jann will rep- 
Madison Newspapers in the na- 
al fel The two papers will con- 
“© operate radio station WIBA. 














pany had sawed and chopped down 
eight of the handsome trees on May 29 
so that any person who might be eager 
to read the billboard would not find their 
view obstructed by mere memorial elms. 

Teachers at Chiton Hills school, 


shown in the photographs, and other 
residents of the vicinity protested 
against the chopping to no avail. Next 


and 


day the protest swelled in volume, 
still continues. 








Sanford Sapperstein, Chattanooga 
manager for the Packer company, dis- 
claimed responsibility, saying he had in- 
structed the workmen to trim the irees 
so the billboard could be seen, but that 
he had not expected them to do such 
a thorough job of it. He offered 
apologies, but added that “there seems 
to be nothing we can do about it new.” 

Chattanooga civic organizations took 
an opposite view and insisted that the 





Communications Bill Is Passed; 
Now Waits President’s Signature 


(Special to Eptror & PusBLisHer) 
V 7 ASHINGTON, D. C., June 4— 

The ifederal communications bill 
this week completed its circuit and was 
back in the White House, trom whence 
it had emanated, approved by both 
houses of Congress and ready for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's signature. 

Changed ina number of minor particu- 
lars, the bill as it came off “the hill” 
embodies the principles of radio, tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable regulation 
sought by the chief executive, and will 
make possible the control of media of 
communication recommended by Roose- 
velt. 

It was stripped, according to Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn who was in 
charge of the measure on the house 
side, of the portions to which the press 
of the nation had objected. Leading 
the debate for its adoption, he told his 
colleagues : 

“Section 202 (a), based upon sections 
2 and 3 (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, forbids unjust and unreason- 
able discriminations. The present law 
is followed, and there can be no doubt 
that reasonable classifications are per- 
mitted. This is the section against 
which some newspapers and stock ex- 
change tirms are protesting because of 
a possible restriction of leased wires. 
Their protests are really based upon 
amendments which Postal Telegraph 
suggested to the section, which amend- 


ments were not adopted by the com- 
mittee. There is no ground for fear 
that the law will not recognize exist- 


ing classes of service. 

Despite this assurance, several mem- 
bers of the house dwelt at length upon 
the potential interference with the right 
of free expression, but Representative 
Harold McGugin of Kansas, took an 
opposite view, saying: 

‘There still remains the freedom of 
the press. I wish to say that with all 
the greatness of radio, the liberty of 
the people of this country yet rests in 
the press and not in the radio. I hope 
that some time a plan may be devised 
whereby the use of the air will be free 
without censorship or discrimination. 

“The real depository of the liberties 
of the people is to be found in the free- 


dom of the press.” 


Representative Hamilton Fish of 


New York, carried discussion of the 
bill into the matter of publicity work 
in the federal government under the 
present administration. 


‘There are literally hundreds of paid 
publicity agents throughout the United 
States receiving substantial salaries. 
I venture to say there are over a hun- 
dred who receive salaries in excess of 
$3,000, a very large proportion of them 
former members of the press—intelli- 


gent, likeable and competent”, he as- 
serted. 

Representative Charles Truax sug- 
gested the absence of large number of 


publicity agents during the Hoover ad- 
ministration might be accounted for by 
the fact that there was then nothing to 
publicize. 


The proposal to give one-forth of 
all radio facilities to educational, re- 
ligious, labor, agricultural and kindred 


agencies was mentioned frequently dur- 
ing the house debate, but was net ser- 
iously urged and was not put in the 
bill. It had been rejected by the Senate, 
and had been thrust aside by the com- 


mittees in charge of the bill on both 
sides. 
The chief differences between the 


house measure and the senate proposal 
as they went to conference, are that the 
former would create a commission of 
seven members and the latter, one of 
five. The senate would set up a new 
system of allocating radio broadcasting 
channels by srsaenge the radio act of 


1927. The house bill, while granting 
some additional authority over inter- 
state communications systems, would 


not contain any new radio provisions. 

The immediate task of the commission 
when it is selected will be to make a 
study of the problems of each of the 
systems of communication involved 
and make a report back to the next 
Congress with recommendations for per- 
manent legislation. 


FARSON VISITING CHICAGO 

Negley Farson, Chicago Daily News 
London correspondent, and his wife are 
visiting Chicago friends. Mr. Farson 
will remain until about June 15, when 
he will return to London. 





billboard company should replace each 
of the trees with a full-size twelve-inch 
elm, even though the cost might be 
almost prohibitive. A counter-proposal 
is that small trees of normal trans- 
planting size be placed where the large 
ones were taken out, and given special 
care until they have grown larger. Clubs 
that added their voices to the denuncia- 
tion included the Civitan, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and various women's clubs. _ 


PROMOTION ‘MEN WILL 
HEAR ADVERTISERS 


Paul Hollister, Ben Duffy, T. S. Mar- 
shall, on Program of Newspaper 
Men’s Convention in 


New York 


New spaper promotion as it affects the 
retail advertiser, the advertising agency, 
and the national advertiser will be dis- 
cussed at the coming convention of the 
newspaper Promotion and_ Research 
Managers Association by the following 
speakers respectively: Paul Hollister, 
executive vice-president of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York department store; 
3en Duffy, vice-president of Batten, 
Parton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York agency; and T. S. Marshall, ad- 
vertising manager of Shell Eastern Pe- 
troleum Products, Inc., New York. 

These speakers will be heard on Tues- 
day, June 19. In addition, Dr. Stuart 
A. Rice, assistant director of the Bureau 
of the Census, will tell of surveys and 
market data available through the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

A luncheon will also be 
19, with L. E. 
York Daily 
afterward. 

Other sessions will be held Monday 
morning, June 18, and Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 20, with discussions led by 
members of the association, including 


held on June 
McGivena of the New 
News leading a discussion 


Andrew Carmical of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer; J. A. Swan, Des Moines Reg- 
ister & Tribune; D. A. Sullivan, Pitts- 
burgh Press; Jacob Albert. Detroit 
News; H. W. Hoile, Birmingham News 
and Age-Herald; W. P. Houchin, Cleve- 
land News. Following are the topics : 

“Our Most uccessful Circulation Cam- 
paigns”’, 

“Our Most Successful Classified Cam- 


Salesman’s Data Book—Its Care and 





One man Promotion Department”’ 


“Should wspaper Promoti Be Bud- 
geted ?” 
“Surveys and Their Value” 


“The Value of Radio Broade 

Promoting Circulation or 
ewspapers a 

“Ideas thz at Art 


asting for 
\dvertising for 


Getting Business for Our 


Paper Now” 
“Merchandising Departments—Their Value’’. 
One feature of the program will be 


the display of prize-winning material 
from the Eprtor & PusBLisHer Promo- 
tion Contest for 1933. 

The promotion convention will be held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
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MORE BRICKBATS FOR ADVERTISING IN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY’S “ANNALS” 
Helpless Consumer Is Flouted by Manufacturers, and Driven Here 
or There by Paid Publicity, Say Writers, Calling 
For Distribution Reforms 


By ROBERT S. MANN 


ough for the consumer 


[’ S pretty t 
these days. His automobile has too 


much acceleration, her silk stockings 
have too much allure, the advertising 
they both read is too snobbish, there are 
too many kinds of toothbrushes from 


which to choose. 

Consumers—driven by villainously ei- 
ficient advertising men, we gather— 
spend too much of their money on cos- 
metics and mouth washes, fast automo- 
biles, and movie shows, when in their 
heart of hearts, we presume, they would 
preter to have shiny noses and natural 
lips, ride in slow cheap cars, and spend 
the rest on “socially constructive” activi- 
ties. 

Moreover, strange to say, the adver- 
tisers have “deliberately drawn the con- 
sumer into a habit of relying upon 
trade-marks and slogans, rather than 
educating him to demand quality stand- 
ards set by an impartial agency. 

In other words, business and adver- 

ising take another walloping in a new 
volume of the “Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence,” entitled “The Ultimate Con- 
sumer—A Study in Economic IlIliter- 
acy.’ Twenty-two articles—mostly by 
college professors, four by persons at- 
tached to Consumers’ Research, one by 


a business man—range from yearnings 
ior the good old days when there was 
net so much advertising (nor so much 
usiness) to an assortment of sugges- 
for governmental action, with 
various slaps at the whole profit system 
distribution. 
The book is 
an Academy 
Science, Philadelphia. 

Here, for instance, is the picture of 
the consumer as seen in the leading arti- 
cle of the book by Dr. Robert S. Lynd, 
professor of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity and member of the NRA Con- 
sumers Advisory Board: 

“He stands there alone—a man bare- 
handed, against the accumulated mo- 
mentum of 43,000,000 horsepower and 
their army salesmen, advertising men 
and other jockeys. He knows he buys 
wastefully in terms of time, energy, and 
money, that his desires and insecurities 
are exploited continually, that even his 
government withholds from him vitally 
mportant information by which both it 
and industry save millions of dollars 
annually in their purchasing; but he 
needs an overcoat, or his wife a dress, 
aml he must somehow get on with the 
cluttered business of living, so he pays 
down his money and hopes the purchase 
will turn out ail right.” 

Advertising men should be cheered at 
the high efficiency rating given to ad- 
vertising by those who dread it most. 

Colston Estey Warne, associate profes- 
sor of economics at Amherst College, 
this “Whether the battle rages 
in the market for toothpaste or vachts, 
the use of advertising is decisive. From 
morning to night, whether from the 
breakfast table newspaper, the street car 
placard, the glaring billboard, the at- 
tention-commanding neon signs, or the 


tions 


ol 
Amer- 
Social 


the 
and 


published by 
of Political 


ot 


Says 


evening’s radio program, advertising 
forces itself upon our attention. It is 
today a part of the stuff of which capi- 
talism is made. According to its dic- 
tates we eat, sing, bathe, dance, travel, 
read, clothe ourselves, plan our recre- 
ation, buy our cars. Scarcely a field 
avoids its penetration. Even upon death, 
one is likely to be buried by a morti- 
cian who advertises. . . . 
“Advertising will doubtless flourish 


ider the Recovery economics of lim- 
ited output and frozen margins. More 
agents will be needed to clear the mar- 


ket of goods than before. Cut-throat 
competitive ethics are to give way to 
price-maintenance ethics. From _ the 


consumer’s viewpoint, industrial monop- 
olization, though probably inevitable, 
t Tenceforth the measure of 


1S 


protection formerly offered by the vig- 
orous independent will be removed or 
greatly reduced. Having no adequate 
measure of relative quality, the coi- 
sumer will drift toward large national 
advertisers. Small producers will lose 
the market.” 


And Prof. Warne concludes cheer- 
fully: “Perhaps the most hopetul ele- 
ment in the situation is the educative 


force of unemployment and semi-starva- 
tion upon the public mind. Still 
it is likely that nothing short of a revo- 
lution will substantially alter the char- 
acter of the business system or of its 
ally, advertising.” 

Discussing “Brand Names, Quality, 
and Price,” Clair Wilcox, professor of 
economics at Swarthmore College and 
a contributing editor to the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, admits that: “It is prob- 
able that branding does operate to keep 
quality high. The owner of a brand 
name invests large sums in advertising. 
If quality falls off, the brand may be- 
come a warning, rather than an invita- 
tion, and this investment may be lost.” 
But still he insists that 3uying by 
brand is no substitute for buying on the 
basis of comparative prices and standard 
specifications. Its costs, in general, are 


far in excess of its worth.” Dr. Wil- 
cox, like one or two others in the book, 
sees advantages in the old system of 


handling foods in bulk rather than in 
packages. They could be just as clean 
when sold in bulk, he says, although not 
likely to be, and would almost certainly 
be fresher. 
Likewise, in discussing “Mechanical 
and Electrical Goods for the Consum- 
er,” Dewey H. Palmer, engineer-physi- 
cist for Consumers’ Research, Inc., puts 
the blame for what he considers unsatis- 
factory current automobile designs, on 
the desire to incorporate selling poinfs. 
“Small low-operating-cost engines are 
needed, and would certainly find a 
ready market if automobile men cared 
to emphasize economy of operation in- 
stead of new ‘features,’ ”’ he says. Which 
presumably explains why the highways 


are so crowded these days with Aus- 
tins and other “baby” cars introduced 
during the depression with the claim 


that they would run thirty to forty miles 
a gallon. 

In considering a book that represents 
a score of viewpoints, it is of course ab- 


surd to attempt to summarize it by 
quoting a few of the writers. In the 
present volume there are illuminating 
articles on consumers’ cooperative 
methods in various countries, on the 
legal status of the consumer, on the 
work of governmental bureaus, on the 


buying methods of large manufacturers, 
on abuses in installment selling, etc. 
Frederick J. Schlink, president and 
technical director of Consumers’ Re- 
search, contributes a statement reiterat- 
ing his familiar charge that Sov ernment 


her 
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John W. 
Winnipeg Free Press, who has been 
elected chancellor of the University of 
Manitoba. Mr. Dafoe was elected by 
acclamation. 


Dafoe, editor-in-chief of the 


officials have followed “a continuous 
policy of suppressing information that 
should appear in publications or news 
bulletins whenever that information was 
of a type which would tend to discour- 
age the use of a commercial product 
or shift consumers’ purchases from one 
field to another.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Schlink makes the following off-hand 
analysis of the way newspapers cover 
the proceedings of legislatures in their 
states : 

“In the states the situation far 
worse. The control of the legislature 
by commerce is hardly concealed or at- 
tempted to be concealed. The lack of 
printed record of legislative proceedings 
and hearings, and the unavailability of 
even a stenographic record, m most 
permits the most high-handed 
commercialism to operate in state legis- 
lative committees without the possibil- 
ity of the public’s even being informed 
of the circumstances. The newspapers 
print what they are provided with 
through press releases, with careful se- 
lection to avoid offense to advertisers, 
and take no trouble tu furnish their own 
coverage of matters so vitally affecting 
the public welfare.” 

\ voice almost alone in the book is 
that of Q. Forrest Walker, economist 
for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
department store, who writes thus: 

is not our intention to condemn 


is 


Cases, 


“Tt 
the advertised brand as a merchandising 
device. It has contributed much to the 
improvement of living standards. It has 
aided materially in promoting large vol- 
ume distribution of wholly useful and 
meritorious products. But during the 
last two decades the multiplicity of ad- 
vertised brands has considerably in- 
creased the difficulty of buying intelli- 
gently. It has been a primary factor in 
the creation of an excessive number of 
retail outlets. . It has strength- 
ened and fostered the vending-machine 


concept of retail functions at and | delayed 





Pictures of Read atin Reject ted 
By Several Newspapers in Texas 


piror & Pueiisuer) 
June 4—The Grew- 
showing the dead, 


(Special to F 


AUSTIN, Tex., 
44 some pictures, 
bullet-ridden bodies of Clyde Barrow 
and Bonnie Parker, por who were 
killed by officers in a trap on a coun- 
try road in Louisiana, did not meet with 
acceptance by several of the larger 
newspapers of Texas. Among those 
which refused to publish the pictures 
were the Dallas Journal, Dallas Morn- 


ing News and San Antonio Express. 
The Dallas Journal, editorially, said: 
“The Journal has received letters 


from customers touching its coverage of 
crime in connection with the recent sen- 
sational news of this section. 
the customers complain that the Jour- 
nal did not carry pictures showing all 


Some of 


det ails—meaning the grewsome like- 
of the bodies of slain outlaws. 
Others protest that the Journal. made an 
undue ‘spread’ of Barrow-Parker story. 


nesses 


“The truth is, of course, that the 
Journal was in possession of pictures 
sensational enough to suit the most 


mawkish, but did not use them because 
it doubted the propriety and good taste 
of using them. It had at its disposal, 
also, columns of material suitable to the 
appetite of the morbid. But the Journal 


discarded them out of respect for its 
standards of jaurnalism.” * * * 

“The Journal’s business is not to 
choose the news, but to cover it—to 
cover it, but not to stretch it. Those 
who dislike crime should bestir them- 
selves to ab Nish hy 








progress toward an improved retail » 
There is no simple solution of the mi 
lem. . 

“In order to prevent overcrowding j 
the retail field, some students of disy 
bution believe ‘that a certificate of 
lic convenience and necessity for , 
opening of a new retail store shoy| 
required. It doubtful if sy) 
plan would serve any good social » 
pose. 

“Serious as the wastes of distriby 
are, we can ill afford to clos, 
doors of opportunity in this field. , 

“Instead of attempting to increase 
efficiency or the intelligence in the | 
tail trade, it is often assumed that jf; 
government forces standards yy 
manufacturing industry, consumers x 
be safeguarded to a far greater exe] 
than at present. True it is that 
power of government has been beg 
cially exerted to require honest weg: 
and measures and to promote the puij 
health and safety by pure food and dq 
and other protective legislation. By 
is doubtful if government can do ny 
than establish certain minimum sx 
ards of physical quality for that ling 
class of products, the use of whid 
intimately related to public health q 

safety. It is also doubtful if its si 
can be much extended without pj 
regulation and control on a scale ing 
patible with our ideals of economic 
erty. Only in the public utility q 
railroad fields does the state regig 
both prices and standards of service 

“Government can protect the c 
sumer by carrying on a vigorous cw 
paign against unfair competition q 
public deception through false and» 
leading advertising. In the rush tom 
plete codes, it seems to have been larg 
overlooked that the Federal Trade (qj 
mission has done notably construc 
work in this field.” 
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PRESS-RADIO ADDS STATIO“ 


Seven More Coast Broadcasten 
Comply With Agreement 

(Special to Ep1tor & Pusiisye) 

ANGELES, June 4—Wester @' 
the Press-Radio Bureau q 
der the chairmanship of Joseph 
Knowland, publisher, Oakland Tria 
announced today that following 4 
signing of seven more stations 24 
Northwest, the bureau’s report is: 
taken by forty-seven stations wet 


Venver. 

The latest to subscribe are Ki 
Aberdeen, Wash.; KOL and KO 
Seattle, Wash.; KHQ, Spo 
Wash.; KUJ, Walla Walla, Wa 
KOIN, Portland, Ore., and K0 
Eugene, Ore e 

KFI, Los Angeles, over which 3 
independent news period, the “4 
field Reporter,” is broadcast loa 
has announced that it is now 24 
scriber to the cable service of Ree 
Ltd. 

The service began May 30, # 
menting KFI’s domestic service 

Cc. J. KING PROMOTED 

C. J. King for some years asi 
city editor ot the Florida Times Uji nally 
Jacksonville, and prior to that a mqm,, 
of the news staff, has been apport 
an assistant editorial writer, _ ' 
to an announcement 


by W. 
editor-in-chief. 
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King was bl: i 
newspapers in Pensacola and else 
and for some time was with the’ 


ciated Press. His appointment 
editorial staff fills a vacancy © 
recently through the death ot. 
Sellers, who had been with the !* 
Union as an editorial writer 
years. 








SOUTH BEND STAFF CHAN@ 
A number of changes have beet! 


wall 
lared th 


recently on the news staff of the » f the 
Bend (Ind.) News Times. Pt find Mr. 
Nicar has taken the courthous Bhembers 


formerly held by Carl Cooper, we Braterfro 
cently resigned. Francis T. Ahatli San 
moved from a J news desk to tioned 
editor’s desk. "H. C. Warren, f0@jiboard, . 
with the News Ties and more rt we 

with the Tribune, has become "Bhould t 
manager of the News Times. dustry, 
ashing 
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‘ AN a newspaperman, under the 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 

sung be discharged because his employer be- 

e af lieves that his activity in employe or- 
") ganization under NRA impairs his pro- 

si iessional usefulness, potentially biassing 


he af bis judgment and decreasing his em- 
id ployer’s confidence in him? 
wf Does the NIRA or any other statute 
give any government body the right to 
exef tell a newspaper publisher whom he 
at stall employ to express the editorial 
ef policy of his newspaper ? 
ven newspaper publisher whom he shall em- 
pup ploy to express the editorial policy oi 
d dng his newspaper ? 
2% These two questions stand out in 
) mf sharp relief as the issues raised by the 
stall complaint of R. L. Burgess, former 
lin editorial writer of the San Francisco 
hit @ Examiner, to the San Francisco Re- 
Ith af gional Labor Board, against his dis- 
Stel charge from the Examiner, allegedly 
pul for his activity in the local newspaper 
ino guild. 
mc The case was heard May 31. The 
ty regional board announced its intention 
regula to study the record, decide whether a 
¢.. Brecommendation should be made, and 
¢ Gif jorward all papers to Washington. 
US@B San Francisco produced a_ second 
00 ace, which the board decided not to 
Nd SH hear in conjunction with Mr. Burgess’ 
toy appeal, when Dean S. Jennings, chief 
ae rewrite man of the Cali-Bulletin, com- 
de (fi iained that he had resigned under 
TO duress. He had been elected a dele- 
gate to the Guild convention at St. 
Paul, he said, had arranged to change 
TIONG his vacation in order to attend, when 
executives of the Call-Bulletin — in- 
lormed him that his position was en- 
dangered by such attendance, that his 
tern @ vecation could not be changed for that 
purpose and that he could draw no 
sept vacation pay unless he resigned from 
Tring te paper. As he needed the vacation 
‘ing PY for convention expenses, he said, 
5 nt resigned under duress. 
" The board held that as Mr. Jennings’ 
wes omplaint involved another paper than 
the Examiner, a separate hearing must 
Kip held. The board has not yet for- 
KO\pmlly accepted the Jennings case on its 
Spokad jalendar, awaiting a ruling from 
af Vashington as to whether such a case 
shall be heard by the local board. 
The Burgess case came to a hearing 
hich @@tter having to contend for the board's 
- ‘Rgettention with the Pacific Coast water- 
+ Joc Tont strike. Dean Henry F. Grady, 
» ageairman of the regional labor board, 
Ree’ also chairman of the President's 
Special commission which is attempting 
), sup © mediate the strike of seven maritime 
: tons. The local guild had been 
Messing for a hearing when Jonathan 
ED | <“dy, executive secretary of the Amer- 
xan Newspaper Guild, arrived in San 
Francisco May 21. The hearing was 
paally set for the afternoon of May 238, 
poi pt was postponed because of new riots 
oat a the waterfront. Mr. Eddy, who 
VI ad planned to leave town that evening, 
ucceeded in having the hearing re- 








es US 
a me 


meri! ® . : 

elect ned with four board members 
the 4 Tesent, the rest being involved in 
at aterfront meetings. 

“yt Mr. Eddy and Henry Robinson, at- 
‘of }EC™’Y,, appeared for Mr. Burgess, 


he T Bhile the Examiner was represented by 
© | fotn Francis N i 
or i f eylan, its counsel, Grove 
q ink, an attorney, and Clarence R. 
indner, general manager. 
HANG, Neylan protested the hurried 
coal Nall of the postponed meeting, de- 
"hes fared that it was being stage-managed 
“the benefit of the guild convention 
id Mr, Eddy’s convenience, that board 
embers were being distracted from 
terfront meetings of great importance 
: San Francisco business, and ques- 
sed the jurisdiction of the local 
ny saying that the Daily Newspaper 
nf Provided that such complaints 
= be heard within the newspaper 
Nashee. Dean Grady replied that 
Shington had ordered the board to 
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proceed with this hearing. 

Because only four of the ten board 
members were present, postponement 
was again suggested. Mr. Eddy pro- 
tested the previous delays in obtaining 
a hearing and the proposed postpone- 
ment, declaring that Mr. Burgess has 
been unemployed for seven weeks, that 
his wife was ill, and that he wished 


working for 18 months and rising to a 
salary of $100 a week, the highest sal- 
ary paid to a city room employe below 
executive rank. He worked as a copy 
reader, reporter and rewrite man, he 
said, and his work on the Sally Whit- 
comb case was called to the attention of 
Mr. Hearst by Fremont Older, editor 
of the Call, and other editors. Mr. 











Dean Jennings, San Francisco Call-Bulletin (left), and Louis Burgess, San 
Francisco Examiner, photographed at St. Paul Guild convention. 


the board to determine whether he 
could continue to earn a living and pay 
doctor bills. Mr. Eddy also said that 
the complainant’s witnesses were work- 
ing newspapermen who were present 
that afternoon and that they could 
change their days off only once a 
week. Dean Grady had to leave the 
hearing to attend another and _ the 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. M. A. Ros- 
seter, continued the hearing by reading 
into the record a detailed resume of 
the board’s contact with the case since 
April 13, when Mr. Burgess first dis- 
cussed it with Dean Grady. No testi- 
mony was taken and the hearing ad- 
journed until Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Robinson represented Mr. Bur- 
gess, and while no one personally ap- 
peared for the Examiner, Mr. Neylan 
sent a letter for incorporation in the 
record. Dean Grady informed Mr. 
Robinson that he had denied Mr. Ney- 
lan’s motion for termination of the 
proceedings. Mr. Burgess then de- 
scribed his experiences in a statement 
for the record, supporting it by a state- 
ment from Don Stevens, telegraph 
editor of the Examiner, and secretary- 
treasurer of the San Francisco Guild. 

Mr. Robinson read into the record ex- 
cerpts from an interview with William 
Randolph Hearst published in the 
Examiner for May 27, giving his views 
on improved business conditions for 
Hearst newspapers and citing his objec- 
tions to a newspaper guild. 

Lloyd Thompson, dramatic editor of 
the Examiner and_ secretary-treasurer 
of that paper’s chapter of the local 
guild, testified that members of the 
Examiner chapter had resigned follow- 
ing alleged opposition of the manage- 
ment to guild membership. 

Mr. Burgess’ formal statement as- 
serted his reluctance to testify for the 
reason that his appearance might be 
held against him when he sought work 
from other newspapers, but declared 
that he had no other means of pro- 
tecting other newspapermen and pre- 
venting them from suffering as he had 
for guild activity. 

“The situation in a nutshell is this,” 
he said. “I was satisfactory to the 
Hearst management for seven years un- 
til I joined the guild. And then I lasted 
just four days after going to Mr. Lind- 
ner and asking him a question on behalf 
of the guild.” 

Mr. Burgess testified that he joined 
the San Francisco Call in June, 1927, 


Hearst praised his work and asked that 
he be employed on the Examiner as an 
editorial writer. When the Examiner 
refused to pay him $125 a week, which 
he requested, Mr. Hearst ordered that 
he be paid what he asked, and on Jan. 
1, 1929, Mr. Burgess joined the Ex- 
aminer as an editorial writer. While 
he held that place, Mr. Hearst, he said, 
asked Mr. Older to have Mr. Burgess 
assigned to cover a hanging at San 
Quentin prison, his signed story being 
featured by the San FranciscoExaminer 
and Los Angeles Examiner. He cites 
this as evidence of the management's 
satisfaction with his work. 

In March, 1932, he refused to take a 
general 10 per cent pay cut and resigned, 
going to New York to write for the 
American Magazine and other publica- 
tions. He wrote one article for the 
News Republic, he said, which severely 
criticized Mr. Hearst and his newspaper 
policies, this article being answered 
later in the same paper by Mr. Older. 
When Mr. Burgess returned to Cali- 
fornia, he said Mr. Lindner sent for 
him and asked that he return to the 
Examiner as an editorial writer. Both 
Mr. Lindner and Mr. Older informed 
him, he said, that he was being returned 
to the job at Mr. Hearst’s request and 
that Mr. Hearst knew of the New Re- 
public article. 

“Good editorial writers are hard to 
get,” Mr. Lindner quoted Mr. Hearst 
as saying, according to the Burgess 
statement, “and Burgess is a good edi- 
torial writer. I want him back on the 
Examiner.” 

His salary was $75 a week, which it 
would have been had Mr. Burgess re- 
mained on the job and taken the sev- 
eral salary cuts imposed during his 
absence 

For the intervening seven months up 
to April 4, 1934, Mr. Burgess said that 
he was on excellent terms with both 
Mr. Lindner and Charles Stanton, man- 
aging editor. Both, he said, commended 
him frequently on the merit of his work 
and quoted Mr. Hearst to the same 
effect. Both men, he declared, repeated- 
ly gave him other work than editorial 
writing, “because, they said, they valued 
my work and knew that they could trust 
me to handle things as they wished 
them handled.” 

A proposed reassignment of tasks to 
cover Mr. Purgess’ vacation was vetoed 
by the management, he said, because 
Mr. Hearst did not wish to “have any 


IBURGESS CASE RAISES NEW GUILD ISSUE 


x San Francisco Examiner Counsel Contends Publisher’s Right To Hire Editorial Writer Is Not 
Affected By Code or NIRA, Which Guild Spokesmen At Hearing Concede 


man but Burgess write editorials on the 
Examiner while Mr. Hearst was in 
America, that Burgess should not go 
on vacation until Mr. Hearst had gone 
to Europe.” 

Mr. Burgess testified that he was 
elected chairman of the Examiner chap- 
ter of the guild at its organization, 
March 15, 1934. 

“At once, in my official capacity as 
chairman,” he continued, “I began get- 
ting reports from guild members about 
the hostile attitude taken toward the 
guild by the management. It was offi- 
cially reported to me that City Editor 
Wren said that every man who joined 
the guild ought to be fired and that 
Managing Editor Stanton had torn down 
a bulletin of the guild from the office 
bulletin board and that he had given 
orders that no guild business was to be 
bulletined there. 

Mr. Wren manifested the same senti- 
ments to him in personal conversation, 
Mr. Burgess said, and Mr. Lindner, 
summoning him to his office, told him 
he “didn't want any coercive tactics used 
by guild men to get staff members to 
join the guild. I told Lindner that if 
any coercive tactics were used, it was 
without my approval and that I’d be 
glad to have him give me the names of 
any guild men alleged to have used such 
tactics. He pounded his desk and said: 
‘If some of your young snots get out 
of hand, I intend to give the guild an 
awful licking.’” 

Three days later, on March 31, Mr. 
Burgess again saw Mr. Lindner and 
informed him, he says, that guild na- 
tional headquarters had asked for data 
on hours per day and days per week 
prevailing on the Examiner, and es- 
pecially as to whether the management 
had made any effort to conform with 
President Roosevelt’s request that pub- 
lishers institute the five-day, 40-hour 
week. Mr. Burgess quoted Mr. Lind- 
ner’s response as follows: 

“Don’t let those fellows back East 
crowd you into that. Heywood Broun 
and the rest of them have got them- 
selves into a sling and want you to pull 
them out of it.” 

Mr. Burgess relates that he was 
startled by the hostility of the tone and 
sought to conciliate Mr. Lindner by 
stating that he was merely carrying out 
the request of the national organization, 
that it was not the guild’s policy to work 
secretly, but to ask the management 
frankly about such matters. Mr. Lind- 
ner then informed him, he said, that the 
Examiner management had done nothing 
in response to the President’s sugges- 
tion. 

Four days later and 20 days after he 
was made chairman of the Examiner 
guild chapter, Mr. Burgess continued, 
“T was fired.” He tells the story 
thus: 

“Managing Editor Stanton called me 
into his office and said: ‘Mr. Lindner 
has just phoned from San Simeon that 
for the sake of economy, ft has been 
decided to get along without your ser- 
vices.” I told him that it was very 
plain I was being fired because I was 
chapter chairman of the guild, and 
Stanton said: ‘I know nothing about 
the guild, but speaking unofficially and 
personally, I will frankly state to you 
that I disapprove the idea of an edi- 
torial department man belonging to any 
sort of labor union. A man cannot have 
divided loyalties and be a good news- 
paperman. He must be loyal to the 
paper and not share his loyalty with 
a labor union of any sort. But there 
is no reason why we should discuss this 
further. We are personally friends and 
I consider your work outstanding. But 
you have to go.’ 

“We shook hands and he said: ‘Well, 
anyway, I looked you in the eye. I 
didn’t do this behind your back.’” 

Remaining as chapter chairman after 
his discharge, Mr. Burgess states that 

(Continued on page 38) 
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editorials than getting into this thing.’ 
No Hearst editorial writer could do 
anything ior humanity, so that was the 
third choice. Are you going to be a 
worker or a shirker in the guild? 

“Then another thing comes up. Are 
you going ahead when the management 
brings pressure to bear? I didn't like 
to lose my job and when the manager 
called me in and said he heard the men 
were being coerced and ‘if you don't 
keep your work in line I will give you 
an awiul licking, I knew what that 
meant. He had control of my job. | 
thought of the absurdity of a Hearst 
manager being worried about conserv- 
atism. As a matter of fact, practically 
nobody on the San Francisco Examiner 
was there who did not want to join. 
That was what worried the management. 
They were anxious to join. There is a 
question whether you are going to be 
a worker or a shirker, when the man- 
agement goes against you.” 

Immediately tollowing Burgess’ re- 
marks the guild delegates unanimously 
adopted a motion condemning Mr. Hearst 
for discharge of Burgess and the im- 
pending dismissal of Jennings. 

At the afternoon session President 
Broun reopened the Burgess case with 
the assertion “The only tangible reply 
we can make to the Hearst challenge is 
to answer ‘You fired him, we _ hired 
him.” His motion that Burgess be 
hired as full-time organizer, “details to 
be worked out later,” was unanimously 
adopted. The question of what will be 
done in case other men are discharged 
for guild affiliations was tabled for 
future consideration. 

Roger Dapoigny, of the Havas News 
Agency, New York City, representing 
the International Federation of Journal- 
ists and the French Syndicate of Jour- 
nalists, read a message from the presi- 
dent of the International Federation, 
which said in part: 

“It is a great pleasure for the Federa- 
tion Intern iationale to salute in the name 
of its 23 national associations, its eight 
great foreign press associations, its 
25,000 professional journalists in Eu- 
rope and in several non-E “uropean coun- 
tries, the general meeting of American 
journalists who have founded the Am- 
erican Newspaper Guild to defend the 
rights of their profession, to improve 
their living and w orking conditions, and 
to enhance the prestige and honor of the 
press. 

‘This is the very same intention with 
which members of the Federation In- 
ternationale met almost eight years ago 
Since that time, they have been un- 
wavering in their steadfast pursuit of 
that ideal. In spite of a diversity of dif- 
ficulties suffered by their countries, in 
spite of the depression that has come 
upon the world. they have always 
worked in a spirit of true brotherhood. 
They have succeeded in warding off 
the unemployment, in maintaining their 

salary levels and working conditions, 
and in increasing the indemnities ac- 
corded them on discharge. They have 
drawn up and caused general adoption 
of the ‘conscience clause’ which pro- 
vided that journalists of established con- 
victions should never be obliged to 
write against their opinion. Thev have 
set up the Journalists’ Honor Tribunal, 
which enforced observance of the ethics 
of the profession. They have drafted a 
statute, which will shortly be presented 
to the different nations for their adop- 
tion, for the protection of the newspaper 
correspondent working abroad against 
the arbitrary power of governments. 
Finally, they have worked with man- 
agers of newspapers, agencies, and gov- 
ernment press departments. at three 
great international conferences, to study 
ways and means for preventing the pro 
pagation of false reports circulated to 
jeonardize the peace. 

“These projects have been accom- 
plished, and others remain still to be 
done, but they lacked the support of the 
great and admirable American press. 








Guild delegates weleome Roger Dapoigny, 


Mr. 


Gloss, 


of Journalists. Left to right: 
Blade, and E. E. 


The forming of the American Newspa- 
per Guild filled them with joy, for they 
had no doubt that soon they would all 


be united to work with a greatly in- 
creased prestige and power. 
“In convention assembled at Tunis, 


North Africa, at the very moment when 
this St. Paul meeting is taking place, 
they cry over seas and continents : ‘Long 
live the American Newspaper Guild! 
Long live the world federation of jour- 
nalists !’” 

Robert Buck, Washington News, who 
has taken an active part in the Guild’s 
fight for adequate representation on the 
Newspaper Industrial Board and a more 
comprehensive and understandable 


re- 
port on editorial hours and wages, 
briefly reviewed these two situations. 


President Roosevelt sent the following 
greeting to the convention in a wire to 
Heywood Broun: 

“So many of my friends are attending 
with you the second national convention 
of the American Newspaper Guild that 
it affords me real and personal pleasure 
to send a word of greeting and- best 
wishes. Newspapermen have been and 
are rendering real and valued service 
to the nation. It is gratifying that they 
accept the great responsibilities that go 
at all times with their work. I wish 
for you a most successful convention.’ 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, 
John Park Lee, Philadelphia Record, 
made a plea for American newspaper- 
men to write only the truth and stead- 
fastly refuse to incorporate propaganda 
in their news stories. He declared 
newspapermen can make or prevent war 
and urged Guild members to be alert to 
the possible fanning of new war flames 
in the Eastern hemisphere. 

More than 125 delegates were in at- 
tendance at the convention. Miss Dor- 
othy K. Loeb, Yonkers (N. Y.) Her- 
ald-Statesman, was the only registered 
woman delegate on Tuesday. Conven- 
tion entertainment, ably arranged by the 
Twin Cities guild committee of Robert 
Thompson, St. Paul Dispatch, chair- 
man; Marie Hochstaetter, Minneapolis 
Tribune, and G. B. Wollan, St. Paul 
News, included a dinner-dance Tuesday 


Dapoigny. 
Akron 











News 


Havas 
City, representing International Federation of Journalists and French Syndicate 


Agency, New York 


Richard P. 
‘(O.) 


Toledo 


Overmyer, 
Beacon-Journal. 


night, a golf tournament at Interlachen 
Country Club on Wednesday afternoon, 
followed by a stag party, and a civic 
dinner Thursday evening. 

On Sunday evening, the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild members held an in- 
iormal reception for the Eastern dele- 
gates at the Palmer House, followed on 
Monday by a trip to the World’s Fair, 
where the Guild members were guests o1 
the exposition management. 

A northwest regional organization of 
the guild was formed Monday night 
at a meeting here of delegates from 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and parts of lowa and Wisconsin. Tem- 
porary officers are Jack MacKay, Asso- 
ciated Press, St. Paul, chairman; 
Leroy Trafton, Faribault (Minn.) 
Daily News, vice-chairman; and Wiley 
Maloney, United Press, St. Paul, sec- 
retary. It was announced delegates to 
the convention represented approxi- 
mately 8,000 working newspapermen 
and women. Secretary Eddy, in his 
report to the convention, outlined the 
history and objectives of the guild in 
part as follows: 

“In the past six months the American 
Newspaper Guild has grown from 
nothing to the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. That growth, 
however, has been amorphous. Because 
of the vast territory our organization 
covers—half a continent, a whole 
nation—our approach to our mutual 
problems has lacked unity and cohe- 
siveness. If this convention, taking 
advantage of the experience gained in 
our brief period of existence, can 
crystallize the character of the guild 
it will more than compensate for the 
cost to which it puts us and will enable 
us to proceed even more rapidly and 
effectively than hitherto. 

“Our major problem, as it has been 
from the very beginning, remains that 
of organization. Our immediate con- 
cern, however, has changed largely 
irom what it was six months ago. The 
problem then was, in the main, to build 
up membership. Now we have enrolled 
most of the newspapermen on most of 











Oviatt McConnell, Buffalo (N. Y.) Times (left) 


Washington bureau (center). 


and David Kessler, Rochester (N. Y.) 





; Louis J. Heath, United Press 
Journal, 


discuss Guild policies. 


the imfluential newspapers in mos 
the large centers in the country an 
course, in many smaller ones. \Vj 
the problem of enrollment is still , 
us and not for a moment to be 
glected, that enrollment and the 
rollment we have must be effectiy 
an organization sense. This effec 
ness depends upon the intelligent hy 
ling of small details—details which » 


seem trivial or of no concern to: 
average member, but any one of yj 
we, as actual organizers, know 


prove a stumbling block or an ag; 
obstruction to guild effectiveness,” 

The following committees were 
nounced on Tuesday to facilitate 
vention business and policies: 

Credentials: Judson Evans, Ric 
Bruce Catton, Cleveland; Emmet 
Newark: Thomas Finney, Philadelphia 
W. Halloran, Minneapolis. 

Rules: James Kieran, New York 
lleath, Washington; David Kessler, Roche. 

Resolutions: Robert Buck, , 
Garland Ashcraft, Cleveland; 
Detroit; Paul Fredericksen. 

Code of Ethics and Prizes 
Paul French, Philadelphia; William C. ? 
Salt Lake: Oviatt McConnell, Buffal 

Contracts: Lloyd White, Cleveland 
ton Kaufman, New York; Charles C 
Minneapolis; John Park Lee, _Philade 
John Kohl, Lehigh Valley; FE. Febi 
Cleveland; Dean Jennings, San Fre 
(chairman to be elected). 

Committee on Co-operation With § 
of Journalism: Paul _ Fredericksen, ' 
York; Wayne Parker, St. Louis; 
rison, St. Paul (chairman). 

Committee on Guild Reporter: i 
Burks. Tulsa: Joseph Rooney, New | 
tack Burket, Minneapolis; T. H. Zittel, \4 
York. 

Committee on National Employment ¥ 
vice: Robert Ring. Newark; Karl Bos 
New York; Raymond Brooks, Austin; | 
Weeks, Detroit. 

Committee on 
Lloyd White, 
\kron; 
Coffman, 








Glen 


Professional Requirenx 
Cleveland; Edward E. 

Overmyer, Toledo; \ 
Pittsburgh. 

National Constitution Committee 
Strouse, Akron, chairman; and chairme 
the following committees and of the con 
committee. 

Dues: Emmet 
O'Neal. St. Louis; 
ern Minnesota 

Eligibility : 
Paul Ramsey, 
Paso: Abe 

Regional 





Crozier, Newark; § 
Ralph Ellingwood, $ 


Morris Watson, 
Pittsburch; Al Hieker 
Altrowitz, Minneanolis. 
Organization: R. S. Gi 
Minneapolis; John Park Lee Philadett 
Dorothy Loeb, Yonkers; Paul French, } 
deplhia; Dean Tennings, San _ Francisc 

Membership Cards: Don Strouse, Ao 
Tohn Kohl, Allentown; William McGase: 
Indianapolis. 

Local Constitutions: D. A. Dé 
Washington; Frank McNaughton, Lo 
geles:; Alton Smalley, Duluth; Karl Bos 
New York: Thomas Sherman, St. | 
Edward Doyle, Rochester. 

Publicity: Joseph Rooney, New | 
Art Spear. St. Paul; T. H. Zittel, New 

Relief Committee: John Park Lee, 
delnhia, chairman. 

Federal Insurance: 
New York, chairman 

Nominating Committee: 


New | 


Paul Freder 


James Ki 


New York: C W. Clogston, Minnea? 
Sam O'Neal. St. Louis (chairman); Tig 
Finney. Philadelphia: D. K. Loeb, Your 


Louis Burgess, San Francisco; Pat 
Pittsburgh: Alton Smalley, Dulut 
Kohl, Lehigh V ralle y Edward D. 
Tulsa; Noel Houston, Oklahoma Cits 

Mich, Madison; H. Nelson, Rockford 


PABST-ETT AWARDS PRIZS 


Announcement of the 2,209 wit 
of the nationwide “Why & ') 
Pabst-ett 2” contest was made this 1 
There were 109 cash awards amq 
ing to $5,000. as well as 210% 
chandise prizes. Rotogravure 
47 Sunday newspapers will am 
the winners. The judges for the 
test were: Miss Nancy Dorris, 
York Daily News: Miss Esthet 
Kimmel, New York Herald Tro 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, Am 
Weekly. The account is handle} 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 


cago. 











CAPE COD EDITORS MEE! 


Six Cape Cod publishers met 4 
week in “ast Sandwich, Mass., ant 
cussed the new “black book” 
printers and advertising problems te 
bert L. Chipman, publisher of the: 
Cod News, Sandwich, presided. * 
tending were Lemuel C. Hall, ! 
ham Courier: George A. is 
Barnstable Patriot; William Bitt™ 
Plymouth Old Colony Memorial 
George A. Hough, Jr., and Mrs. 5% 
both of the Falmouth Enterprise. ; 
Cape Cod Press Club called 
meeting. 
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J orv’s FATHER, like a lot of fathers, had a good job back in 
1929. Like a lot of fathers, he lost it. His next job wasn’t so good. 
The three following were even worse. Joey’s father used up all his 
savings. The house went next. Then he borrowed quite a lot of 
money. A year ago, the family was down to a sorry flat, and reckon- 
ing each dollar in terms of the bread and milk and eggs it would 
buy. You can get awfully tired of bread and milk and eggs. 

Early this year Joey’s father got another job, a good job. It was 
only about a third as good as his 1929 job, but three times as good 
as his 1933 job. So the family moved into a house again and became 
a better customer for the grocer. Joey’s father says the things you 
have to have when you get a little money is very surprising! Any- 
way, their affairs are on the up again. 

Last Sunday we met Joey and his father out walking. At least 
the father was walking. Joey was proudly pedaling a large and 
very vermilion tricycle. Joey’s father looked a little defiant. 

“Yeah,” he said, ““we went down to Macy’s yesterday and 
bought the fire wagon. I thought we’d pinch every cent to pay off 
old debts, but what the hell—Joey was nuts about a tricycle, and 
he’ll be five only once, so...” 

Now buying red tricycles when you owe several thousand 
dollars, seems very reprehensible. The neighbors, no doubt, are 
pursing lips and doing some raised eyebrowing. It isn’t good 
economics or even good sense, but— 

That’s the way people are! 

And that’s why it is possible to sell red tricycles these days! 


bags val 


WE know an awful lot of people. In fact we call on two-thirds 
of the families in New York every day. 

Some of these people we know have debts, but most of them 
haven't. Far more of them have had jobs these last four years than 
most people elsewhere. Most of them have savings accounts and 
better incomes than the average in these United States. And a lot 
of them are in the market for things like tricycles. 

Have you asked anybody to buy your tricycles lately? Very 
little money spent in The News will buy a lot of asking these days, 
in the best market in the world. And sell a lot of tricycles! 


The News is close to 1,500,000 circulation daily, and over 
2,200,000 Sunday. Majority circulation, reaching most New York 
City families and more suburban families than anything else 
reaches. Better advertising presentation, on the thousand line page. 
Ridiculously low current rates, with the lowest milline in the U. S. 
... It may be an old story to you, but it’s also a brand new oppor- 
tunity! Why not do something with it? 
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CLASSIFIED MEN WILL 
DISCUSS CENS CENSORSHIP 


Debate on Word Rate Rate vs. Line Rate 
Also Featured on Program for 
Convention June 11 to 14 
in Cincinnati 


New problems of censorship in classi- 
fied advertising will be an important 
topic at the fiteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fed Advertising Managers, to be held 
June 11 to 14 at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. Copy pertaining to 
Mexican divorces, adoptions, share- 
expense auto trips, and NRA require- 
ments in help-wanted advertisements 
will come up for discussion, among 
other specific topics. 

At another session there will be a 
debate on respective advantages of the 
word rate and the line rate. 

W. F. Wiley, general manager of the 
Cincinnati Engutrer, is to speak at 
one session. 

C. M. Carroll of the New York Times, 
president of the association, will call 
fhe convention to order Monday morn- 
ing. Reports will be heard from the 
secretary, H. W. Connell, San Antonio 
Express; the treasurer, Charles T. 
Hardin, Columbus Dispatch; the editor 
of the Classified Journal, Ralph Horton, 


Detroit News; and the convention 
chairman, Wm. H. Pickett, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


The speaking sessions call for com- 
paratively few addresses, each followed 
by discussion. Following are the topics 
and speakers listed: 

Monday morning—“Obtaining Maxi- 
mum Productic mn From the Outside Sales 
rig Carlin French, Chicago Herald 
> Examiner. 

Monday afternoon—‘How to Make 
Your Telephone Efforts Pay Greater 
Dividends,” Edwin O. Syman, Cleve- 
land Press. 


Tuesday morning—“The Importance 


of Proper Censorship to Building 
Classified Linage,” T. F. Mulhern. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. “Rebuilding 


Voluntary Classified Patronage,” An- 


thony Powderly, Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle. 
Tuesday afternoon—“New Develop- 


ments in aoa Advertising During 
1933-34,” George T. Bertsch, Baltimore 
Sunpapers. Question box. 

Wednesday morning—‘How We Can 
Obtain More Classified 3usiness 
Through Well-Planned Promotion,” 
Ralph Horton, Detroit News. “Elimi- 
nating Unnecessary Expense in the 
Classified Department,” Charles T. 
Hardin, Columbus Dispatch. 

Wednesday afternoon—“Word Rate 
vs. Line Rate,” James McGovern, 
Pittsburgh Press, speaking on the word 
rate, and Loyal Phillips, Omaha World- 
Herald, speaking on the line rate. 

Thursday morning there will be a 
business session, to be completed in the 
afternoon if necessary. H. W. Con- 
nell will report for the National Want 
\d Week committee and award trophies. 
Loyal Phillips will report for member- 
ship committee and award prizes for 
contest. Adoption of resolutions and 
election of officers will complete the 
program. 

Special sessions for men from smaller 
7 wspapers have been planned by Lester 

. Schultz of the Danville (Il.) Com- 
sw News, covering the same topics 
as the main sessions. 


SUSOTT SUCCEEDS CLINE 


Yandeil C. Cline, publisher of the 
Huntington (Ind.) Herald Press, has 
retired from active management of the 
paper to become an executive of the 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., auto- 
motive accessories manufacturers of 
Columbus, Ind. He is succeeded as 
editor of the Herald Press by Arthur 
Susott, who retires July 1 as editor of 
the Niles (Mich.) Star. Mr. Cline re- 
tains his full interest in the Herald 


Press and remains as publisher, and as 
president of 
Inc. 


Huntington Newspapers, 
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INCUBATOR ARRIVES AT DIONNE HOME 

















Charles E. Blake, Chicago American reporter, who rushed incubator to the 


Dionne quintuplets at Callander, Ont., 
Nurse Mary A. Cloutier, 


Nurse Yvonne Leroux, and Dr. 


last week. 


Left to right: Mr. Blake, 
A. R. Dafoe. The 


American and New York Journal cooperated in getting the incubator to the 


“five babes in the woods.” 


Merwin Berton, American staff photographer accom. 


panying Blake, made this picture. 


HEN Dr. A. R. Dafoe of Cal- 

lander, Ont., family doctor to the 
Dionne quintuplets, announced he would 
have a better chance to save the lives 
of the prematurely born children ii he 
could have a “baby incubator,” the C/ri- 
cago American immediately set about 
getting him one. 

It was not an easy task, because baby 
incubators built today are warmed by 
electricity, and there is no electric cur- 
rent in the Dionne farmhouse 240 miles 
from Toronto. An old-fashioned incu- 
bator heated with hot water had to be 
found. After a frantic search, such an 
incubator was found in the Sharp & 
Smith medical supply house in Chicago. 


It was built 33 years ago and was 
located in the company’s warehouse. 
Employes of the firm tested and steril- 


ized the device and E. J. Marx, presi- 
dent, presented it to the Dionnes through 


the American and the New JVork 
Journal. 
The American immediately — sent 


Charles E. Blake, reporter, and Merwin 
Berton, photographer, by train to Tor- 
onto. At Toronto they were met by the 
Red Cross and Canadian Mounted Police 
and escorted by automobile the rest of 
the distance into the north woods 
country. 

As a result of this piece of newspaper 
enterprise, Dr. Dafoe has expressed en- 
couragement that the babies may live. 
In a signed story late last week, he 
said: 

“T wish to thank the Chicaeo Ameri- 
can, the New York Journal and the hos- 
pital supply firm of Sharp & Smith for 
their help and cooperation in this fight 


278,742 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


MAY, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of MAY, 
1934, was 187,185. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revoloes Around 


THE @@@@ SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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for the lives of these five little babies.” 

Blake is covering the human interest 
story of “five babies in the woods” for 
both the American and Journal. Last 
week the American featured a full page 
of pictures made by Photographer Ber- 





until the crisis in the battle to save; 
babies’ lives is past. Meanwhile, , 
flicting news stories have appeared 
local newspapers, both asserting , 
denying that the babies and Dionne jz, 
ily will appear at A Century of Progr, 
later this summer. 
CHANGES IN RACINE 

The Racine ( Wis.) Journal-Times }; 
announced several changes in its «¢ 
torial room, including the promotio, 
Frank Lovell to managing editor ; L\¢, 
B. Cain to city editor, and Keith Bret 
to succeed Cain as sports edito; 
Charles M. Christenson, for the 
seven years city editor, asked to be; 
lieved of his duties, and is now coy 
ing the police run and attorneys’ off 
and will write special feature stor 
He also continues as Associated Pre 
correspondent. 

ASHWORTH LEAVES COAST 

M. R. Ashworth, formerly advertis: 
manager of the San Pedro (Cal.) New 
Pilot, has resigned to go to Columb 
Ga., as associate manager of the R jj 
Paige Corporation, publishers oi % 
Columbus Ledger and Enquirer-Sa 
and other papers. Ashworth previo 
ly was advertising manager of the Lm 
Beach (Cal.) Sun. A. L. Waite, bw 
ness manager of the News-Pilot now 
also directing the advertising depr 
ment. 


KALTENBORN TOUR DIRECTO 

The American-Russian Chamber ¢ 
Commerce has announced that H. | 
Kaltenborn, news editor of the Colu- 
bia Broadcasting System, and forme 
of the Brooklyn Eagle will lead its li 





ton at the home of the quintuplets. The Trade Promotion Tour to the Sors 
newspaperman will remain on the story Union. 
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N early 80 per cent | 


of all New York City families read morn- 


their breakfasts. 


Morning newspapers’ home-effective cit- 


culation is twice that of evening news- 


of families reported to 


R. L. Polk & Co. 
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PARRY TUTHILL’S Bungle Family 

(Daily Strip and Sunday Page) has scored 
heavily since the upturn m business began. 
The merits of a well-established family strip 
with genuine humor have been recognized by 


possible. This feature made good in American 
homes long before the last depression. It is 
going on to new achievement under the new 
prosperity ! 











WHAT! ME? ALL 
THAT STUFF JUST 
TO MAKE YOU 


SMILE? 
ESOT ae 


SUCH A SILLY 
BUSINESS! ALL 
THAT INSIPID 
CLOWNING, TRYING 
TO SIMPLY FORCE 
ME INTO A TT 
GOOD 
HUMOR! 


NK ae 











than ever. 



































A moment with the Bungles. 


dozens of editors since new buying has become 


The Bungle Family Scores 
mn National Keeovery! 











Harry TutTainy 


You Want Comedy on Your Comic Page! 


HE BUNGLE FAMILY gets laughs. And 
don’t forget that a laugh is still a powerful 
newspaper salesman! Humor is difficult to buy 
these days, but the demand for it is stronger 


Tuthill knows how to hold a mirror up to Mr. 
and Mrs. Average American. Maybe George 
Bungle is a bit too bungling to be you, but he’s 
a dead ringer for your neighbor. 





NEW YORK AMERICAN ATLANTA JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER DETROIT NEWS 

WASHINGTON POST LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
KANSAS CITY STAR HARRISBURG PATRIOT-NEWS 
BALTIMORE SUN INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR HOUSTON POST DISPATCH 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
CLEVELAND NEWS SIOUX CITY JOURNAL 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH TOLEDO TIMES 

MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE WICHITA BEACON 


OKLAHOMA CITY OKLAHOMAN 


Here are some of the more than 150 Papers using Bungle Family: 


SYRACUSE HERALD 

NASHVILLE BANNER 

LINCOLN STAR 

DES MOINES REGISTER & TRIBUNE 
DALLAS JOURNAL 

DAYTON NEWS 

DENVER ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
AKRON BEACON-JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS STATE JOURNAL 

NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 
FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 

TULSA WORLD 











——— 


McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, INC.,Times Bldg., New York,N.Y. 
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A remarkable imo 
newspapers, anthre 


The Destruction Test... [The C 
I; owns 
er two 
ld more 





The jury is in the box... 
members of the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile 
Association. Contine 

tater tl 

Six beautiful new cars are frease o 
filled with five quarts of oil each. ff appre 
The crank cases are sealed. And propriat 
the six cars are driven to de fyessed 
struction. eklies, 





One car went three thousand There 
miles further than the first of Sixt} 
the six to break down: over pages 
fourteen hundred miles further [The coy 
than the fifth to die. The New —_ 
and Improved Conoco Germ Bring 1 
Processed Motor Oil carried on S suc 
for nearly five thousand miles. [ the 

t sales 


‘‘Here is proof of motor pro- F cent ¢ 


tection and proof of low con- 
sumption! Here is the oil that Por the 
will make motors last longer! etal C 
Here is the oil that should out- Pluctn 





sell every other oil in 1934!” — E'S anc 
ALTOONA MIRROR CHICAGO TRIBUNE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS JOHNSTOWN }} 
BOSTON GLOBE CLEVELAND PRESS HARRISBURG TELEGRAPH LOUISVILLE O@BNAL 
i BRIDGEPORT POST DETROIT NEWS HARTFORD COURANT LOUISVILLE ! 


BRIDGEPORT TELEGRAM FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN New York D 
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jmotor oil is introduced to the public via 
three months time sales have grown 60% 


The Continental Oil Company is nearly sixty years 
j;owns nearly four thousand producing wells; leases 
a two million acres. In 1933 Continental made and 
iimore than half a billion gallons of petroleum products. 


Continental’s 1933 newspaper advertising was 35% 
ater than in 1932; and gasoline sales showed an 
rease of 17.31%. In 1934, the newspaper appropriation 
ll approach the million mark. Sixty per cent of this 
ptopriation will be devoted to the New Conoco Germ 
wessed Motor Oil. 1,300 newspapers, dailies and 
tklies, in forty states, will be used. 


There are six different schedules. The largest will 
il sixty thousand lines, with copy from 840 lines to 
pages. 


The copy is news... exciting news. It is packed with 
ts both unusual and well-supported by evidence, with 
ing records of daring tests, convincingly explained. 
0 successful has been this REASON-WHY copy, 
m the first day of the appearance of the advertising, 
itsales of the new Conoco Motor Oil were up sixty 
Fcent the first three months of the campaign. 
tor the third successive subnormal year the Con- 
ental Oil Company has proven newspapers the most 
Muctive medium for the advertising of motor 
ls and lubricants. 


INANT NEWSPAPERS | 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
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NAL NEw YORK SUN 
NEW YORK TIMES 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE BULLETIN 
SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 





1934 








The “‘Hidden Quart”’’ 


Turn your car upside 
down for the night... if 
you want to avoid 50% of 
all motor wear, which, 
automotive engineers say, 
comes the next morning 
when the oil has drained 
off of your motor parts and 
you start the engine dry 
. -. and grind bare metal 
against bare metal. 


If you find it inconven- 
ient to handle your auto- 
mobile in this way .. . 
change to the new Conoco 
Motor @il. 


For Conoco has produced 
an oil that actually com- 
bines with metal surfaces 
in the motor, and gives 
protection for mile after 
mile, even after the crank- 
case has been emptied. 


19 
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SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
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ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 
WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS 
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Editor & 


How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


cknowledgement is hereby 


made to Harper & 


Bros. for permission to reprint 


excerpts from the author's book of the above title. 


HAT 
test? 


makes a good sales con- 
That question is no easier 
to answer than what makes a good 
carrier, or what makes a good classi- 
fied advertising salesman. 


But here’s your answer. The con- 
test does not depend on any single 
factor; it depends on a number of 
things. It would be very difficult to 
select the most important one and 
would do very little good. Suffice it 


to say that if you will watch the fol- 
lowing six points you will probably 
have a good contest: Timing; show- 
manship; picking your theme; the 
scoring plan; follow-up; prizes. 

While the elements that comprise 
good contest policy can be defined the 
use of them is something that you 
can only work out for yourself. Se- 
quence, emphasis, budget, pace—these 
are not the subjects for any article. 
These, which are purely problems of 
adaptation and coordination, are your 
problems. This article can only sug- 
gest to you the subjects which must 
be considered. It must leave to you 
the decision of where and how to ap- 
ply the things that we suggest. 

Trm1nc: There is a right and a 
wrong time to run a contest and a 
right and wrong length for it. No 
amount of ingenious planning will save 
a contest which should not have been 
run at all at the time it was run. Some 
factor in the selling picture may make 
it impractical to run the contest. It 
may be that you have just taken in 
a lot of new boys and these boys may 
be needing a certain amount of pre- 
liminary training before you begin to 
put them into the contest. There are 
times when a contest should be synchro- 
nized with a feature. Any number of 
reasons might be adequate. Watch for 
them 

Most contests err on the side of 
too much length, rather than too little 
of it. There is considerable room for 
more frequent use of the well-planned 
short contest. 

SHOWMANSHIP: In one sense show- 
manship is the most important of the 
six major things that make or break 
a contest. I say that because show- 
manship is one of the things that can 
be applied to all of the five others. It 
is a common denominator for every- 
thing in the contest. I have seen good 
showmanship cover up more faults in 
a_contest than any other singe thing. 
That is because showmanship is the 
one feature that affects the people in 
spite of themselves. It is the precious 
quality of contest strategy that makes 
the carrier what he isn’t. It’s the one 
thing that puts him into the contest 
body and soul, enthusiastically. 

One paper launched a football con- 
test by bringing a man dressed in a 
player’s uniform right into the meeting 
of the boys and had him broadcast an 
imaginary football game through a 
microphone. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of showmanship, applying real- 
ism to the contest. 

Tre Contest THEME: 
is the change in scenery. Its the one 
thing that makes play out of work. 
Pick a good theme and play it hard. 


The theme 


The old ones like baseball and boat 
racing are still good if handled in a 
new way, but remember that there are 


lots of new ones. For example, some 
time try a “Search for Missing Sub- 
scribers.” Remember that every boy 
is an amateur Hawkshaw. 

Tue Scortnc Plan: Your scoring 
plan is very important because it is 
the one point where the contest and 
the newspaper touches the boy him- 
self. The scoring plan is the only link 
between the effort of the boy and the 
progress of the contest. This is the 
link on which your contest must hang 
and if it is weak the bottom of the 
contest will drop out. Your scoring 


plan must be fair and it not only must 
be fair but it must give every appear- 


ance of being fair too, because boys 
are very quick to feel injured if they 
think an injustice is being done to 
them. The scoring plan must be very 
simple and it must be aimed squarely 
at the sales objective for which the 
contest was originally planned. 
FoLttow-UP: Many contests are 
conceived with great elaboration and 
launched with great euthisiasm, and 
then die in their first or second week 
because ef inadequate follow-up. Fol- 
low-up is to the contest what persist- 


ence is to selling—you simply must 
have it. 
Prizes: The right prize is no harder 


to give than the wrong prize and al- 
though some papers have shown con- 
siderable originality in picking prizes 
the great bulk of them wander along 
year after year in a narrow groove, 
giving the same kind of prizes and not 
always the best ones. What to give 
is a subject that deserves your care- 
ful consideration. The prize structure 
is important too. By that I mean the 
question of who should win—whether 
you should put your prices on a first, 
second and third basis, or on a qualify- 
ing basis which permits every one a 
chance to win. Consider the use of 
special district prizes for each terri- 
tory. 

However, more important than the 
question of what to give is the ques- 
tion of how to give it. The most im- 
portant part of any prize plan is the 
strategy of building up interest in your 


prize. No extreme is too great in 
dramatizing the desirability of your 
prizes. This should start from the very 


beginning of your contest and possibly 
even ahead of the beginning of your 
contest, and should continue constantly, 
unremittingly throughout the entire 
drive. You must make your prize look 
so desirable that every boy will 
mentally commit himself to winning 
it. 

Boys who have decided to win some- 
thing are hard to beat. 

And when the time comes to present 
your prize be sure that you do 
it with suitable ceremony and per- 
sonal interest, because, remember, 
another day is coming and another 
contest is coming, and if your boys 
can look back at a glorious finish to 
the contest you are running now they 
are going to try much harder to 
win any contest that you run in the 
future. 

Now I have seen contests succeed 
that would receive a zero rating on 
some one of these six points—the other 
five features were so excellent that they 
carried the contest. But I have never 
heard of a contest failing that mea- 
sures up to par on the six points men- 
tioned above. 
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NEWS 
--as you like it 


The New York Herald Tribune 
is for people who enjoy reading 
a newspaper that publishes all 
the authentic news fully, with- 
out being verbose; people who 
enjoy reliable, well-written in- 
formation concerning music, 
the theater, books, the screen, 
and the various sports from 
fishing to fighting. The circula- 
tion of the Herald Tribune is, 
in fact, restricted to the number 
of people who are interested in 
life. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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TREE-CLIMBING ANNOUNCER 
STOPPED BY INJUNCTION 
FFORTS of Steve Cisler, 

‘ manager of Radio Station 
WSGN, Birmingham, to broad- 
cast home baseball games in the 
Southern League from the van- 
tage point of a tree top near the 
baseball park has been met 
with a temporary injunction ob- 
tained by the Birmingham Base- 
ball Association. He placed his 
“mike” in the tree after being 
denied permission to install his 
equipment inside the park. Cisler 
is fighting to have the court 
order set aside. 

The baseball association does 
not permit the broadcast of its 
games for fear of the effect on 
attendance at the games. 











would like a copy of the “Perfect Con- 
test Check-List,” a 48-notch yardstick 
for measuring the perfect contest, send 
a self-addressed envelope and it is yours 
free. 


BOUGHEY JR. SUCCEEDS LUCE 
Herbert Boughey, Jr., for the past 
five years with the Traverse City 
(Mich.) Record Eagle has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Big 
Rapids (Mich.) Pioneer, succeeding 
Stuart M. Luce, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Hancock (Mich.) Evening 
Copper Journal, newly acquired by the 
Conine company. 


NEW TRIAL SOUGHT 

Pleas of H. B. R. Briggs, fon, 
editor of the Los Angeles Recor ; 
acting postmaster at Los Angeles, F 
Dodge, and Karel Hensel for a » 
trial of their suit seeking to Com 
Mrs. Josephine S. Scripps to reasgy, 
an indebtedness of the Scripps pubj 
tions was taken under submission \, 
29 by Superior Judge Pat R. Par, 
The first trial of the action terming 
with victory for the defendants }, 
March. Some time ago the childre, 
Mrs. Scripps, including E. W. Ser; 
chairman of the board of the Sc, 
corporations, assumed the obligatig, 
question, pledging twice the security, 
quired to insure its payment. Brg 
and his fellow plaintiffs immediz. 
sought to reopen the case. The am 
involved is $316,847.06. 


BEACON WILL APPEAL 
Motion for new trial will be file 
counsel of the Wichita (Kan.) Bea 

from the verdict returned there \ 

31, convicting the newspaper on al! 
counts of an indictment chargies i te 
advertising. Dr. R. E. Hobbs, ic 
mer city physician, was plaintiff z 
chief witness in the prosecution.. ( 
viction under the Kansas law imp 
maximum fine of $500 on each cox 


REED RETURNS TO WORK 

T. Murray Reed, city editor of % 
Milwaukee Journal, is back at his & 
after a three-month illness. He unter 
went a serious operation at the \ 
clinic, Rochester, Minn., on March | 
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SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE 














The Latest From 
SYRACUSE 


ABC Publisher’s Statement for the Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1934, Again Shows The Syra- 
cuse Journal Further in the Lead in the Field 


62,168 


A GAIN of 1,826 Over the Six Months Ending 
Sept. 30, 1933, While the Other Evening News- 
paper Shows a LOSS of 1,060 


THE JOURNAL 


ITS LEAD OVER THE OTHER 
EVENING NEWSPAPER TO 


39.2% 


First in Home Delivered Circulation 
First in City Circulation 
First in Retail Zone Circulation 
First in All Other Circulation 
First in Total Circulation 


Now in Its Tenth Year of Circulation Leadership 


Represented Nationally by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 


JOURNAL 


INCREASED 


JOURNAL 
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Why National Advertisers in the 


EMPIRE STATE 


\Agree with Uncle Sam ~~ in Read- 
ing [hese Business Signs! 























The Federal Reserve Board and the U. S. Treasury both see the thing in the 
same light—meaning strong and long-standardized signs by which business gains 
are measured. 


The “business barometer’ quoted in a late statement by the Reserve Board, 
was the marked drop in circulation of high denomination paper money and cor- 
responding increase of $20 bills and less. 


According to Treasury officials, the sudden and abnormal demand on the 
U. S. Treasury by banks for small specie currency for change-making—signified 
increased business and more normal public spending. 


National advertisers of large and small, costly and cheap goods sold retail 
throughout the country—and particularly in the Empire State, its First Market 
will largely agree with the above conclusions. 


There is abundant corroborative testimony to this effect as the busy Summer 
of 1934 opens in the Empire State First market of 13,000,000 population—1 /10th 
of the entire country’s inhabitants. 


As for instance, late reports record among other things—that New York State 
wholesale trade was 28 per cent higher in April, 1934, than same time in 733. 
General business gained 10 to 50 per cent. 


Department stores retail sales in the metropolitan district of New York City 
rose 6.4 per cent during first half of May, above 1933 levels for same period. 
The balance of the Empire State had large retail sales gains. 


Payrolls were up 50 per cent and employment a third greater in the First 
Market during April, as announced by State Industrial Commissioner E. F. ; 
Andrews. Employment higher than at any time since 1931. 


All of which is highly confirmative of the reason why the people of the first 
market need more pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and smaller sized bills. Their 


colossal buying power grows MORE ACTIVE! 


Each month as Spring runs into Summer, see this ACTION multiply by the 
millions—into sales totals which read like those dream ‘telephone numbers,” yet 
are the solidest of attested national sales facts. 


This assertation can be proved in the most effective way and at least cost, by 
emulating the country’s successful advertisers. They a// publicize the First 
Market through national linage in the 28 dominating Empire State papers issued 
in these 18 chief trade centers: 











Rates Rates 
A gaussian 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 4 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines f 
**Albany Evening News.............. (E) 40,009 13 13 itjJamestown Morning Post.. «ee+-(M) = 12,694 .04 .04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press....... (M) 27,478 12 12 **Kingston Daily Freeman........... (E) 8,924 .05 -05 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (S) 39,939 17 17 **Newburgh-Beacon Daily News...... (E) 15,068 .09 .09 
**Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat... .(E) 9,026 -05 .05 CR ee I eucccccocwcavass (M) 470,853 -90 .838 } 
ttAuburn Citizen-Advertiser......... (E) 8,166 -065 -055 Pa i i cccckuseneccecawns (S) 741,564 1.20 1.117 ) 
**Binghamton Press............-.+.+- (E) 37,677 .12 12 tNew York Herald-Tribune......... (M) 326,002 72 698 { 
—_—e Pen a ste eeeeeeee = ay = = tNew York Herald-Tribune.......... (S) 440,605 .76 .745 i 
uffalo Courier-Express............ . . ° *s ; 
**Buffalo Evening News.............. (E) 184,730.35 —.35 a eee = — 
**Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 8,701 -05 -05 = enna ee eee ese See ORES . f 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser.(E&M) 30,231  .11 li Rochester Democrat & 40 -40 
**Gloversville, Johnstown Morning Cid 6 0c ccveccceccess (M&S) 75,715 
Herald & Leader-Republican.(E&M) 13,213 .07 .07 **Troy Record.........ssccesecess (M&E) 23,187 .07 -07 
RT REEAREEERONE® > ie | 6 h6S *A. B. C. Publisher's Statement, Oct. 1, 1933. 
_jPoblisher" s Affidavit for 12 mos. Oct. 1, 1933. 
B. C. Publisher’s Statement, Ae te "1934. 
ttPublisher’ s Affidavit April 1, 1934. 
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| have arranged for KING FEATURES | 
SYNDICATE to act as exclusive Sales 
Agents for all CHRISTY WALSH 
SYNDICATE features. 














THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ADVANCE YET IN 
SYNDICATED 
SPORTS FEATURES— 


Christy Walsh’s genius for sport features is a 
phenomenon of American journalism; the 
Christy Walsh Syndicate has been respon- 
sible for some of the most powerful reader 
attractions ever published in newspapers. 
And it has been strictly a personal achieve- 
ment—not only the ideas for these outstand- 
ing features, but their brilliant editorial 
direction, vigorous promotion and sales as 
well have all been Christy Walsh’s own work. 

How these efforts have been rewarded is evident on sport pages 
from coast to coast. Each year has seen Christy Walsh features be- 
come of increasingly vital importance to the circulations of the 
papers in which they appear. The response of millions of fans to the 
Babe Ruth service, the All-America baseball team selection, the 
superlative Christy Walsh World Series coverage, the All-America 
Board of Football, with its weekly All-America Ratings and the 
annual All-America team, has made these great attractions essen- 
tial parts of sport news everywhere. But this increasing circulation 
importance of Christy Walsh features has required more and more 
that Mr. Walsh concentrate his personal attention on their manage- 
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ment and direction, until now it 
becomes necessary for him to 
rule out his own sales efforts en- 
tirely. The Christy Walsh Syndi- 
cate has grown beyond the ener- 
gies of any one man... even 
Christy Walsh. 

King Features Syndicate is 
proud to take over the sales 
agency for Christy Walsh fea- 
tures. The inevitable limitations 
of Mr. Walsh’s sales trips meant 
that much territory was never 
covered and the presentation by 
our salesmen will mark the first 


time that Christy Walsh features 


have been brought to many papers. To thet ell as t 
those more familiar with the features, this #@}*: Nor 
that Christy Walsh is free to develop the fall of hi 
features, they become more than ever és 
ments of unsurpassed appeal. 


KING FEATURES SYNDICA, 


ue ele 
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EMEN OF THE PRESS.. 


irth of a Notion in 1921 changed the course of my policy —excepting the sales alliance with the King Features 





rence. Thanks to you. Gentlemen. for the opportu- Syndicate—the strongest organization of its kind in the 
at depression year found me jobless; no money, no world. We now have the one thing we needed most —an ade- 
; But some newspaper experience I had, plus— quate and efficient staff of traveling salesmen. 


m, energy, deep interest. and a notion—to be a Because of certain old-fashioned ideals, we have never 


pan. lost a newspaper nor a friend through misrepresentation 

en eventful years have taught much. My travel and never transferred a feature to an opposition paper to 
resents more than a quarter million miles. I dis- get a better price. We never will! We never took a man nor 
new cities and new viewpoints on every trip. I an idea from another syndicate and no competitor ever took 
ed that head-work. without leg-work, takes you no one from us. Some tried! | 
iseovered sentiment in business is appreciated and So to you, Gentlemen of the Press, whose patronage, faith | 
aed. and encouragement has been indispensable we offer grateful 

we stuck to sport subjects exclusively because we appreciation. We pledge you better features and service. be- 

new how to handle them better than anything else cause relief from sales and travel means more time to invent 

ter than any other syndicate. Comic strips, edi- new ideas and improve old ones. 


ud fiction were so much Greek. 





It is needless to announce that all newspapers, client and 
yndicate started as an independent and privately non-client, regardless of their ownership, will continue to 





rator of ideas, energy and enthusiasm. For the receive the same impartial solicitation and protection that 
temains absolutely unchanged as to ownership or have always marked our dealings. There is to be no inter- 





ference with existing contracts. If you are using our ma- 
terial now it is yours as long as you want it. 





Sincerely, CHRISTY WALSH 


BOARD OF 
FOOTBALL 


The undisputed au- 
thority throughout the 
country. Fifteen weeks, (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
September into De- 

cember, with weekly All-America ratings and 
exclusive publication of the All-America team. 
Wire reservation now for top popularity for 
your Sport Pages this Fall. 






























sal os te re The All-America Board of Football; Bill 

1e8 8 Alexander, Eddie Casey, Howard Jones, i H\) 

is sme: Now “Pop” Warner, Christy Walsh—and (right) SPECIAL—Football Feature ! 
fol of hi the new member for 1934, Elmer Layden, by dynamic, witty JIMMY CROWLEY, | : 
P of his brilliant partner in the “Four Horsemen”, Fordham Coach 4 
, ue ele. who returns this fall to his Alma Mater as | 












coach of the team that will battle to regain 


Territory also being booked now for the i 
Notre Dame’s gridiron supremacy. 


usual unsurpassed i 


HRISTY WALSH i 
' j N Cc 235 East 45th Street * New York ... SERIES cone tl | 
, ® 
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THE GUILD PROBLEM 
FEW New York Heywood 
Broun announced his candidacy for re-election 
as President of the American Newspaper 
Guild on a straight “trades union platform,” but 
when he faced the 125 delegates to the first conven- 
tion of the Guild at St. Paul this week he precipi- 


weeks ago in 


tately asked that the question of A. F. of L. affili- 
ation be postponed indefinitely, because “we have not 
yet made up our minds on that subject.” To pre- 


vent any test vote Mr. 
resolutions on the 
bled. 

It is our opinion, based upon expressions of local 
guilds in cities other than New York, that had this 
question of A. F. of L. affiliation reached the floor 
it would have been soundly beaten. The majority 
of newsmen, we believe, want a professional guild 
and are opposed to a union with affiliations for the 
very practical reason that the latter form of organ- 
ization cannot succeed in this country as it would 
violate nearly all of the traditional principles of 
news-room practice and would be fought to a finish 
by publishers, editors and most 
selves. 


3roun 
questi ym ¢ rf 


requested that all 
trades unionism be 


newsmen them- 

The indefinite postponement of this issue was 
something less than sincere, not very courageous 
and pays small credit to the political acumen of 
President Broun and his advisers. The 
obvious truth is that this question of A. of L. 
affiliation has been blocking Guild development and 
collective bargaining for months. We do not know 
ef a half-dozen publishers who would consent to a 
trades union of their editorial workers, though there 
are many who have expressed willingness to col- 
lectively bargain with a professional guild. The 
out and out enemies of the Guild will make the 
most of the indefinite postponement. A candid test 
of the question at St. Paul, in view of Mr. Broun’s 
attitude, would have cleared the air. Those who 
think that the Guild objectives must be won through 
blood, tears and trades union warfare were entitled 
to their experience, assuming that the convention 
would have supported Mr. Broun. Those who 
think that the Guild objectives can be better won 
through a professional organization, were equally 
entitled to their experience. As matters stand the 
organizetion will be slowed down and _ bargaining 
will be hampered. 


simple, 


Mr. Broun and those who see eye to eye with 
him are running a silly bluff—publishers are not 
the least bit terrorized by the labor union threat. 
And a study of the week’s events at San Francisco 
should have indicated to Mr. Broun what the chances 
are of erriving at Guild economic objectives through 
NRA. The Burgess case, up before the regional 
labor board, offered the fundamental issue whether 
any government body has the right under new or 
old laws to compel a newspaper to employ any 
designated person to express its editorial policies. 

lf a man has been discharged because his em- 
ployer believes his off-duty activities disqualify him 
for his assigned task, can his reinstatement be com- 
pelled by dictate of a board set up under NIRA or 
any other act? No newspaperman of our acquaint- 
ance is prepared to defend the affirmative of this 
question. Individual injustice may result, where a 
man loses his own employment because of his essen- 
tially humanitarian work for his fellows, but that 
seems to be an inherent risk that no law can obviate 
in practical enforcement. 

What then becomes of a 
organized under NRA auspices, with their guarantee 
of the employes’ unhindered right to organize? If 
the publisher is conceded the right to select his own 
editorial writer, that right is logically extended to 
the employment of all other writing people. Ii the 
board or other NRA body sustains this view, 
or it is validated by a court decision, newspaper 
writers are thereby held to be exempt from the 
provisions of Section 7A of the NIRA. They would 
not be in the that Congress used 
that term in writing the Recovery Act. 

Legally and logically, there is much to be said 
for this view. Eprror & PuBLISHER has _ believed 
from the inception of the Guild that it must be 
devel ped along professional lines. The economic 
status of reporters, desk men, rewrite men and sub- 
ordinate editors in many cities demands an organ- 
| conscious of their 


newspaper guild, as 


labc or 
“employes” 


sense 


ization which 1s deeds and needs 
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They helped everyone his neighbor; and 
everyone said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.—Isaiah, XLI; 6 








and which can present both cogently to publishers. 
This idea will not be uniformly successful at first. 
Some publishers holding strategic positions will try 
to laugh it off. Others will storm and fire the whole 
gang. But others will be convinced and grant eco- 
nomic justice as nearly as their circumstances per- 
mit. Meanwhile Guild organizers will be learning 
something of newspaper business administration 
—an essential to financial negotiations that few now 
possess. In any event, the initial failures of this 
method will be no greater than those a trade union 
would encounter; its initial successes may be 
greater, and the prospect for permanent achieve- 
ment economically and educationally is incomparably 
brighter than as a class-conscious industrial group. 

The indefinite postponement of the A. F. of L. 
issue at St. Paul has complicated matters but we 
hope and believe the Guild will work its way out 
ci that mess and find its place. It has been a won- 
derful development, a social phenomenon of the first 
water, this creation of a national body of news- 
men during the span of less than a year. It is 
a living proof oi a great need. That mistakes have 
been made is no wonder, for the task is large and 
the path unchartered. We honor the courageous 
men and women who have taken the initiative, made 
the sacrifice, opening the way to the correction of 
veld and intolerable abuses. As friends of the pro- 
guild movement we counsel action that 
runs true to news-room principle, forthright nego- 
tiations with publishers, less wise-cracking and 
scoffing and fewer insupportable threats. There are 
some reasons for indignation, but patient diplomacy 
and intellectual integrity are more reliable fulcrums 
than bluff and bluster. 


fessional 





It is said that although the British economist 
Keynes profoundly influenced President Roose- 
velt’s inflationary policies during his recent 
Washington visit, the correspondents practi- 
cally ignored his presence because they consid-- 
ered him a rival writer. Again, what's news? 


A WAR ON ADVERTISING 

EWSPAPERMEN, unwilling to take a pub- 

lic stand against reform in a line vitally 

affecting their own business, have been slow 
to reply to the attacks on advertising which have 
now assumed more or less standardized form, in- 
dicating an unthinking and indiscriminate repetition 
of the charges made by certain leaders. 

But patience ceases to be a virtue when supposedly 
thoughtful men become so obsessed by the diffi- 
culties and abuses attending the sale of goods that 
they publicly see a “hopeful” factor in the possi- 
bility that “unemployment and semi-starvation” may 
lead to a wrecking of the present system of adver- 
tising and distribution. 

We are not speaking now of attacks on the ethics 
of advertising copy, but of the wholesale condemna- 
tion of advertising itself, which for years has been 
a useful servant of buyers as well as sellers, and an 
indispensable factor in our national prosperity. 

It would be no easy task, under any system of 
government known to the world, to produce the 
large variety of goods to which Americans are ac- 
customed, and to see that each person gets as nearly 
as possible the particular items which will best 
satisfy him. Few Americans would care to answer 
the problem by cutting drastically the amount of 
goods or the variety of choice in particular lines. 
Yet so long as the consumer must choose, there 
must be salesmanship and advertising, whether the 


advertising consists of full pages in newspapers, or 
government bulletin 
A, B, and 


mail order catalogs, or some 


describing the differences between Grades 


1934 


IA L 


C, of tan shoes, and D, E, and F, of black shoe, 


in model 142, with rubber heels and four holes fo, 
laces. 

Newspapermen know that when a retail sto 
brings crowds of people to its counters day after day 
by advertising, those people do not consist of half. 
witted dupes. Newspapermen know that a “Heb 
Wanted” advertisement serves a_ useful purpose 
Newspapermen know that honest, straightforwar; 
iational advertising in numerous lines greases th 
way for trade and industry, providing jobs in fac. 
tories, in transportation, in stores. Yet in the ray. 
ing of the professional critic all these forms ¢; 
advertising are lumped in with instances of adye. 
tising abuse, and the whole is denounced for having 
done well that which it was intended to do. 





Those two-inch correspondence school adver. 
tisements in magazines which promise “$100 ¢ 
week added to income” and set similar 
snares for the unwary, are being properly 
cracked down upon by Federal Trade Commis. 
SION, 


your 


NAZI STINGERS STUNG 


HE week's news from Washington reved 
that Carl Byoir and associates have beg 
collecting, under contract, $60,000 a month tp 
spread Nazi propaganda in the land of tr 
free, where, among other things, _ religioy 
liberty is a _ constitutional right. Byoir is ; 
press agent for nations, or interests, and raty 
as one of the slickest in the game. He fairy 
rolls in money, and if you will stop and listen hk 
will tell you of his riches in terms to make any 
racketeer turn green with envy. You can neve 
tell where Byoir will break out next. We hav 
seen him in the magazine business, the patent med- 
cine game, with Creel on the Committee on Publi 
Information, tied in with eminent advertising 
people to cooperate with the A. F. of L. and thy 
niagically national prosperity in time oj 
deep depression, as editor of the Havana Post ai 
a regular visitor at the palace in the days of Me 
chado, the present fugitive, and as the agent ¢ 
Henry L. Doherty in promoting the recent Roos: 
velt Birthday balls. The boy is full of brigt 
ideas. But we know Byoir best as a political prop 
gandist, plugging for some nation that wants to sl 
itself to the kindly-disposed American people. 
Testimony taken at Washington this week show 
that the Byoir outfit made a $108,000 contract wit 
German diplomatic officials to play the Nazi tric 
and it was one of Byoir’s very best contracts. For 
instance, it stipulated that his firm “will refras 
from disseminating any information or news matte 
which might be considered political, national, Se 
cialistic or radical propaganda,” handy little claws 
in case the weather should suddenly turn wet @ 
Washington. But the House Committee evident 
indicated that the firm did produce a “Germ 
American Economic Bulletin” which, among ote 
things, contained an article dealing with Germany: 
position on the debts. Byoir and his playmates wet 
sending this bulletin to some “300 newspaper 
mainly in the South and West, and others their Ge 
man clients wished to influence. Byoir’s partie 
appearing before the Committee, was asked if th 
debt article was not sent out to the newspapers ® 
the hope they would reprint it. To which he sm 
ingly replied, “I didn’t expect them to print it” 
In that coy answer lies a golden secret of pits 
agentry. It is a “come-on” game. Newspapers @ 
not print such matter from such sources, and & 
press agents know it, but nevertheless they conti 
to sell such “service” to sucker diplomats and bus 
ness people who harbor the fatuous notion that i 
a few thousand dollars one can buy public opm 
attitudes through an easily exploited press. 
Perhaps it is disgusting and un-American andé 
that, but we can’t in this instance get very m 
worked up about it, since only the would-be stingé 
was stung. 


restore 





The Patman movie bill, pending before Con 
gress, provides for political censorship of ™* 
tion picturcs at the source, and is therefore ® 
ruthless a threat against free speech as we have 
scen, 
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| PURELY PERSONAL 





QUIS C. ELBERT, publisher, Gal- 
, weston News Tribune, has been 
named as one of the Galveston County 
members of the Texas centennial ad- 
risory board. 

William T. Dewart, president of New 
) Eyork Sun returned from Italy June 7, 
' vith Mrs. Dewart and their daughter, 
4) F\ary, who has been in school in Flor- 
*% Pine. They returned on the Italian liner 
i E Conte di Savoia. 








tf Col. James Hammond, _ publisher, 
BE iemphis ( Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
has purchased “Grantlands,” 50-acre 
suntry estate of Mrs. Peter G. Grant 
.. fat Germantown, for his home. Colonel 
Yammond expects to move into his 


rew home August 1. 

Amon G. Carter, president and pub- 
isher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
- Hivlegram, has been elected president 
| Boi the Fort Worth Club for the 16th 
 Eeonsecutive time. 

Spencer Canary, editor, Bowling 
reen (O.) Sentinel-Tribune, last week 
sas reappointed by Gov. George White 
i Ohio to the Fort Meigs Memorial 
‘omission. 

Lou E. Holland, former president of 
as the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, is dangerously ill at his home 
a Independence, Mo. 

J. N. Heiskill, editor-in-chief, Little 
on: Rock Arkansas Gasette, received the 
pnorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
te commencement of Arkansas College, 
Batesville, held May 29. He delivered 
the address to the graduating class on 
that day. 

Fred Naeter, co-publisher, 
Missourian, Cape Girardeau, 
pointed to the Bipartisan Advisory 
ommittee to aid the Missouri State 
building Commission in supervising ex- 
ynditures of the proceeds of the $10,- 
(0,000 bond issue for rehabilitating and 
oj modernizing the state penal and elee- 
ani | Msynary institutions, 


Southeast 
has been 





Mc § Meredith M. Myers, editor, Lewis- 
i on (Pa.) Sentinel, has resumed writ- 
oe. § 8 his daily column of personal com- 
gt nent. Meyers temporarily discontinued 
fe column to be state campaign man- 
% Bier for the Democratic Morris-Cope- 
% Bind ticket in the recent Pennsylvania 
primary, 

oN |S. Emory Thomason, publisher, Chi- 
We Biogo Daily Times, was the keynote 
mt Beaker at the fourth triennial of Uni- 


Fu sity of Michigan Alumni at Hotel 


rat J Pantlind, Detroit, June 1 and 2. Mr. 
atte: B‘homason’s topic was “A Newspaper- 
So Jan Looks at a University’s Service 
auz f° the Public.” 

tz Col. Ed Landvoight, vice-president 
ent 44 editor emeritus of the Forrest City 
rar 4%) Times-Herald, observed his 
she 4th birthday on June 11, and also the 
; ith anniversary of the date he en- 
am" [eed the newspaper profession at 
wet B\ashington, D. C., as an apprentice 
pes Bwith Buell and Blanchard, publishers 
Ge: fii the New Era in that city. 

tne, 


lotus H. Loudon, publisher, Anaheim 
thi al.) Bulletin, has been elected presi- 
‘it of the Merchants and Manufac- 
‘ers’ Association in that city. 


Houston Harte, editor and publisher, 





pits" Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times 

dy (pand 

d a §™sion, recently conferred with Harry 

ioe opkins, national relief director at 

bus 8s City, Mo., over the Texas re- 

t i tt situation. 

init iat R. Knowland, publisher, Oak- 

d(Cal.) Tribune, was recently elect- 

4a ‘d president of the California State 

. e ‘amber of Commerce. 

on a F. Barrett, editor, Henderson- 

is im. GC.) Tribune, has retired from 
* eard of trustees for the North 
‘arolina School for the Deaf, a post 

‘on | had held since 1920. 

mo latence J. Brown, editor, Blanches- 

,03 §" (0) Star-Republican and former 

ant hio secretary of state, has announced 


'S candidacy for the Republican nomi- 
‘ton for governor of Ohio. 








Editor 


Josephus Daniels, of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) News & Observer, and ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, will return to his diplo- 
matic post about the middle of June 
after a stay in Raleigh. Since his 
return to the United States in early 
May he has been in Washington much 
of the time. 

Frank M. Keffer, retired publisher, 
Van Nuys (Cal.) News, has completed 


a history of San Fernando Valley, 
which is now in the hands of the 
printers. 

John W. Dafoe, editor, Winnipeg 


Free Press, recently received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Alberta. 

Roy F. Bailey, editor, Salina (Kan.) 
Journal, has been drafted by the State 
Chamber of Commerce board of direc- 
tors to serve his third term as presi- 
dent of the association. 

Junius P. Fishburn, president and 
publisher of the Roanoke (Va.) Times 
and World-News, a graduate in 1914 
of the Mercersburg Academy in Penn- 
sylvania, has been awarded the class of 
1932 alumni plaque for “character, ser- 
vice and achievement” since leaving that 
institution. 

IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ILBUR C. HAWK, general man- 
ager, Amarillo (Tex.) Globe- 
News, conferred with Harry L. Hop- 


kins, federal relief director, and mem- 
bers of the Texas Relief Commission 
at Kansas City, Mo., recently. Mr. 


Hawk represents drouth-stricken coun- 
ties in the Panhandle of Texas. 

Harold J. F. Wittman, of the Toledo 
Blade display advertising department, 
last week was elected eminent com- 
mander of Toledo commandery, Knights 
Templar. He is said to be the youngest 
man ever elected commander in Ohio. 

Thomas Daly, formerly with the ac- 
counting department of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Sun, now suspended, recently 
joined the new Democratic weekly be- 
ing issued at Montrose, Pa. 

August Dorr has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising department of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 

Robert Liebman, son of Jules Lieb- 
man, general manager of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel, has been made assist- 
ant desk editor of the Daily Cardinal, 
student newspaper of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

Clinton F. Karstaedt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, 
has been elected district governor of 
the Thirteenth District, comprising the 
southern part of Wisconsin, Rotary In- 
ternational. 

Bernard D. Brophy, of the advertis- 
ing staff, Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
suffered a broken nose and right hand 
in an automobile accident in Columbus. 
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IDNEY MARCUSE, county editor 
of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
and supervisor of that paper’s junior 
editorial depart- 
ment, is a prac- 
tical newspaper- 
man who has de- 
veloped an_abil- 
ity to befriend 
children and 
arouse their in- 
terest in news- 
paper work as 
well as to train 
them in it. 
Masquerading 
in print as “Un- 
cle Dudley,” Mar- 
cuse is not the 
type generally 
associated with children’s departments. 
He is quiet and serious in aspect, al- 
though possessing a keen sense of hu- 
mor, a qualification very necessary in 
handling juvenile reporters. 

Zorn Sept. 17, 1895, in New York 
City, and educated in the grammar and 
secondary schools of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Columbia University and New 
York University, Marcuse was active 
in school and college journalism. He 
served on the suburban staffs of the 
New York World and New York Globe 
and was managing editor of the New 
Rochelle Star before entering the army 
for World War service. After the war 
he was publisher of the Mount Vernon 
News & Examiner before joining the 
3ridgeport Post in 1922 

While Sunday editor of the Post nine 
years ago, he started the Junior Post 
as a Sunday feature, and it has since 
become a daily and Sunday feature 
with 10 outside organizations of chil- 
dren and parents contributing material 
and otherwise supporting it. The Ju- 
nior Post grew out of the publication 
of children’s birthday pictures. In a 
story with one of these, reference was 
made to the then-popular expression, 
“You can take it from your Uncle 
Dudley.” Mail addressed to “Uncle 
Dudley” began to arrive and the name 
has clung. 

Marcuse is married and is the father 
of two children, Billy and Marcia, the 
former being very active in Junior 
Post circles. Mrs. Marcuse is the for- 
mer Miss Jeanette Holzwasser, who 
was engaged in newspaper work in 
Mount Vernon prior to her marriage. 








Srpney Marcuse 











Harry B. Hunt, formerly of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been appointed adver- 


tising and business manager of the 
Wildwood (N. J.) Leader. 
Edmund J. Kearns, vice-president, 


Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram, is 
visiting in California. 


(Continued on next page) 





in American newspapers. 
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Chairman 





STRANGE AS IT SEEMS 


By JOHN HIX 


is one of the sensational McNaught successes. 
young, vigorous, and full of ideas, is turning out a daily panel 
and a weekly color page that are making phenomenal progress 


There is a pronounced sports element in the STRANGE AS 
IT SEEMS feature, so many papers use it on the sport page. 


Four hundred words of explanatory text under the panel 
gives the daily feature unusual educational value. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John Hix, 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 
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World War 
20 Years 
Ago Today 


HE world still rocks with the 
reverberations of the conflict which 
shattered it two decades ago. 


For those who lived through that 
period of combat its every incident 
holds a singular fascination. 


For those who have grown up 
since the war its events are forever 
the subject of eager speculation. 


Thus for both groups—not only for 
those who knew the war but also 
for those who only know about it— 
“The World War 20 Years Ago 
Today” has an endless and deep 
interest. 


“The World War 20 Years Ago 
Today” is the day-by-day story of 
the war in strip and text. The 
drawings by Harry Eckman are 
striking and dramatic. The com- 
plementary text by Walter Wil- 
liams is crisp and succinct. 


The result is that “The World 
War 20 Years Ago Today”’ tells 
its story with a freshness that 
makes it seem happening today— 
with more to happen tomorrow. 
Editors with an eye to holding 
today’s readers—and of winning 
more tomorrow—will find pub- 
lishing ‘““The World War 20 Years 
Ago Today” a winning stratagem. 
For terms and for samples, write 
at once to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manager 


220 East 42nd Street, 
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PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 25) 
Wade F. Beucler, of the 7oledo Blade 


display advertising department, has re- 

turned to work aiter a tonsillectomy. 
tHoward Herty 

saic (N. J.) 


has joined the Pas- 
Herald-News as promo- 
tion manager. Mr. Herty has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Company (now 
a unit of the Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.), assistant sales manager of the 
lio Corporation of America and as- 
sistant sales manager of the Valspar 
Corporation. 
Warren Woods, treasurer and auditor 
t the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily 
ld and II'cekly World, is danger- 
ill in a local hospital, following 
Najor operation last week. He is 
xpected to recover, although it may 
e several months before he is back at 
his desk. 

James a oi the promotion de- 


Rz 





ously 


partment, New York Herald Tribune, 
has returned from his vacation, which 
he spent at Mitchel Field. Fernald is 


a captain in the National Air Reserve 
end spent most of his vacation flying. 








IN THE EDITORIAL R@OMS 
TATHANIEL H. HOWARD, man- 
4 aging editor, Cleveland Plain 
Pealer, spoke on “What Newspaper 
Men Expect of Public Officials” before 
the Blue Pencil Club of Ohio at Ohio 
State University May 20. 
Gault Macgowan, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, correspondent for the London 
Times, the New York Times, and edi- 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Including 


FOURTH ESTATE 
NEWSPAPERDOM _ JOURNALIST 


Titles Patented, Registered and Contents C ‘ee oni 
THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO., IN 
dames Wright Brown, President and Publisher 
Suite 1700—Times Building—42nd Street and 
Broadway—New York City, N. Y 
Telephones: 
Bryant 9-3052. 3053, 3054. 3055 and 3056 
THE OL — bs aca ISHERS’ AND ADVERTISERS’ 
NAL IN AMERICA 
ee a Allan Forman in 1884 


Marien E. Pew, Editor; Arthur T. Robb, Managing 
Editor; Warren L. Bassett, News Editor; Robert S. 
Mann, Associate Editor ; John W. Perry, Feature Editor. 
Charles B. Groomes, Business and Advertising Man- 
ager; James Wright Brown, Jr., a’ Manager ; 
George H. Strate, Circulation Mana S. L. Dare, 
(laasified Manager; Elizabeth Mc Mahon, Cashier 




















London Office c/o The Caxton Magazine, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., W.-C Allan Dela- 
fons, Manager. Paris, France, Office : "76 rue dea Petits 
Champs, we R. Clarke, Manager Paris Editor: 
George Langelaan, 9 Rue Jules Dumien Tokyo 
orrespondent, Clarence A. Davies, c/o Japan Adver- 





Washington Correspondent: George H. Man 
ning, National Press Club Building. Chicago Office 
921 London Guarantee and Accident Building, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, George Brandenburg, Cor- 
respondent; Pacific Coast Editorial Representatives: 
Earl Burke, 1234 Jones Street, San Francisco, and 
Ken Taylor, 1215 North Hobart Foul., Los Angeles 
International Year Book Number—Containing circu- 
lations, advertising rates, News and Feature Ser 
vices, Names of Editors, Publishers, and Depart- 
mental Executives of more than 2,000 newspapers of 
United States and Canada with basic data of leading 
newspapers of the World—last Saturday in January— 
N.P.A.’" numbers last two Saturdays in April— 

Advertising Convention number first Saturday in June— 
Advertising linage records in March and September— 
Newspaper rates and circulations in January and July— 
Market Guide containing standardized merchandising 
and marketing data on 1,400 newspaper markets 
third Saturday in November— 

Size of type page 8% x 12 inches—168 agate lines 





ems) on four columns—total of 672 agate 
lin nes to the page— 
Largest type page in the business paper fleldii— 


Display advertising rates: 
line, or series 


transient, 75c 
of insertions as follows :— 


per agate 
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o r Da half page; $55 quarter page 
" ine i hi 7T5ec. per agate line one time: 606 
per agate line four times 
Situations wanted: 50c. per agate line one time; 
49c. per agate line three times (count six words to 
the line) 
Subscription rates: By mail payable in advance 


United States and Island Possessions $4 per year; 
Canada $4.50; Foreign $5 
Charter Member of the Aur dit Baress of ne 
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Editor 


tor of the Trinidad Guardian, is mak- 
ing a tour of the United States, study- 
ing political and economic conditions. 
He is spending a week visiting A Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition, Chicago. 

John J. O'Neill, former science edi- 
tor, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, has been 
appointed science editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, replacing Rob- 
ert D. Potter, who resigned on June 
1 to join the staff of Science Service in 
Washington as a writer on physics and 
chemistry. 


Gerald E. McLaughlin, reporter and 
sports writer of the Rutland (Vt.) 
Daily Herald for the past six years, 


has been named the city editor, replac- 
ing George L. Kirk, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


Sam Schweiger, city editor of the 
Perry (Okla.) Journal, has resigned. 
Charles Brown of Norman, Okla., is 
now city editor. 

W. O. Varn, of the Greenville (S. 
C.) Piedmont reportorial staff, will 
leave June 10 to join the Associated 


Press at Raleigh, N. C. 
C. E. McBride, sports editor, Kansas 


City Star, is in the East attending box- 
ing matches and golf tournaments. He 
will be away three weeks. 


Elmer M. Updike, af the Trenton 
(N. J.) Times reportorial staff, and 
Mrs. Updike, are the parents of a son, 
born May 27. It is their second boy. 

Wade McCoy, news editor, Sallem 
(Ind.) Republican-Leader, has _ re- 
signed to become managing editor of 


the Shelby News, Shelbyvillle, Ky. 
Glen W. Naves, formerly of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen city staff, 

has joined the Spartanburg (S. C.) 


Journal. 
C. A. Paul, who writes a column, 
“Lagniappe,” for the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News, is improving from a_ serious 

heart attack that he suffered several 

days ago. 

Mac Parker, Philadelphia Record, 
has returned from a four-day cruise 
with the U. S. Coast Guard Patrol over 
the 50-mile area formerly called “Rum 
Row.” 


Lloyd Rochelle, of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, has been transferred 
from police district work to the early 
rewrite staff 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, was recently 
elected president of the Scranton Cham- 
ber of Commerce for a second term. 


Leroy Greene, now making a cross 
continent automobile tour, collecting 
data for a series of articles in the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger on the 
cost of auto touring and conditions of 
roads, etc., presented the first press auto 
pass of the year at the Chicago Fair, 
1934 edition. 


William G. Rogers, conductor of the 


art column “Local Color” for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has re- 
turned after a six-week stay in Paris, 


where he has been gathering material 
for a study of the work of the French 
artist Daumier. During his absence he 
— his column from Paris. 

E. Hart, political reporter, Scran- 
ton (Pa) Times and a Cadelins cor- 
respondent at Harrisburg for the past 


25 years, recently won the Democratic 
nomination for state senator from 
Lackawanna county. 


Rex William Wallace, sports editor, 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and 
News, has returned after a week’s va- 
cation spent in Indianapollis, where he 
attended the 500-mile automobile race 
for the ninth time. Ed Spencer had 
charge of the sports desk during his 
absence. 

Miss Louise K. Wilde, of the Mount 
Holyoke College Press Bureau, for the 
past three years, has resigned to become 
a reporter for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican, 


John N. W. Sloan, of the Detroit 
Free Press editorial staff, was elected 
to membership in the Sons of the 
American Revolution at the recent 
Congress in Baltimore. 


her for June 9, 
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. Fred A. Olds, a North Carolina 
new venti man for several decades, has 
entered Rex hospital, Raleigh, N. i 


for a rest. He is 81 years of age. 
Charles Townsend has resigned as 
manager of the Philadelphia Evening 


Ledger photographic department to 
join the advertising department of the 
Union Pacific railroad. The photograph 
and art departments will be under the 
supervision of Leon Holtsizer. 

Margaret Bruening, art critic, New 

York Evening Post, and wife of John 
Anderson, drama critic, New York 
Evening Journal, was a_ passenger 
aboard a United Air Lines transport 
plane which crashed in Bethel, Conn., 
May 30, in a heavy fog. Miss Bruen- 
ing suffered an injury to her hand and 
was severely shaken up. 


N. Franklin Maddever, city editor, 
Nigara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette, who 
retired recently after 25 years of ser- 


vice as chairman of the board of edu- 


cation in that city, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner at which 600 teachers 
were present last week-end. He was 
presented with a 32d degree Masonic 
ring, the gift of the teachers. He had 
been a member of the board for 30 
years before giving up his duties in 
that capacity. He continues his edi- 
torial duties. 

Joseph A. Kornfeld, Tulsa, Okla., 


petroleum engineer and oil writer, on 
June 4+ became oil editor of the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post. His feature, “Oil 
Oddities,” has been syndicated to a 
number of newspapers in recent months, 

Welly Shibata, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of W ashington school of jour- 
nalism in 1931, has joined the English 
department of the Osaka Mainichi, one 
Japan’s largest dailies. 

Marion Bowen, of the Hollywood 
(Cal.) Citizen-News editorial staff, de- 
scribed her bicycle trip through Nor- 
mandy and Belgium ever KFAC on 
May 28. 

Joseph Henry Jackson, literary edi- 
tor, San Francisco Chronicle, celle 
brated thel0th anniversary of his 
weekly broadcasts on the air with 
a special pragram on the N.B.C. 
network on May 27 from KGO, the 
Chronicle broadcasting station. 

D. Glenn Moore, of the editorial 
staff, Washington (Pa.) Observer and 
a former member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, was loser in a hard battle 
for the State Senate at the recent pri- 
mary election. He failed to win by 
28 votes. 

M. W. Milliron, graduate of Temple 
University’s department of journalism 
in 1932, recently joined the Braddock 
(Pa.) Era staff. 

Harry Hewes, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer staff, has joined 
the news staff of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times, succeeding E, J. Lynett, Jr., son 
of the owner of the Times, who this 
week took up duties in the business de- 
partment of the newspaper. 

Joe Walsh, sports editor, Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Record, has been re- 
elected president of the Penn Basket- 
ball league. 

Clyde Beale, former Atlanta and 
Valdosta, Ga., newspaperman, has 
joined the editorial staff of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal. 

Charles R. Bacon, former editor of 
the eee ge Record, has joined 
the Wildwood (N. J.) Leader as asso- 
ciate editor. 

T. E. Johnson, managing 
Amarillo (Tex.) Globe-News, 
turned to work after a 
fluenza. 

Al. Wayo has joined the staff of the 
Hammond (Ind.) Times as re-write 
man. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
W. BARRY, chief of the capitol 
¢ bureau at Austin, Tex., of the 

Associated Press, has returned from 
a three-week cruise of the West In- 
dies. 

Dan Conway, Associated Press oper- 
ator in the Toledo Blade office, has re- 
turned to work after a three-month 
illness of rheumatism. 


editor, 
has re- 
siege of in- 


Paul Barkley, of the Raleigh (x ¢ 
bureau of the Associated Press, , 
leave for W ashington within the 
few days to join the Associated P., 
there, succeeding Whitney Tharin, y. 
resigned to join the public relations ¢ 
sion of the AAA. 

Henry E. Mooberry, manager of ; 
Associated Press Bureau at Port: 
Me., took charge of -“ Newark (N,] 
A. P. bureau, June 1. i, 

Paul Mason has resigned as op 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquire, . 
join the Cincinnati staff of the As, 
ated Press. 


Sherman Montrose, of San Frang; 


office of NEA Service, Ine, |: 
last week, accompanied by Mrs. Me 
rose, for 


a vacation fishing trip . 
eee California. 

A. Brophy, news editor of the¢: 
a bureau of the Associated Pry 
has been on an automobile trip thro, 
the east. 

John P. Biehn 
sition Lam the 
Columbus to become political Writer j- 
the Columbus Dispatch. 
George Smallsreed, 
named city editor. 


has resigned his 


who has te 


WEDDING BELLS 

ppowato R. MORRISSEY, ; 
editor, Appleton (Wis.) Po; 
Crescent, to Miss Mary 
Crush, Glencoe, 

city. 
Charles L. 
South Bend (Ind.) 
Madelyne Hummel, 


department, the St. Louis Star-Tin 


to Miss Florence Sprague of Kan 
co-head of the art depr 
ment of the College of Fine Arts, Dri: 
Moines, Ia., in & 


City, Mo., 
University, Des 
Louis, recently. 

Robert Rudisill Rhyne, of the Ci 
lotte (N. C.) Observer, 
Betty Finger, of Lincolnton, 
Lincolnton, June 2. 

Robert T. 
(Ind. ) 
john, 
cently. 

Ralf Shockey, 
partment, Rutland (Vt.) Daily Hen 


Harrison, editor, Vincem 
Post, to Miss Florence L. Pet 
Muncie, Ind., in Indianapolis: 


to Miss Sara Newman, prominent Re 


land singer, recently. 

Kenneth Handley, 
department, Rutland (Vt.) Daily 
ald, to Miss Bernice C. Wallett, ii 
28. 

William Lavin, a printer for? 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, to\ 
Doris Loftus at Freeport, IIl., Jum 

Miss Eleanor I. Ernst, of Philaé 
phia, to William Gilman, reporter is 
the Union City (N. J.) Hudson! 
patch, May 28, in North Berges, 
J., Municipal Building. 

Miss Helen Fulbright, daughter 
Mrs. Robert Fulbright, publisher, f 
etteville (Ark. ) 


Douglas, June 2 at the family home 
Fayetteville. Mr. and Mrs. Dov 


will reside at Atlanta, Ga. 

Oliver B. Lerch, 
Wall Street Journal, Washingtot, - 
C., and a member of the District » 
to Miss Janet Alling Hall, daughter 
former Interstate Commerce Com 
sioner and Mrs. Henry Hall, June? 


Miss Helen Gloyer, of the Milwo 
(Wis.) Journal, to Clarence Berlit 
member of WTMJ, the Milwav: 
Journal’s radio station, June2, at ’ 
waukee. 

L. Sheley Vincent, 
circulation manager, 
Y.) Press, to Miss 
Schillinger, June 
ee 

Miss K. Betty Beers, daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Beers o!? 
tavia, N. Y., to Albert Kleps, ae 
ing manager of the Batavia (). 
Times, in St. Mary’s Church i © 
city recently. 


Endicott dis 
Binghamton 


Associated Ney j 


He SUCCER 


Eliza 
Ill., May 22, in te 


Egenroad, political wri 
Tribune, to \i 
at South Bei 
Jefferson R. S. Smith, of the editor: 


to Miss 
N. Qe 


of the advertising & 


of the circulate 






Democrat, to % 


staff writer of ® 


Martha Lo 
2, in Syrac 
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Retail News and Notes 
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y4LUE of Merchandising News. 
Whichever your criterion, whether 
you go by the answer to the question, 
“What will my readers reach most cer- 
tainly and most eagerly?” or you try 
»y fnd what editorial content will be 
most productive of additional advertis- 
ing linage—in either case, there is much 
tp be said for the importance of busi- 
ness news. And of business news apart 
fom Wall Street ; something nearer and 
more real to most households than 
gocks and bonds. At the recent meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Inland Daily 
Press Association this point was well 
made in an address by J. M. Baskin, 
Chicago news editor for the Fairchild 
Publications. 

“Features about merchandise and per- 
gal service such as are found in the 
yomen’s pages,” he said, “came into be- 
ing prior to the column.” He recom- 
mended “devoting one or more pages 
daily to news about apparel, fabrics, ac- 
cssories, house furnishings and the 
quntless other items offered by the 
lading stores in your community.” No 
good in stopping at women’s wear and 
sme furnishings: men’s wear is as in- 
teresting to the regular run of news- 
paper readers as features on stamp- 
wllecting or feeding and care of trop- 
ial fish! (And right after this came 
the New York Herald Tribunte’s sup- 
plement on men’s wear.) Whet buy- 
ng appetites. Information on wines and 
liquors is specially timely. And Mr. 
Baskin reminds us that retail store and 
newspaper, especially in cooperation, 
tave done much to elevate the American 
sandard of living. 

And the argument may well be carried 
astep further. News about business is 
nteresting to the typical American, even 
iit is not a story about a product or 
item he or she will ever buy. The suc- 
cess of Fortune and in part of Saturday 
Evening Post is largely due to this fact. 
The dailies are seeing it too, specially 
morning papers. Among many exam- 
jes are John M. Morahan in the New 
York American and (more recently) 
Harvey E. Runner in the Herald Tri- 
dune. x ok ok 

OR More Retail Profits. So many 
sorts of goods are going up in cost. 
So few classes of customers are having 
acorresponding increase in income or 
wssible outlay. Many retailers are find- 
ag that increased dollar volume is not 
indicative figures 
sow 16 per cent in February, 44 per 
at in March and only 5 per cent in 
April. The New York Federal Reserve 


‘port on department stores for April 


ges 31 of 65 departments showing de- 
teases for the month—nearly half. The 
words “efficiency” and “management” 
ad “economy” are going to be heard— 
Careful analysis of 
pott and loss and of monthly gains or 
uses by departments and by goods in 
uterent price ranges are certainly in- 
ixated. So also are: reduction of re- 
ums and of mark-downs; and better 
lance of style-goods promotion and 
te advertising and display of price ap- 
eal items—resulting from the analysis 
‘prot possibilities in each field. More 


‘Bective utilization of floor space may 


xatrived at by careful analysis of sales 
ad Profit dollars per square foot: the 
tw layout of a notions department in 


*§ Brandeis store in Omaha, with no 


‘idition of space whatever, resulted in 
‘per cent sales increase. 

‘Added profit in new lines” is the 
‘adline on a report of recommendations 
T. L. Blanke, manager of the mer- 
tandising division of the National Re- 


J Dry Goods Association: liquor de- 


urtments, bathroom supplies, wallpa- 


Ai. optical goods, electrical goods, pets 








‘id hobbies are obvious examples. The 
act that these items appeal only to the 
‘ter-than-average income is not a 
"awback. Quite the contrary at a time 
"en buying is slow and unemployment 
8 stil general. Bid for the better grade 
"ade—and try to get that trade buying 
‘gularly through the store. But these 
*8, even more than others, demand 
S-grade specialty shop selling. 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


Lengthening a season, adding a new 
season—as in the new Summer promo- 
tion of millinery—and other ways of in- 
creasing the frequency of purchase are 
all useful. For example, the New York 
City Public Markets are talking “Fish 
Tuesday,” to coax people to buy fish 
one day a week besides Friday. 

- * 


MPROVEMENT Holds Up Better 

in Industrial Cities and in Small 
Towns. Retail sales in metropolitan 
cities, especially the financial centers, 
seem affected by stock market uncer- 
tainty to a degree that does not hold 
in smaller towns and in cities with large 
industrial populations. Chain stores for 
April made gains in the apparel group, 
shoes and general merchandisie, but lost 
in groceries and drugs; and the Chain 
Store Age Index for all chains dropped 
from 88.3 in March to 86 in April (100 
is the 1929-1931 average). But three 
apparel chains jumped from 100 in 
March to 103.3 in April, against 84 in 
April, 1933. Some of the loss may be 
due to a slight recession in retail prices, 
not large enough to lure additional pur- 
chasers but big enough to cut dollar 
volume. The Fairchild Retail Price 
Index (January 2, 1931, is 100) had 
been 90 on April 1, but on May 1 it 
was 89.4. 

* * * 


OME Recent Concrete Gains. De- 
partment store sales in New York 
area showed sales 6.4 better the first 
half of May this year than last year— 
excluding liquor sales 4.2% better. New 
York and Brooklyn increase was 6.9%; 
Northern New Jersey only 4.4% ‘ 
Melville Shoe Corporation sales for 4 
weeks ending April 14, 1934, were 
39.4% above last year; and for 4 weeks 
ending May 12 the increase was 
60.8%. . . . Sears, Roebuck & Co. for 
4 weeks ending May 21 showed a sales 
increase of 30.6% over last year same 
time. Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, says: “We are writing 
20% more insurance than last year.” 
. . . Life insurance sales in the United 
States for the 12 months ending April 
30, 1934, were 1% above the twelve 
months’ sale ending April 30, 1933— 
the first time that a gain has been re- 
corded for so long a period. April sales 
were up 29%, and the first 4 months of 
the year up 14%. The first 43 
railroads to report earnings for April, 
1934, show a gain of 63.9% over last 
April and 39.8% over this March... . 
The Pennsylvania Railroad’s net oper- 
ating income for the four months was 
up 57% over the same period last 
year. For the four months the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
had net operating income of $1,872,661 
against a loss for the first four months 
of 1933 of $368,327. The Mis- 
souri Pacific’s net was almost 300% 
above 1933 for the first 4 months. 
~ * os 
OOD Business in Electrical Appli- 
JF ances. The New York area is 
showing an increase of 40% this April 
over last in the sale of smaller 
electrical appliances—right at the time 
that the New York Edison and other 
utilities are using large space to say 
“Stop Mama Popping Up—Electrical 
Table Service Saves,” with a cartoon of 
Mama popping up on a spiral spring 
and half-tones of four table appliances. 
And the heavy appliances are doing 
pretty well. Norge Corporation’s or- 
ders on refrigerators for the four 
months of 1934 exceed the entire year 
of 1933—and 34,360 orders unfilled at 
the end of April show that retail de- 
mand is big. . . Gimbels, New 
York, “now sells Delco Heat—for as 
little as $355—Only $35.50 of this need 
be paid now. A year’s free service.” 
And a coupon in the lightly written, 
cartoon-illustrated newspaper advertise- 
ment. he week before Gim- 
bels used three columns full to tell “the 
1,307,484 New York Women who are 
cooking on Gas Stoves bought before 
1930” about the Tappen D-I-V-I-D-E-D 
TOP Range at $85.90. 


& Publisher 
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ETAIL Consumer — Engineering. 

Hale Brothers, San Francisco, in 
a full-page newspaper advertisement, 
ran a Customers Code Questionnaire— 
“Answers will help the store in adjust- 
ing plans and policies to the benetit of 
the customer and thereby improve our 
own organization.” 

* . * 

IEING in with the Laundryman. 

In Jackson, Miss., a J. C. Penny 
store advertised “3 Cash Prizes of $5, 
$3, $2. Can You Tell the Laundered 
Pieces from Those Not Laundered’”— 
to demonstrate fade-proof fabrics. . . . 
In New York, Arnold, Constable & 
Co.’s promotion of the Tri-Way Pro- 
portioned Shirt offers two free launder- 
ings of each shirt at a specified laun- 
dry. The offer is on a tab, attached to 
the shirt, and perforated so that it tears 
in two—one part for each washing. 

x ~*~ * 


ETAILING Meals. The Forty- 
second Street Associatioy and the 
Broadway Association celebrated the 
opening of the new Steuben Tavern last 
Saturday at Times Square. The tenth 
in a chain (8 in New York, one in New- 
ark and one in Philadelphia), it stands 
on the site of the old Hotel Metropole. 
The initial advertising features “A 
Unique Parking Service—Attendant 
will park your car in a nearby fireproof 
garage and deliver it to the door when 
you are finished dining. 2 hours for 25 
cents.” Certain Childs’ restau- 
rants in several cities are now styled 
Gingham Clubs, being equipped with 


dancing space, orchestras, and wait- 
resses in “brief, backless gingham 
frocks.’ Loft, Inc., candy and 


restaurant chain, is suing to restrain 
George W. Loft, founder and former 
president, from going ahead with his 
projected Loft Pure Food Market, re- 
cently opened in The Bronx, New York 
City, and promoted by the door-to-door 
distribution of a half million 4-page cir- 
culars. 
x * & 

J ATIONAL HELPS FOR GRO- 
4 CERS. The Welch Grape Juice 
Company is installing bathroom scales 
in grocery stores to tie up with the 
Welch reducing diet. Beech- 
Nut Packing Company is distributing to 
the trade for its information aluminum 
photograph records of a 16-minute talk 
by A. W. Riley, NRA administrator 
of food codes, explaining the retail 
code. General Mills, Inc., after 
a six-week survey of bread-eating hab- 
its of 150 families in San Francisco, 
Chicago and Springfield, Mass., reports 
that: if bread is served with jam or 
jelly, about one-sixth more is eaten; 
when toast is served at breakfast, al- 
most two-fifths more bread is eaten than 
when there is no toast; and that one- 
fifth more is eaten of large slices of 


short loaves than of small slices of long | 


loaves. 
* * * 
HE Rage for Kuitting. The Wana- 
_ maker Store in Philadelphia has a 
knitting corner in the Down Stairs 


Store. — Gilchrist’s, Boston, of- 
fers prizes (electric household equip- 
ment) in a_ knitting marathon—for 
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speed in finishing a set piece, like a 
shoulderette, and for the best workman- 
ship. Two of three judges were news- 
paper women. In Dallas, A. 
Harris & Co. advertised for business 
women only a “Knit-a-Bit Club,” in 
which there was so much interest that 
three time schedules of classes had to 
be set up: bank and professional wo- 
men, 11-2; beauty parlor employees, 
3-5; and teachers, 4.30-6. Many store 
people came to these club meetings in 
their NRA time off. 
x * * 
ETROPOLITAN Promotions. 
Abraham & Straus’ “Consumer 
Planned Re-price Furniture Sale” was 
not “the ordinary kind of clearance. 
Too much in stock. Re-priced at prices 
people want to pay”—the result of con- 
sumer inquiries. . . Wanamaker’s, 
New York, Travel and Vacation Show 
had “Big Doings Every Day,” with a 
program p-ominently placed in the 
newspaper advertisements, and special 
sales of books of travel, electric house- 
hold equipment (“Vacation for Home- 
makers”), etc. Another Lord 
& Taylor attention getter: 2 columns by 
5 inches with halftone of a long-eared 
kitten and the reverse lettering: “Ever 
alert to things that are new 
and of interest to you and your house- 
hold.” ; A Macy advertisement 
of a New Yorker dowager leaving her 
chauffeur and limousine at the entrance 
(marked “Macy’s air-cooled system now 
on! Standing Room only”). Her words : 
“It’s 9:30 now. I'll be out at 5:30 
sharp.” Striking illustration of 
the Empire State Building and text: 
“1,248 feet below this tower something 
is going to happen tomorrow” in the 
announcements of the new Wallach’s 
store there. 


TOURING DROUGHT AREA 


Harper Leach, Chicago Daily News 
staff writer, is touring the corn belt, 
writing a series of special articles on the 
farmer’s dilemma as a result of the un- 
precedented drought in the middle west. 
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the nation’s “bright 
spot” market— 
thoroughly covered 
by Peoria’s great- 
est newspaper, 
THE PEORIA 





75 per cent of the people 
who buy The Sun are be- 


age . . . young enough to 
spend money, old enough to 
have money to spend... 
In The Sun the advertiser’s 
message reaches the buying 
population. 
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H. V. BALL DIES, R. HOE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Had Been With Firm § Firm Since 1906 And 
Was Widely Known Among Pub- 
lishers—Noted Athlete in 
His Youth 


Harry V. Ball, vice-president and 
director of R. Hoe & Co., manufactur- 
ers of newspaper presses, died June 1 
at Phillips House, 
Massachusetts 
General Hospital, 





Boston, aiter an 
illness of several 
months. His age 
was 54. 

Mr. Ball was 
born at  Sand- 
wich, Oct. 285, 
1879. He had 


lived at Roxbury, 
Dorchester and 
recently, up to his 
death, at Bedford. 
He attended the 


Batt Martin School, 


Harry V. 
English High School and Brown Uni- 
versity. 


As a high school boy, Harry Ball 
was outstanding in athletics, at the 
same time maintaining an_ enviable 


scholastic record. In 1898 and 1899 he 
was right halfback of the English High 
School teams, which in five league 
games scored a total of 150 points to 5 
for its opponents. Harry Ball’s indi- 
vidual scoring record was equally re- 
markable. In a game with Latin School 
he scored the entire 23 points made by 
his eleven, including a drop kick. He 
also was a member of the high school 
crew and adjutant of a cadet regiment. 
At Brown University he made the var- 
sity team in his freshman year. 

Mr. Ball’s business career started 
with the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. After a few years with that com- 
pany, in 1906 he left to become a sales- 
man for the R. Hoe interests. He rose 
to become vice-president. 

Mr. Ball had a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with newspaper publishers 
and pressmen throughout North Amer- 
ica. A few years ago he took the larg- 
est order for newspaper presses ever 
recorded. 

Mr. Ball was elected as one of the five 
directors to represent Class A stock- 
holders of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders on 
April 10. He entered the employ of the 
Boston office of that company in 1907. 
When an office was opened in Montreal 
in 1910, Mr. Ball was sent there in 
charge of Canadian sales. He remained 
in Montreal for several years and then 
returned to Boston. He became vice- 
president in 1926 and since then had 
traveled all over the country in the in- 
terest of his company. 

Mr. Ball is survived by a 
Mrs, Lillian C. Ball; 
three sisters. 

Pallbearers at 
Bedford, Mass., June 4, 
sociates of Mr. Ball at R. 
Harold M. Tillinghast, Frederick L. 
McCarty and John M. Masterson, of 
New York; Orvis Crain and Ray Wil- 
loughby of Boston. A large number of 
of friends and business associates at- 
tended the funeral. The body *.~s taken 
to West Roxbury for inter: .cnt in the 
family lot in Calvary ceinetery. 


widow, 
three brothers and 
the funeral, held at 
were five as- 

Hoe & Co., 


W. H. BUNTIN RESIGNS 
Following the conversion 
twice-weekly schedule to a morning 
ov of the Salinas (Cal.) Daily Post, 
H. Buntin, bona from Las Vegas, 
a to supervise the conversion, has 
resigned from the Post staff and intends 
to enter business for himself in Cali- 
fornia. 


from a 


JOHN S. PARKS HONORED 


John S. Parks, publisher of the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Southwest American, was 
presented with the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the 60th annual com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Arkansas, held June 4. 


& Publis 


Editor 


BRESNAHAN JOINS NEWS-WEEK 

J. &. Bresnahan, formerly business 
manager of The \ew York World, has 
joined News-Il eek in a similar capacity 
and is also a member of the board of 


directors. Prior to this association with 
the World, Mr. Bresnahan was an ex- 
ecutive with leading newspapers and 


Magazines. 


UTILITY MEN DISCUSS 
APPLIANCE. DRIVES 


All-Electric Kitchen | Suggested as 
Next Goal, With Cooperative 
Campaign Modeled on That 
for Refrigerators 





(Special to Epitor & PusBiisier) 

ATLANTIC City, June 6.—The elec- 
tric light and power utilities cannot atf- 
ford to let public relations take care 
of themselves, George B. Cortelyou, of 
New York, warned the Edison Electric 
Institute, successor to the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, which closed its 
second annual convention tonight in Ho- 
tel Traymore. Mr. Cortelyou is presi- 
dent of the Institute and president ot 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York. 

“If the public is to form just judg- 


ment,” he warned the 1,000 delegates at 
the sessions here, “it must know the 
facts, and what it is the right of the 


public to know, it is the duty of the 
utilities to furnish. 


“Under the constitution of our Insti- 


tute, public relations form no part of 
our program. Yet, in some proper way, 
the industry must go to the country 


with its case, openly, fully and fairly.” 
Other speakers concentrated on adver- 
tising needs and policies, urged promo- 
tion campaign in co-operation with ac- 
cessory dealers, and declared that elec- 
tric kitchen aids have become genuine 
news, on which the power companies 
should cash in. All recommended lib- 


eral and intelligent use of newspaper 
space. : ; 
J. E. Davidson, Omaha, president of 


the Nebraska Power Company, told the 
meeting : 


“Through the work of the Electric 


Refrigeration Bureau and its co-oper- 
ative activity, more than three million 
refrigerators have already been sold. 


Each dealer has shared in the harvest 
from a public that could not resist such 
a barrage of sales promotion and co- 
ordinated selling and advertising. And 
the power companies have added ap- 
proximately $65,000,000 in new revenue. 

“It is high time to turn again to a 
nation-wide co-ordinated sales activity 
for the whole industry, for all dealers 
and for all manufacturers. 

“The all-electric kitchen provides the 
basis for such a program because it 
reaches 80 per cent of the additional 

load available in the home, and because 
it represents the greatest amount of 
labor-saving possible in the home. 

“It combines both utility and style in 
the most colorful and dramatic selling 
opportunity the industry has ever en- 
countered. The time is opportune for 
us to join in the greatest selling activ- 
ity for the elimination of the most neg- 
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lected room in the house—the obsolete 
kitchen.” 

T. K. Quinn, New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
proposed that the great utilities enter 
the installment field in selling refriger- 
ators and other appliances, declaring 
they could do the job far more cheaply 
and efficiently than commercial credit 
companies. 

“We can produce suitable refriger- 
ators to list for $80 or less, or ranges 
at $75 or less, with sufficient mass pro- 
duction,” he said. “We could sell an 
$80 refrigerator over a 36-month period 
ior a little over $2 a month and sell 
more of them in the next three years 
than in the past 15. We could, except 
that finance charges at prevailing rates 
over that period of time would be pro- 
hibitive—not because of 


the cost of 
money, credit risk or repossession ex- 
pense, but because of the booking, bill- 


ing and collection expense. 

“Commercial installment credit com- 
panies cannot economically handle 
monthly payments of less than $10. The 
light and power companies, on the other 
hand, are pre-eminently qualified to 
book, bill and collect small accounts ef- 
ficiently, inexpensively and on a mass 
scale. They can merely add an item of 
$2, for instance, to the regular monthly 


bill. They could handle the bookkeep- 
ing for every appliance sold on their 
ines, 


no matter who made the sale.” 

Allen L. Billingsley, of the Cleveland 
advertising house of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., urged that utilities should 
build model electrical homes and in- 
vite the public, through the newspapers, 
to come and inspect, tying this in with 
accessory campaigns.” 


ANDERSON QUITS NATIOx 


Washington Correspondent 4, 
nounces End of His Letter Soin 

In the current issue of The \, 
Paul Y. Anderson announces ¢} 
will no longer contribute Washing 
articles to that periodical, expla, 
that “for reasons which they deem; 
ficient, my employers, the editors 
publishers of the St. Louis Pog; 
patch, have entered an order to 
and desist.” 

He adds: “I can already hear 
chuckles of the publishers’ lobby, 
believe a word of it. . The P 
Dispatch can’t be reached.” 

Mr. Anderson does not explain wy 
the reason was, but says it was um 
discussion for years, and he pays ¢ 
ute to his newspaper for gener 
treatment and to The Nation for, 
traordinary liberality. 


ALUMNI CHAPTER FORMED 


Starting with a membership of} 
active or former newspapermen % 
were members of undergraduate c& 
ters of the organization at more the; 
score of universities, a Los Angk 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta 
was formed May 28 at a & 
at the University of Southern Califor, 
Carl P. Miller, vice-president of Dg 
—. & Co., publishers of the Wy 
Street Journal, was elected presiéx 





Other officers are Roy Pinkerton, ff, 


lisher, Ventura (Cal.) Star, vice-prs 
dent; James W. Elliott,  secreu 
manager of the Los Angeles (x 


Exchange, secretary, and Walter By 
roughs of the Union Lithograph Cx 
pany, treasurer. 
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WORCESTER, nee. 


City and Retail Trading Area - + = 


. . 7 - 


- 195,311 
- $33,287 








one answer. 


During the 


papers alone. 


first four months of 
1933 there were sold in Worcester 
and Worcester county . 


During the first four months of 
1934 there were sold in Worcester 
and Worcester county 


19% GAIN IN NEW CAR SALES 


What are Worcester workers doing with Worces 
ter’s 97°C increase in industrial payrolls? 
They're buying automobiles! 


Here: 


1,313 


NEW CARS 


2,358 


NEW CARS 


An increase of 79% 


With money-in-pocket and the assurance of steady 
work at good wages, Worcester is in the mood to buy 
The entire Worcester Market, city and suburban 
may be adequately cultivated through these new 
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AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION 


100,000 


FOR OVER 
7 YEARS 
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Advertising Agencies 


LIMITED LISTS FOR 
‘AUTO PRICE COPY 


Metropolitan Newspapers Get Most 
of Detroit Firms’ Announcements 
Which Are Counted on to 
Restore Buying Pace 





- 


(Special to Evitok & PusLisiier) 
DetruiT, June 6.—A wave of price 
eductions by automobile makers eager 
restore the buying pace which ell 
faiter prices had been generally raised 
arlier in the year, has been announced 





good-sized lewspaper space within 
eBshe last. week 
éh Practically all the price announce- 
ff ments were restricted to the regular 
(7 les or to key cities. They have 
afoot meant any substantial increase in 


age lor newspapers in general. How- 
ver, June schedules will be larger than 
) yst year's, and if the price cuts stimulate 
creased selling the advertising will of 
se ourse reflect the additional business. 

2f The Plymouth Motor Corporation, 
cifwrough its agency, J. Stirling Getchell, 
eared metropolitan points Monday night 
price-reduction copy, and 
one-time shot to all 


GB authorizing 
wien released a 


MBewspapers on the regular ‘oe 
fchedule appearing this week. J. 

Wie Wagstatt, Plymouth director ot bss 
af ysing and sales promotion, announced 
eBiat Plymouth had shipped more than 
13 c 1,000,000 worth of cars in the first 
aEiur months of the year, an increase 


‘oii more than 75 per cent over the same 
tBerod last year, and gave newspaper 
(eM dvertising credit as an important factor 
the gain. Advertising expenditures 
ze unofficially understood to have been 
aout 50 per cent ahead of those a year 
Newspaper advertising plans for 
js season of the year were stated to 
largest in the history ot the com- 









1 
Unquestionably, sustained newspaper 
eyertising has played an important part 


the success of Plymouth, and its rise 
» Be sales during the past three years,” 
t. Wagstaff said. “Plymouth has 
) ade the most rapid sales strides of 


car in the history of the automobile 
justry, and we feel that newspaper 
aivertising has been a tremendous fac- 


‘ in the car's amazing sales growth.” 
. i Lhree General Motors cars, Chevro- 
: Pontiac and Oldsmobile, have an- 

mced price reductions, while Buick, 


dering new models, is apparently mak- 
gacut. The Chevrolet price an- 
muncement, placed through Campbell- 
twald Company, ran in a list of key 





sues and important trading territories. 
Te Pontiac reduction copy, also placed 














§ gh Campbell-Ewald, ran in key 
“ Buss, including the 62 cities where 
mg showings are being made. The 
Jds reduction copy, placed through 
saten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
} em to 75 cities. 
tor Hudson Terraplane, handled 
S y the Blackman Company, and for 
Jage, handled by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
«9 announced price reductions this 
week 
Nudebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Was reported this week to be 
ready to launch new models 
y ciigiets = 
‘ BIGGEST CALOX CAMPAIGN 
. The biggest advertising campaign in 
i, BS history will be a for Calox 
vy Po powder early in July by N. W. 
wet & Son, Inc., "Philadelphia, re- 





appointed advertising counsel for 

Kesson & Robbins, Inc. The com- 
“ys advertising effort will include 
‘ rotogravure and black and white 
“Wspaper space and magazine. 








JOINS MILES & SCOTT 


; : 
} jos Langdon Taylor, 


x of 


former mem- 
Hunter-Taylor-Hughson, San 
sco. and Oakland advertising 
Seay, has resigned to join Miles & 
‘ott . San Francisco advertising organi- 
, Taylor operated an agency un- 
$Sown name in New York for five 
8%. and before that was secretary- 
‘urer_ of the Robert FE. Ramsay 
tamzation, New York 





Rey, 
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GUY C. SMITH OPTIMISTIC 


Hints at New Developments Which 
Will Create Linage 
Guy C. Smith, vice-president 
general manager of Brooke, 
French, Inc., Detroit agency, and re- 
cently elected 
secretary, Ameri- 
can Association 
of Advertising 
Agencies, 
many reasons for 
optimism at the 
present time, in 
both the local and 
national fields. 
Nationally, Mr. 
Smith cites as 
significant the re- 
cent upswing in 
advertising vol- 
ume, particularly 
substantial in the 
case oi national newspaper advertising. 
“In the Detroit and Michigan areas, 
however,” Mr. Smith said, “I believe 
there is even more significant news in 
the making. There are some underly- 
ing developments soon to come to the 
surface which should account for mark- 
ed further gains in advertising volume. 
In addition to the liquor industry, of 
which we shall have a number of im- 
portant units in this area, there will 
soon emerge under strong sponsorship 
new enterprises in several different 
lines of consumer merchandise.” 


MORITZ HAS NEW ACCOUNTS 


Three new accounts have recently 

been obtained by J. G. Moritz agency, 
110 East 42nd street, New York. 
E. R. Ribbon Corporation, with exten- 
sive lines of floral and gift ribbons, 
will immediately place a one-year cam- 
paign in trade papers. Americo-Euro- 
pean Trading Corporation, will employ 
trade mediums and direct mail. Monthly 
Income Shares, a financial organiza- 
tion, New York, will use class peri- 
odicals and newspapers. The agency 
also announces the addition to its staff 
of James W. Robertson in the capacity 
of account executive. 


and 
Smith & 





s¢ees 


Guy C, Smitn 





NEW F. & E. ACCOUNTS 


The Simmons Company manufacturer 
of Simmons beds and Beautyrest mat- 
tresses, has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
handle a series of broadcasts for them 
over a national hookup. The program 
will feature Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., has 
also appointed the agency to handle an 
extensive advertising campaign on their 
blended whiskies in the New York 
metropolitan area. 





BOTT HEADS GOOD-WILL TOUR 
Leo P. Bott, Jr., proprietor of the 
3ott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
Ark., is manager of the good-will tour 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city to visit cities in the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Leaving Little Rock 
on June 13 on a special train, the party 
will spend the first night at Fort Smith 
and the second night at Eureka Springs 
returning June 15 to Little Rock. 


KIERNAN AGENCY NAMED 


Four new educational accounts have 


placed their advertising with Frank 
Kiernan & Co., New York. They are 
the Brooklyn Friends School, Metro- 
politan Art School of New York, 
Birch Wathen School, and Flatbush 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. George P. 
Butterly, Jr.. is the account executive 


for all four of the accounts. 


TAYLOR TO EDIT SPIRITS 


Don Taylor, formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, New York, has been appointed 
editor of Spirits, business publication 
of the whisky and wines industries, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Harry 
Schwarzschild, publisher. Mr. Taylor 
will be located at headquarters, 220 
East 42nd street. 


her 
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VIRGINIA LIQUOR AD RULES 


Promotion of Intoxicants Governed 
by Many Regulations 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 

RicHMOND, Va., June 5—Regulations 
of the Virginia alcoholic beverage con- 
trol board, just promulgated, permit 
outdoor advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages, but provide that no outdoor ad- 
vertising sign of a retail licensee or 
sign containing the address of such dis- 
tributor shall be located within 500 
yards of the place of business of the 
licensee. 

Another rule forbids the placing of 
advertisements indicating that a bever- 
age may be obtained from a state store 
within 500 yards of any state store. 

Others provide that “no advertise- 
ment, other than advertisements con- 
cerning wine and beer, shall be erected 
or displayed within any county or city 
in which there is no government store” ; 
“advertisements, other than those adver- 
tising only wine and beer, shall not sug- 
gest any beneficial or tonic effect from 
the drinking thereof”; and “advertise- 
ments of or used ‘ie retail licensees 
shall in no instance be sold, rented, 
loaned, bought for, furnished or given, 
either directly or indirectly, to any such 
person by any manufacturer, bottler or 
wholesaler of alcoholic beverages”: 
“shall contain neither subject matter nor 
illustrations inducing either minors or 
immature persons to drink”; “shall be 
confined to a moderate statement of the 
qualities distinguishing the brand or 
brands advertised.” 





FREE ADVERTISING BANNED 

The distribution of advertising mat- 
ter gratis in public schools throughout 
Ohio will be curbed in the future fol- 
lowing a recent order issued by Dr. 
B. O. Skinner, director of education. 
Dr. Skinner in his order termed the 
practice of distributing advertising 
propaganda, slides, films, charts, tablets 
and pencils “ill-advised.” Dr. Skinner 
said that the schools are supported by 
taxes levied against all persons and 
concerns and they could not advertise 
the products of anyone without seri- 
ously endangering their positions with 
the others. 





GAS HEATER SALES UP 

The campaign for sales of gas house 
heating equipment in the Chicago met- 
ropolitan area reached a new peak in 
May, totaling 2,266 units. The drive 
is being backed by continuous full-page 
newspaper advertisements in Chteago 
and suburban newspapers. Since the 


beginning of the campaign in July, 1933, 
sales have aggregated 22,416 house 
units. The drive is being conducted by 


the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois and Western United 
Gas and Electric Company. 


“BOOTLEGGING” MAGAZINES 


Because an Oklahoma law prohibits 
advertising of intoxicants, magazines 


carrying whisky advertisements are 
being “bootlegged” into Oklahoma City 
trom Kansas for sale at newsstands. 


Four publishing houses : including Time, 
had stopped sending their magazines to 
Oklahoma City rather than print a 
special issue without liquor ads. 





GUMBINNER AGENCY EXPANDS 


The Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adver- 

ising Agency, which has occhpied the 
ninth floor at 9 East 41st street, New 
York, is adding the tenth flodr at that 
address. Both floors are being entirely 
redecorated with draperies, upholsteries 
and Seamloc Carpets made by a Gum- 
binner client, L. C. Chase & Co. 


BIG FOUR MOVE OFFICES 


3ig Four Advertising Carriers, Chi- 
cago, have announced the removal of 
their executive offices to 570 West 


Monroe St. Distribution control de- 
partments remain at 18-26 East ee o8y 
St.. R. L. Goodman, general manager 
announced this week 


29 


CHANGES RESEARCH SETUP 


Lord & Thomas Auncuness Head- 
quarters Staff and Local Staffs 
I’. W. Braun, after several years’ ser- 


vice in the Pacific Coast offices of 
Lord & Thomas advertising agency, 
is now managing the company’s gen- 


eral marketing and research activities, 
with headquarters in New York. The 
agency this week announced appoint- 
ment of Mr. Braun and others on the 
headquarters staff, together with ap- 
pointments on local research staffs in 
New York, Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. Braun is assisted on the head- 
quarters staff by R. H. Leding, for- 
merly manager of the local research de- 
partment of the New York office; J. 
A. McPherson, formerly manager of 
research in the Chicago office; V. H. 


Pelz and Arthur M. Wolkiser. 
Mr. Pelz was a staff member of 
General Marketing Counselors, Inc., 


and editor of Food Field Reporter, prior 
to which he had been director of the 
editorial and research staff of the Am- 
erican Institute of Food Distribution. 
Mr. Wolkiser since 1928 has been af- 
filiated with stock exchange houses and 
an investment trust as economist and 
chief statistician. 

George Richardson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York of- 
fice’s marketing and research depart- 
ment, after serving since 1927 with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. Wil- 
liam M. Kline has been appointed to 
the New York office staff 

Hugh A. Doney has been appointed 
manager of the marketing and research 
staff of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. Mr. Doney was a staff mem- 
ber of General Marketing Counselors, 
Inc., prior to which he was with the 
Meredith Publishing Company in that 
company’s bureau of market analysis. 
Graham Penfield has been appointed 
to the merchandising staff of the Chi- 
cago office of Lord & Thomas. 

Ford Sammis has been promoted to 
head of the Pacific Coast research staff 
for Lord & Thomas Coast offices. 


—. 


PLANS $90,000 CAMPAIGN 

Approximately $90,000 will be spent 
on advertising lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley citrus fruit during the 1934-35 sea- 
son, according to plans announced June 
1 by shippers representing 85 per cent 
of the valley’s citrus tonnage. Adver- 
tising will hoa conducted by a national 
agency to be selected by a committee 
of seven, three representing independent 
shippers, three from the co-operatives 
atid the seventh chosen by the six. 
Funds will be provided through a levy 
of 2 cents per box on the 1934-35 citrus 
shipments, either through a compulsory 
amendment to the Texas citrus code, or 
a voluntary agreement already signed 
by 85 per cent of the shippers. 


HARRIS TO FRANKEL-ROSE 
Edward H. Harris, Chicago adver- 





tising man who formerly owned an 
agency, has joined Frankel-Rose Com- 
pany, Chicago, as an account execu- 
tive. 


NEW McJUNKIN CLIENT 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, has been selected by Ring-Rout, 


Inc., New Orleans, La. to handle its 
advertising. 
REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 
The Pittsburgh Courier has an- 


nounced Howard B. Crohn, 545 Fifth 
avenue, New York, as its national ad- 
vertising representative. 


HAS GIN ACCOUNT 
The H. Porter Distilling Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., has placed its 
advertising account with the H. B. 
Humphrey Company of Boston. 


BOYD REJOINS W. I. TRACY 

J. Clement Boyd has rejoined the W. 
I. Tracy Agency, New York, in the 
capacity of account executive. He was 
formerly connected with the agency. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 








apt IVAL of financial advertising 
will undoubtedly result from the 
amendments to the Securities Act of 
1933, just adopted 
as part of the bill 





to regulate stock 
exchanges, we 
were told this 
week by Frank 


J. Reynolds, pres- 
ident of Albert 
Frank - Guenther, 
Law, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency 
which handles a 
large number of 
financial ac- 
unts 
REYNOLDS “]T think 





there 

is no doubt about 
said. “Firms have been holding 
on financing plans and waiting to 
see in just what form the law would 
Now as soon they are 


Frank J, 


t.”” he 


+ 


be passed 


as 
able to study the text of the bill and 
give the matter mature thought | think 
we shall see some definite action. That 
doesn’t mean in the fall or later, but 


t 
some time in the near 
Mr. Reynolds referred to announce 
ments ot recent days by important fig- 
ires in the investment field, who are 
planning to carry on business in se- 
urities separate from deposit banking 
in the future, as required by the Bank 
1 Act of 1933. In some instances 
new firms are being formed for this 
irpose, and in other financial 
houses are giving up their deposit bank- 
in order to be free to continue the 


iuture.” 








casés 








. rity business. There would be no 
nterest making these plans, he 
pointed out. unless the men backing 


them were convinced of 


sibilities for business. 


§ yew slump in financial advertising, 
which put linage in that classifica- 


on down to third or less of its pre- 
lepression levels, has ot course been 
largely due to the shrinkage of new se- 
curity issues. In the last year the 
practical issues, sO 
iar well-known corporations of 
were concerned, has been 
ributed by financial men to the se- 
verity of the penalties in the 1933 Se- 
urities Act. Agitation for relaxation 
1 this act was answered in the present 
session of Congress by amendments in 
regard to part but not all of the points 
t Eustace Seligman, New 
attorney, in a signed analysis of 


substantial pos- 


cessation of these 
as the 


country 





objection. 
York 


the new legislation in the New York 
Times this week, estimated that the 
amendments were “SO per cent ade- 


te” in relation to the objections, and 
idded: “While it would have been 
referable to have met 100 per cent the 
valid criticisms of the original act, and 
to have freed directors and banks en- 
tirely trom fear of unjust liability, 
what has been accom- 
plished by the amendments is of the 
eatest importance and should re- 
in an immediate stimulus to financ- 
ng and a consequent aid to 
and re-employment.’ 

\ hasty glance at Media Records fig- 
ures tor some years back is enough to 
how the effect of the disappearance of 
new Security issues. The classification 

iancial advertising” in the monthly 
immaries of Media Records figures in- 
eer s four subdivisions—banks and 
t companies ; issues; stock and bond 
and miscellaneous. The adver- 
of banks and trust companies fell 
the least of these, since financial stress 
i some cases seemed to require addi- 
xy from such institutions. But 
1 division Of issues, many news- 
apers which even in 1931 carried 50,000 
to 100,000 lines or more, in 1933 fell 
1,000 lines, and apparently one 
could count on his fingers the nmber 
papers that carried as much as one 
advertising for security issues 

Advertising of stock and 
d houses was likewise cut deeply as 
ese firms went into hibernation. 





ertheless 


very gr 





recovery 











su 


ld 
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page ot 


ast vear 


Bie. ot the “inflation clause” in 
newspaper advertising contracts 1s 
being rather widely extended. A recent 
wave of announcements included nu- 
merous of the Hearst newspapers, and 
Paul Block newspapers, as well as other 


dailies. While the wording on the new 
ratecards varies, the following it typi- 
nal 

Cal: 


“It is a condition of rate card that 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin  re- 
serves the right to revise its advertis- 
ing rates at any time upon 90 days’ no- 
tice in writing to holders of contracts, 
and contracts are accepted subject to 
said reservation. The advertiser may 
cancel his contract without adjustment 
charge on the date the new or higher 
rates may become effective.” 


Other newspapers which have issued 
rate cards bearing this or a_ similar 
clause include the Toledo Blade, To- 


ledo Times, St. Louis 
, 


Post-Dispatch, 
Los Anaeles Examiner, Oakland Post- 
Enquirer, Duluth Herald and News 
Tribune, Los Angeles Herald and [x- 


ess, Baltimore News-Post and S$ 










REPARATIONS for the 


the Proprietary 


work of 
Association’s 


new 
committee on advertising, mentioned 
here recently, will begin in the near 
future, it was said this week, with the 
broadest scope given to the committee 
in its endeavors. William Y. Preyer, 
vice-president of the Vick Chemical 
Company, is chairman, and the other 


members are Lee H. Bristol, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bristol-Myers Company, and 
iormer president of the Association of 
National Advertisers; and William S. 
Groom, general manager of the Thomp- 
son-Koch Company, Cincinnati agency 
handling a number of medical accounts. 

Said Frank A. Blair, president of 
the Proprietary Association, in an- 
nouncing the appointments: “Honest 
manufacturers have declared war on dis- 
honest manufacturers, and they are go- 
ing to see to it that the consumer is not 
only protected against worthless prod- 
ucts but also that he is not misled by 
exaggerated advertising claims.” 

* * * 

LANS for a 

tising 
of the 
state, 


$500,000 milk 
campaign under the 
state of New 


adver- 
auspices 
York—the same 
incidentally, where controversy is 
still being waged over a requirement 
that advertised brands of milk must be 
sold at higher prices than non-adver- 


tised brands—were due to get a defi- 
nite start June 8, when the advisory 
oard in charge was to meet at Alb any. 


Choosing of an agency was expected to 
be the first step, with more than a score 
of agencies in the running. 

W. A, Thomson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, took pains 
to make it clear this week that he 
and Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett newspapers, were not members 
of the board. Both had been asked to 
serve by Charles H. Baldwin, state agri- 
cultural commissioner, but both felt that 
it would not be proper for them to take 
any part in choosing an agency or in 
influencing the list of newspapers to 
carry the advertising. They accord- 
ingly agreed to meet with the board and 
to give advice on how newspaper ad- 
vertising might best be used to increase 
the consumption of milk, but without 
taking part in making decisions. 

The plan, established by a law re- 
cently signed by Governor Lehman, calls 
for collection of 1 cent on each 1 
pounds of milk, half from ogg and 
half from distributors. This, is esti- 
mated, would give a fund “$500,000 
a year for promotion of increased sales. 


HAZEL SALES MANAGER 
John E. Hazel, formerly i 
manager and recently manager of the 
New York plant of Art Gravure Corpo- 
ration, has been made sales manager in 


New York. 


Chicago 


her 
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STARTS JUNE CAMPAIGN 


Californians, Inc., Advertising Ap- 
pearing Throughout Country 
Californians, Inc., Northern Cali- 
jornia’s community advertising organ- 
ization, has released an advertising 
campaign for the month of June which 
is appearing in 28 metropolitan news- 
papers in 25 large cities in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Colorado, Nebraska, lowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Copy 
says that “San Francisco is America’s 

coolest summer city.” 

The series consists of four advertise- 
ments two columns by 228 lines, and 
each new spaper is asked to insert San 
Francisco's average temperature for the 
day preceding publication. On the ad- 
vertising orders appears the warning 
that “insertions will not be credited if 
correct temperature is omitted.”  Illus- 
trations and text feature San Fran- 
cisco and California recreation 
also low round-trip fares and 
vacation costs. 

The annual drive for funds by Cali- 
fornians, Inc., has not yet been com- 
pleted, but indications are that the com- 
ing year’s advertising budget will be 
larger than for the past year. The 
advertising campaign for fall months is 
now in preparation, 

The aieaeiilan is under the direction 
oft John Cuddy, managing director of 
Californians Inc., in conjunction with 
San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas, Inc, 


scenes 
areas, 


NEW ADVERTISING THEME 

Five leading evaporated milk com- 
panies are among the latest additions 
tu the ranks of those employing the 
Steenbock process of irradiating foods 
with ultra-violet light. The following 
concerns have been licensed by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion: Pet Milk Company, Carnatio1 
Company, Borden Company, Nestles 
Milk Products, Inc., and Indiana Con- 
densed Milk Company. The advertis 
ing of these companies will break in 
June with the first public announce- 
ments of irradiated evaporated milk. 


KRAFT TEST ON BUTTER 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago, has started a test campaign 
in Pittsburgh newspapers on its new 
product, Chiffon Whipped Butter. The 
announcement copy consisted of two 
half-pages in double-truck style and is 
being followed up with large display 
ads over a ten-week period. The ad- 
vertising is being placed by the Chicago 
office of Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc. 


JOINS ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE 

George Bruce has been appointed sales 
representative for Ross Federal Service, 
New York, to be stationed in the Boston 
office. Mr. Bruce was formerly with 


Walter Mann. 
INSURANCE CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


Local general insurance agents in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., have approved a 
plan for joint advertising of an insti- 
tutional character, which will appear 
in the daily newspapers of that city. 
DAUGHTER BORN TO SHANES 

Max Shane, of the Hillman-Shane 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Shane, are the parents of a daugh- 
ter born May 20. 


TEXAS 


Properly to cover this great State you must 
use the leaders: 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
THE DALLAS JOURNAL (Evening) 
THE DALLAS SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM NEWS 

Published by the 
in Texas. 

JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
National Representatives 
Chicago Detroit 





oldest business institution 


New York San Francisco 





LUDEN’S BUDGET UP 30 PER Czy, 


Larger Newspaper Space Than Ey. 
Before to Be Used 
Newspaper advertising will play 
leading role in the enlarged sales 
paign of Luden’s Inc., maker oj¢ 
drops, 
53d annual sales conference jp ; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at Reading p. 





it was announced at the fr 





June 5. D. W. Dietrich, presiden 
the tirm, said: 
“Our company has enjoyed a 


stantial increase in business during 
past year and we have detinite evid 
that business is once more on the 
swing. We are increasing our ad 
tising 30 per cent over what it has 
in past years. Of prime importang 
us will be the advertising in daily ne 
papers. We will use larger space 
ever before. 

“We are doing a bigger business 
than at any time in our history 
plan ts are going at full speed and ty 
has not been a single day of eni 
idleness during the course of the 
so-called depression. Despite gene 
bad business in other fields, there & 
not been a single cancellation of ad 
tising by Luden’s. That 








Ss 


fact, we 


te 
lieve, explains why our business jy 
held up so well and why we are m 
doing so much better than unadvert 


oducts.” 

Mr. Dietrich’s outline was sy 
mented by remarks by J. M. Mat 
president of J. M. Mathes, In 
York say agency for Lude 
Inc.; also by C. L. Landon, vice-pre 











dent a the Mathes organization, « 
Z. C. Barnes, who explained t 
plan the agency expects to carry 


c. @. . OPENS OFFICE 
Edward Zabel Company, cow 
mer tion tes advertising z 
packaging, have opened offices at? 


ors on 





North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
company was erroneously referred t 
a recent announcement as_ the 

Zabel Company. 


J. F. REEDER JOINS AGENCY 
John F. 
of the 





Reeder, advertising m 
Cadilac Motor Car Com 





Detroit,, has joined Young & Rut 
ip w York. He was formerly wit 
( pbell-Ewald Company, Detrot 
vontal iw agency, for five years. 


CHALKLEY TO B. & B. 
Dr. Lyman D. Chalkley has 
pointed director of one ch i B 
& Bowles, Inc., New York agency 
has done advertising and product: 
search work for the Bristol-Myers 
pany for several years. 


PRATT JOINS BLACKMAN 
Loring Pratt has joined the Bi 
man Company, New York agency 
formerly was with Benton & Be 
Inc., and before that was with Er 


Wasey & Co 





YUCATAN PENINSULA 


Yucatan. althougl 
I and wealthy part of Mexicé 
be considered as a separate market 











is due to its gec iphical isolatior 
the rest of the Republic and to its dit 
economic oblems. 

This rich trade area can be covered? 


by a local newspaper 


“DIARIO DEL SURESTE'’S” cir 
of 10,000 daily and 12,000 on $ 
far greater than that of any other 
tion having distribution in Yucatan 
“DIARIO DEL SURESTE"” carries ® 
advertising than any other Yucatan 
paper. 


DIARIO DEL SURESTE 
morning daily of 
México 


OT 








Mérida, Yucatan, 





Represented exclusively abroad by 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, In: 


220 East 42nd Street New = 
Chicago London Paris __ Be 
Buenos Aires Rio de Janeiro >a P 
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This 


PENNSYLVAN 
Group-Market 


a Great Summer 


Trade Field for the 
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\Nation’s Increasing 
Tobacco 
Output 
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Plenty of smoke in the Keystone State! Industry 
is belching out welcome clouds of it throughout the 
Commonwealth as Spring merges into Summer and 
industrial activity steadily increases. 

Also, plenty of smokes—but from a different 
source than the belching chimneys of business and 
busy industry. The Commonwealth certainly is 
‘smoking up’’—and more so than in years. 

For William Penn’s children are to the forefront, 
constituting one of the greatest regional tobacco 
consumers’ markets in the Union. National Adver- 
tisers of tobacco brands and smokers’ articles know 
this! 

Just as they realize that the big jump in their 
Pennsylvania 1934 sales is due to the potential 
buying power generated by millions of wage earners 
who are producing those industrial smoke clouds. 

These tobacco merchandisers are taking advantage 
of the increased Pennsylvania tobacco consumption, 
via thousands of tobacco “‘summer linage’’ inches 
advertising their brands in the Keystone State. 

And in doing this, full recognition is given the 
profitable group-market of 12 important Pennsyl- 
vania trading areas as shown here, representing 
2,886,241 people (more than one-fourth of the Com- 
monwealth’s population). 


Returns from national tobacco and accessories 
advertising in this group-market show it is.smoking 
a full share of the nation’s increasing tobacco output. 
(21% billion cigarettes alone, U. S. increase in first 
4 months of 1934.) 

Some idea can be derived as to this tobacco sales 
area’s possibilities by quoting 1930 U. S. Census 
statistics. These show annual retail tobacco sales 
of $7,259,000 distributed through 1396 stores and 
stands. 

There is one best way to make this group-market 
‘“‘tobacco-conscious” of your brand or brands this 
Summer. Advertise consistently in the 13 leading 
papers named on this page. 

This method has been proved most effective so 
many times in good years or in bad, there is no room 
to doubt it. “Ask any National Advertising Repre- 

sentative’ —or write the Advertising Departments 
of these papers—NOW! 





Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 
*jBeaver Falls News Tribure ..(E) 8,380 .04 .04 
**Chester Times andres 3 .. (E) 20,987 .09 .08 
**Connellsville Courier. . . E) 6,075 -05 -05 
++Greensbur¢g Review-Tribune. .(ME) 11,411 -06 -06 
+tHazleton Plain Speaker...... (EB) 
+tHazleton Standard-Sentinel. . E) 22,271 08 07 
+tLebanon News-Times.... (E) 10,938 -05 -05 
**Scranton Times. . ae ...(E) 50,457 -15 14 
**Sharon Herald SA emtog .-(E) 6,333 .04 .04 
++Washington Observer and 
Reporter. fA RR sen ae ME) 14,938 .06 06 
**Westchester Local News.... (E) 10,402 .05 .05 
**Wilkes-Barre Times Leader. . (E) 27,797 .07 .07 
tT Vouk Dispatch:...........«-. E) 20,951 .07 .07 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1934. 
++Publishers’ Affidavit, Oct. 1, 1933. 
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1 the nyt Review 
mond Clapper tells 
ke the President.” 


of Reviews Ray- 
“Why Reporters 

The picture is 
same as the results of Roger 
ir the Literary : 
showing the popularity ot 
ident, but this is a close-up. 
» the voters on this straw ballot 

little more choosy and finicky 
the general public! Most Presi- 
with the 
Washington correspondents. “Wilson 
was remote, Olympian. Harding was 
liked, but not equal to the demands oi 
ottice. Coolidge was not the great wise 
man An his legend, but smart enough to 
ride his tide and scramble ashore at the 
right time. Hoover...a man _ could 
scarcely be wrong as consistently as 
most Washington newspaper men 
thought Hoover was.” 

Mr. Clapper quotes a dispatch to 
Eprror & PusBLIsHER of March 4, 1933: 
“The New Deal in press relations is 
hoped for rather than actually expected 
by the correspondents.” But they got 
what they hoped for, not what they 
expected. “He has the reporters more 
with him than their publishers are.... 
Ii the reporters are 60% for the New 
Deal, they are close to 90% for Mr. 
Roosevelt personally.” And there are 
five good reasons: the personal contacts 
are pleasant; the President (and most 
ot his Administration) really give news 
to the correspondents; the correspond- 
ents admire his skill; they believe in 
his sincerity; and they are tempera- 
mentally and subjectively in sympathy 
with the forgotten Man and the under 
dog . —R. W. J. 





1 the 


3abson’s survey ¢ 





Digest 
the 
And 





afe a 
than 
dents have not been favorites 


e + & 


6s Am account of the latest attempt of 
the church to mi ake the gospel a | 


Pp ay ing concern. 





hat is the terse description given in | 


an ‘elnesial note in the 
Magazine of an article, 
to Save the Church,” written by Charles 
W. Ferguson, in that issue. 

Mr. Ferguson. head of the Round 
Table Press, New York, and author of 
a book on religious cults, traces the 
growth of the Goodwin Plan from the 
tinte it was originated by Adolph O. 
Goodwin, one-time Chicago advertising 
agency executive, to the present. 


June Harper's 


His description | of Mr. Goodwin's 
brain child is: 5% a scheme by 
which churches are to become sales- 
stimulating agencies.” Among the 


cities whose religious groups have taken 
to the plan 95 per cent or better are 
Atlanta, Cincinnati and Dayton. 


Although Mr. Ferguson grants the 


“Goodwin Tries | 


shrewdness and business acumen of the | 


man who devised and is promoting the 
plan. he tears it to pieces and waxes 
sarcastic about its component parts. All 
has not been roses in Mr. Goodwin's 
path 





A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


‘HOME ECONOMICS” 


THE COMPLETES _ 
COOKING SCHOOL ~ 
SERVICE 


This was our second school and it gives us a 
lot of pleasure to tell you that it was a much 
greater success this year, both in lineage 
and attendance. 

We can assure you that the splendid co- 
operation that your orgenizetion rendered 
was greatly appreciated and we are looking 
forward to next year's school. 

rom a Pennsylvania newspaper 

oO 
Booking Now For 
1934 Fall Season 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave. New York 
ESTABLISHED 1924 























Opposition the plan has received from 
the Christian Century and other liberal- 
minded journals rose to a peak, quieted 
and the plan moves steadily on with 
250,000 women signed as “Broadcasters” 
(3-year “contracts”) to encourage fel- 
low church workers to save labels for 
the cause of religion. 


Shortly after the first thrust by the 


1934 


Christian Century, Mr. Ferguson re- 
lates, the same magazine pointed out 
“with cruel precision the strategy of the 
Goodwin Corporation in keeping the 
press quiet and well-behaved by an- 
nouncing the prospect of large advertis- 
ing plums.” 

At a minimum expenditure of $5 a 
week by families who are buying Good- 
win manufacturers’ products, Mr, Fer- 
guson estimates, the Goodwin Corpora- 
tion is destined to net $10,000,000 the 
first year as its share of the proceeds of 
the plan devised by a man who knew the 
shoals of economic stringency on which 
America’s churches have cast themselves 
by unjudicious expenditures.—R. W. J. 


Coces. ROBERT R. McC; 
MICK, publisher of the Chictp 
Tribune, has completed his Manuscry 
of a military biography of Gen 
Grant, on which he has been work 
for a number of years. D. Appley 
Century Company ‘will publish the wy 
this fail. 


* * a 
‘sy AM A SALESMAN,” by } 
Klein (published by Harpe | 
Brothers), is the author’s “third ba 


to help men sell.” It is full of sey 
suggestions and inspirational Materg 


and sentences set in capitals. In gp, 

cato chapters it tells the answers 

many salesman'’s problems.—R, § 
—— 





AN ADDRESS ON 


Tae C ODE and the 
Newspaper Boy 


Will Be Delivered 


at the 1934 


I.C.M.A. Convention 


by 


Mr. H.W. 


STODGHILL 


BUSINESS MANAGER OF THE LOUISVILLE COURIER - JOURNAL - TIMES 


HAT is the present status of the newspaper bov under the 
Code and what is the outlook for the future? How can delivery 
service best be maintained under changed and changing conditions? 
. These and other matters pertaining to the Code and the news- 


paper boy will be discussed by Mr. H. W. 


manager of the Courier-Journal-Times, Louisville, Kentucky, 


Stodghill, business 


in an 


address at the coming I. C. M. A. Convention. 


An unusually interesting and comprehensive 


program awaits 


you at this year’s meeting. Leading circulation executives will tell 
you how they are meeting today’s problems—how they are curbing 


expenses, getting more business and increasing general effic 


iency. 


Every circulation manager will profit by attending. 


fen 
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INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


36th Annual Convention 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
June 19-20-21, 1934 











CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
1933 - 1934 


TRANSPORTATION 
a Harry W. Cvuttis 
! The Times 
Chester,\Pa. 


CONVENTION 
JosepH E, FERENBACH 
Daily Recor 
Kitchener, Ont. 


AUDITING 
HORACE POWELL 
The Banner 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NEWSPAPER BOY WELFARE 
H. W. SropGHiii 
Courier-Journa!-Times 
Louisville, Ky. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Kar F. Haut 
Herald and Traveler 
Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM 
Louts J. HOFFMANN 
The Star and Times 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PUBLICITY 
J. M. BLack 
The Times-Picayune 
New Orleans, La. 


GENERAL WELFARE 
CLARENCE EysTER 
The Star 
Peoria, IIl. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
T. J. DowLtnc 
World-Telegram 
New York City 
oe — AND RESOLUTIONS 
D. O'RourKE 
The Press 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 
H. W. STODGHILL 
Courier-Journal-Times 
Louisville, Ky. 
NECROLOGY 
CLARENCE EySsTER 
The Star 
Peoria, Ill. 


aay AY AND POST OFFICE 
. L. T. Cooper | 
E vening Post 
Charleston, S. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATIO* 
Peter A. BLooM 
Daily Mirror 
New York City 
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EDITOR & 
PUBLISHE 


R. Celebrates its 


50" Year 












EDITOR 


In celebration of 50 years of service to the news- 
paper and advertising industry, EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER presents its Golden Anniversary 
Edition—July 21st. 


For many years industry has sought the pages of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for pertinent and ac- 
curate information about newspapers. EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER has served well in that respect, 
both through its weekly news and editorial ser- 
vice and also through the pages of its Market 
Guide and its Year Book. 


The Golden Jubilee Number will gather together 
significant developments in the past and the 
Outstanding achievements of the present as a 
standard for perfecting American newspapers, 
newspaper advertising and newspaper making. 
We believe this will be the most interesting and 
valuable contribution yet undertaken on behalf 
of the advertising and merchandising world 
of today. 


This issue is a perfect advertising medium for 
anyone who sells or buys advertising space or 
deals with the newspaper industry. All will find 
it advantageous to attend this printed convention 
of great names. 


Your advertisement in this anniversary number 
will be an investment that should continue to 
produce profitable returns. Regular rates, which 
are nominal, apply. May we have your early 
reservation. 


& PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Bldg., New York City 
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Circulation 


COMIC STRIP CONTEST 
CALLED A “WINNER” 


Dayton Journal Finds It Inexpensive 
and Indicative of What Readers 
Enjoy—Prizes Mean Lit- 
tle to Fans 





The editor who seeks a reliable but 
inexpensive contest need look no far- 
ther for material than his comic page. 

Properly managed, a promotion series 
based on this page will bring in all the 
reader-response usually found only in 
the big-prize-money 

Then, in 
reader 
conmic 
black 


contest offers. 
addition to the 
interest, the 
page 
and 
ne-up 


stimulated 
editor will find a 
contest puts on his desk i 
white facts about his comic 
which may cause him to make 
to the definite benefit of his 








li 
ci 
pa 


Tin e Dayton (O.) Journal, after three 


experiments with contests of this na- 
ture, has found enough merit in this 
type of promotion to consider it a once- 
a-vear feature and a sure-fire annual 
check on the “punch” in the comic page. 

1 its first contests of this type, the 





Jon trnal made no effort to offer prizes 
or In any way stimulate reader response 
through the natural appeal of 
loyalty to favorite comic characters. 


\ two-column ballot was _ printed 
daily tor a week, listing the names of 
each individual in strips on the comic 
page. A brief lead explained the Jour- 
nal requested readers to mark first, 
second and third choices for favorite 
conne characters and mail the ballots 
to the newspaper office. 


More than a thousand ballots were re- 

ceived that week 

-ater more appeal was introduced 
intu the affair by use of thumb-nail cuts, 
reproduced trom the daily strips and 
run with the request of each of the 
comicland people tor support from their 
ba kers. 

This year, in a contest just completed, 
prizes were offered for the first time. 
Artist-drawn originals were obtained 
from the services supplying the Journal 
with the strips. Awarding of prizes, of 
course, necessitated some response from 
readers which could be judged. Poems 
were tried, and successfully. Hundreds, 
extolling the comicland folk, were re- 
ceived. An artist’s original went to the 
person submitting the best poem about 
each of the strips. 

However, the offering of prizes failed 
to increase response from readers, pos- 
sibly because many hesitated to write 
verse. 

Those connected with the Journal’s 
contests have felt that reader response 
largely has come from interest in the 
contest between the comic characters, 
not trom the reader’s chance of win- 
ning a prize. Each day during the 
contests, the “popularity standings” of 
the comics were listed. Supporters of 

ier strips hastened to pour in their 
ieteers to back their favorites. 

An Ph a s of the returns has led the 








Journal each year to discard from its 
page the strip drawing least response. 
But, more than this, a study of the con- 
test responses has told a story in the 


appeal of comics to different classes and 
different communities. 

It had been the belief in the office 
that contest ballots or poems would 
come largely from children. This proved 
incorrect, since nearly an even division 
between adult responses and children’s 
responses has been tallied each year. 

More than a third of the Journal’s 
circulation extends into small villages 
and rural communities nearby. Comic 
contest re sponses came two to one from 


tl ese rufre al communities over city ré- 
sponses. Too, it was thought worthy of 
note that most of the answers from 


adults came from rural sections, where- 
as trom the cities a majority of the 
letters were from children. 


panimaneaee *““GOOD LUCK” TALES 


(Tenn. ) 
readers $1 each for stories 


Journal is 


NUNOLTAULE 





Editor 


HELD “PANCAKE DAY” 


Emporia (Kan.) Gazette Treated 
Visitors to ‘‘Stack of Wheats” 

Emporia visitors from miles around 
were treated to a “stack of wheats” 
free at the expense of William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, 
lhursday, May 24. It was known as 
“pancake” day and the merchants of 
the town fell in with the idea to make 
it a success. 

The veteran Kansas editor sent invi- 
tations to farmers and others to all liv- 
ing outside of Emporia. When the 
merchants found out about it they in- 
sisted on sharing the expense, contrib- 
uting much of the material, including 
150 gallons of syrup. The doors of a 
large motor car show room, where the 
festivities took place, were thrown open 
at 10 A. M. and closed at 7 P. M. 
Bob Dabbs, veteran restaurant man, 
aided in the preparations and serving. 

The Gazette didn’t solicit a single 
line of advertising from the merchants, 
yet the paper carried 22 pages of spe- 
cial “Pancake” day advertising. 


ROWLEY Y TO TAMPA 


K. ye Rowley, circulation manager 
of the Jamestown (NX. Y.) Post since 
November, 1928, left by automobile Sat- 
urday, May 26, for Tampa, Fla., where 
he will become city circulation manager 
of the Tampa Times. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rowley and her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Kitchen. Be- 
fore going to Jamestown Mr. Rowley 
was district circulation manager of the 
Indianapolis Star. Mr. Rowley will 
be succeeded as circulation manager 
by T. Garwood Gilbert, district cir- 
culation manager, of the Post for sev- 
eral years. The new district manager 
will be Bertil A. Johnson, formerly 
of the Post staff, who has been con- 
nected with the Buffalo Times for five 
years. 


MADE WASHINGTON TRIP 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Post has just completed a_ six-day 
Washington and New York trip offer 
for 30 of its carriers. Headed by Hild- 
ing Peterson, county circulator, the 
group left Worcester May 29 and re- 
turned June 2. Winning district men 
who accompanied the boys were John 
McCarthy, Charles Farrell, Leo Court- 
ney, and Edward Bernatowitz, all mem- 
bers of the Post circulation depart- 
ment. H. H. Sloan is circulation man- 
ager of the Post. 


SEEKING CHAMPION CARRIER 

The Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press has 
begun a five-week contest among its 
carriers to select the champion carrier 
salesman of Central New York. The 
Press is offering $145 in cash prizes, 
with a $50 first prize, $25 second prize 
and eight district prizes of $5 each, $30 
in special prizes, and liberal cash 
awards to both winners and losers for 
every order secured. 


NELSON REJOINS DAILY 

James D. Nelson, former circulation 
manager of the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald-Journal and for the past two 
years a medical student, has rejoined 
the newspapers as city circulation man- 
ager of the Herald. Roy G. Barnes, 
who has been in charge of city circula- 
tion of both papers, will have charge of 
the Journal's city circulation. 





“BULLDOG” EDITION DROPPED 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer has 
abolished its “bulldog” edition which 
has been replaced by the “All Ohio” 
edition. This edition goes to press at 
11 p. m. The paper now issues four 
editions, the final edition going to press 
at 4:20 a.m. No Cy are for sale 
until midnight on the e first edition. 


SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE STARTED 
26-weeks’ home delivery 
daily Pittsburgh Sun- 


Twelve 
orders 


new 
for the 


World’s Fair for any man, 
or girl, in a_ subscription 
launched by that paper. 


woman, boy 
promotion 


& Publisher 


Telegraph procures a free trip to the 


for June 9, 1934 


LANCASTER BOYS VISIT N. Y. 

Eighteen carrier boys of 
caster (Pa.) News Era, 
Journal and Sunday News enjoyed be- 
ing “New Yorkers for a day” on a 
recent trip to the metropolis. The boys 
visited every major point of interest 
from the Battery to Grant’s Tomb. 
The boys were escorted by John H. J. 
Kuntz, circulation director of the Lan- 
caster Newspapers and Fred L. Ken- 
dall, city circulation manager. 


WON THREE OF SIX BOUTS 

Before a large crowd of carrier boys 
and their parents, carriers representing 
the Norfolk Ledger Dispatch defeated 
the boys representing the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot to win the special boxing 
show sponsored by the Newspaper 
Joys of America, June 1. They won 
three of six bouts, scored two draws 
and lost one bout. 


the Lan- 
Intelligencer- 


BEEBE WRITING N. Y. COLUMN 

“This New York” by 
a staff writer, is a new column in the 
Vew York Herald Tribune on Satur- 
day mornings. The column, which deals 
with cosmopolitan New York, and Park 
avenue rather than Broadway, has pre- 
viously been syndicated by the Herald 
Tribune syaticate. 


Lucius Beebe, 


BOYS GET INCREASE 


Following a series of conferences, the 
Attleboro (Mass.) Sun and the Sun 
newspaper boys have signed a pact set- 
ting the delivery price of the Sun at 
14 cents a week, giving the boys an 
additional two cents for their work. 
The Sun’s price to the carriers remains 
at eight cents. 


RETAIL PRICE INCREASED 

The Greenfield (Mass.) Daily Re- 
corder-Gasette on May 29 announced 
that its retail price would be three cents 
a copy, effective June 4. The daily 
also announced several new daily fea- 
tures had been added. H. Irving Jenks 
is business manager of the daily. 


180 BOYS VISITED NEW YORK 

As a reward for securing new sub- 
scriptions, 180 Reading (Pa.) Eagle 
carriers were taken on a trip to New 
York May 30. They were chaperoned 
by 10 members of the Eagle circulation 
department staff headed by Joseph 
Abey, manager. 





2,482 IN MARBLE CONTEST 


The ninth annual marble tournament 
sponsored by the Battle Creek (Mich.) 


Enquirer and News attracted a new 
all-time record total of 2,482 public 
school children, of which 937 were 


girls . 


300 STUDENTS IN REGATTA 


Three hundred students of Los An- 
geles grammar, junior high, and high 
schools participated in the Los Angeles 
Herald & Express’ 12th annual model 


yacht regatta June 2. 


There is 
but one 


AUTOPASTER 


and 
Wood makes it 









INTERSTATE MEETING JUNE 1 


Eastern Circulation ‘Group Will 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New Y, 
Annual meeting of the Interstate 

culation Managers’ Association yj 

held June 17 and 18 at the Hote! Pr 
sylvania, New York. 
The meeting will open at 7:39; 





day ev ening with a meeting of the},.. 


and officers followed by a rouné: 
discussion on carriers, 
the code. 

The Monday morning session 
opened by E. P. 
tion manager, Baltimore Sun andE- 
ing Sun, president. Speakers yj 
R. L. McLean, Philadelphia By 
R. Sturman, Wilmington Journal-£ 
Evening; Ben Bloom, Pittsburgh 
Telegraph. . 


Speakers at the afternoon g& 


include F. Hetrick, Altoona (2, 
Mirror; Ray Foudray, Pittsburgh ),, 
Gazette, and W. T. Wilson, I¥/o 


ton (Pa.) Observer-Reporter 


PLANNING WORLD FAIR Trix 
: . J.) Times has 
send three } 


The Bayonne 
nounced it will again 
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World’s Fair in Chicago this sum 

NEW R. & T T. SERIAL 

“Rich Relations” a 
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DAVIDSON ON VACATION § 15 sho 

l'ranck Davidson, —— Circulzal complishec 

manager of the New York Heiootional | 
Tribune, is spending his vacation 2@§ y 
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The Classified Pages 





T is an acknowledged fact that while 
other types Of newspaper advertis- 
ing show definite indications of a gen- 
eral and sustained upward movement, 
dassified linage persistently lags be- 
hind. : 

There are exceptions, naturally, and 
it is in the experiences of the excep- 
tional that the answer to the problem 
is sure to be found. 

8 Ralph J. Meyers, classified manager 
of the Boston Evening American and 
Suday Advertiser, feels that he knows 
how this condition may be overcome. 
His idea is to anticipate what the 
prospective advertiser needs and then 
construct a plan that will cater to these 
needs with the greatest degree of per- 
fection and efficiency. 

Best proof that Mr. Meyers knows 
ist stuffff can be found in the fact that 
the American and the Advertiser car- 
ried 45209 more classified ads in 1933 
than they did in 1932. Comparing the 
t two months of 1934 with 1933 
sows a gain of 2,268 classified ads. 
show how these gains were ac- 
nplished three distinct classified pro- 
motional activities will be cited in de- 
ail all originated by Mr. Meyers and 
t into oneration by him. 

th the full repeal of prohibition 
tered upon the various types of 
advertising. Various attempts, 
wme very successtul, have been made 
0 induce this type of advertising into 
the classified pages. Mr. Meyers’s plan 
as not only clever but successful. 

He introduced a feature known as 
ertiied Liquor Dealers” running 
every day and listing various dealers by 
tes and towns of metropolitan sos- 
wm. A point of attraction was the 
lading “Along the Cocktail Trail,’ 
which listed a new recipe, each day, on 
the cocktail menu. 

Advertisers all paid the regular rate 
od signed a contract for a 30-day 
etiod. A few days elapse before a 
ew 30-day period begins. Mr. Meyers 
wld a local distiller on the idea of re- 
producing the published cocktail recipes 
na cellulloid pocket cocktail recipe 
welty. This novelty was paid for by 
te distiller and his ad appears on it. 
Acontract has been arranged for some 
W000 of these novelties. With each 
time contract the advertiser receives 
ome 300 of these novelties with his 
e and address imprinted on them. 
About 23 per cent of all licensed 
‘otle goods stores are advertising in 
ieature. To identify the store with 
ie advertising each firm is presented 
th a special window sticker type 
ster bearing the words “Certified 
Liquor Dealer” imprinted on. it. 

oa, 0 addition a goodly number of ads 
gave been obtained from hotels, tav- 
= fs and restaurants, under their proper 
‘Stings and included in this feature. 
Mr. Meyers estimates that this fea- 
rome aggregate 10,000 lines of addi- 
‘onal business. This is in the face of 
‘determined editorial and news attack 
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"package goods stores in general rela- 
iin to bootleg whiskey, which some 


‘the local stores are selling. 

the State of Massachusetts has a 
‘¥ that makes periodic examination of 
“tomobile lights and brakes compul- 
“ty at stated intervals. Mr. Meyers 
‘troduced a feature under the head- 
ot “Compulsory Examination” and 
Ms the ads of the official inspection 
“dons where cars may be examined 
‘i the official O. K. sticker can be 
mained, 

He secures the ads by selling the 
“tages, etc., the idea that if the pub 
“1s made aware of the fact that they 
it officially selected as being capable 
Meeting the state requirements for 
‘aminat‘ons then the public will not 
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ANTICIPATING NEEDS OF CLASSIFIED 
USERS BRINGS RESULTS IN LINAGE 


Boston American and Advertiser Have Increased Total Number 
of Advertisements With New Ideas 
Aggressively Sold 


By CARROLL E. PELLISSIER 


only patronize them for this one pur- 
pose, but willl have confidence in their 
ability to do other needed repairs. 

This stunt is good for 770 ads and 
about 2,000 lines of extra business. 

The third plan is not exactly new, for 
Mr. Meyers has installed it in Seattle, 
San Francisco and some other cities of 
the Hearst chain, but is new in Boston. 

This is the Barbara Holmes Rental 
Service operated: on the fourth floor 
of the R. H. White Company in Bos- 
ton (a large deparement store) under 
the control and supervision of the clas- 
sified department of the Evening 
American and the Sunday Advertiser. 
Realtors, managers, landlords, owners, 
may obtain listings here through the 
use of the classified columns of these 
two newspapers. 

Through the aid of a large wall map 
of metropolitan Boston the prospect 
may be shown the exact location of the 
place to be sold, rented, etc. Each 
classified ad is located on the map with 
a special pin and through this device 
the prospect sees the exact location in 
relation to transportation, schools, the- 
atres, shopping district, etc. 


In addition there is the Pictorial 
Rental Board. On it are to be found 
the largest collection of apartment- 


building photographs to be found in 
3oston. In addition there are photo- 
graphs of various houses, etc., that are 
for sale or for rent. 

Miss Barbara Holmes has an average 
of 40 to 50 visitors a day. She listens 
to their particular needs, checks over 
her files of classified ads that have ap- 
peared in the newspaper and selects the 
ones best suited, shows the prospects 
photos of the property and gives them 
the location. If a prospect wishes to 
call and inspect the property in person 
she or he is given a special card of in- 
troduction to the owner or manager. 

Many of the visitors go to this de- 
partment after reading the ads in the 
paper rather than direct to the prop- 
erty. The R. H. White Co. is located 
in the heart of the city and it is easier 
to go there for preliminary details than 
it is to visit the property first and find 
it is not what is wanted at all. It is 
really a service by the newspaper not 
only to the advertiser but to the house- 
hunter as well. 

The store finds it profitable for it 
brings additional people into the store. 
People who contemplate moving are 
always ideal prospects for any store. 

These three plans are but some of 
the many that have helped the Evening 
American and the Sunday Advertiser 
to increase their classified linage. 
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READING PAPERS IS LARGELY A HABIT 


One’s selection may be changed to include atry- 
out of a different paper. Our function is to 
bring new readers to publications. 
We often double and triple circulations. Many 
transient subscriptions become permanent. 
Consult the “World's Record Circulation 
Builders’’"— 


HUDSON DePRIEST & ASSOCIATES 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





PACIFIC COAST 
NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 


Buying—Selling—Managing— 
Consolidating—Appraising 
M. C. MOORE 
9480 Dayton Wey, Beverly Hills. Calif. 





Clipping Bureaus 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


We read for clipping purposes almost every 
good business magazine published in America 
—some 2000 of them—as well as labor, church, 
medical, farm, and other class papers. 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS Clipping Bureau 


New York City 


435 W. 23d Street 
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The WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with competent circulation 
men of capacity and ability capable to take 
entire charge of your department or to all 
important posts in the department. 
Address the Secretary-Treasurer 


please, 
Clarence Eyster, care Star Building. 





Mr. 
Peoria, Ill. 





“The Direct To You” Service 
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International Service 
76. Rue des Petits-Champs 
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tising, the Daily News, Tribune, Herald 
and Examiner, and American, have 
reached an agreement, effective June 
6, to accept no linage from furniture 
dealers who use a private residence 
address in classified copy unless the 
copy specifically includes the words 
“furniture dealer.” Heretofore this 
type of advertiser has used the phrase 
“furniture studio” to overcome news- 
paper restrictions, but complaints made 
to the Chicago Better Business Bureau 
against certain dealers has prompted 
the newspapers to issue this ruling. 


GARDEN ADS GROUPED 

The Kansas City Star is grouping a 
large number of small display adver- 
tisements under a box heading “Lawn 
and Garden.” Two lines in small type 
in the box declare that “the pleasures 
and benefits of a beautiful lawn and 
garden are yours for little effort” and 
that “the finest seed, nursery stocks and 
services are offered here at moderate 
cost. 


WRITER WINS SUIT 
Jerry Malin, sports editor, Amarillo 
(Tex.) News and Globe, has obtained 
a judgment for $980 against the Chicago 
White Sox and the Pittsburgh Pirates 
for failure to play a scheduled exhibi- 
tion game in Amarillo, April 5, 1933. 


MALICK ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Robert FE. Malick recently was 
elected president of the Shamokin ( Pa.) 
News-Dispatch Publishing and Print- 
ing Company to succeed the late J. 
Frank Hoover. J. Monroe Boyer was 
named general manager. 





Whitey’s focus. 
It happened again. 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


A Queen was coming in on the early boat. 


It was close to edition time 

And Whitey was in a hurry 

As he posed Her Majesty 

In the center of a resplendent retinue. 


Reyalty shifted a little and spoiled 


Once more Whitey focused. 
Once more Majesty moved. 


“Now lookahere, Queen.” 
“You gotta stand where I tell you 
If you wanta get in this picture!” 


Whitey spoke sharply. 








HEADS SOUTHEASTERN GROUP 


Tampa Man Elected at Advertising 
Conference 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHER) — 

MraMt1, Fla., June 4—Marvin W alker 
of the Florida Grower, Tampa, was 
elected governor of the Southeastern 
Advertising and Publicity Conference 
here last week. He succeeds Sylvan 
Cox, Miami. Thayer Newman, Jack- 
sonville, was named vice-governor, re- 
placing Walker. 

James Robertson of St. Petersburg 
was named secretary, succeeding New- 
man, and Bernal Clark, Miami maga- 
zine editor, was named treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Robertson. Clark was the 
principal speaker at the closing session 
of the conference, along with Alejandro 
Quilez, connected with the Cuban 
magazine, Carteles. Speakers addressed 
the assembly on virtually every kind . 
of advertising, including newspaper, 
magazine, direct mail, radio, and out- 
door. 

Critics of advertising have been an 
aid to the profession, the conference 
was told Tuesday by Earle Pearson, 
general manager of the Advertising 
Federation of America. The attacks 
have resulted in the formation of. ad- 
vertising clubs and other organizations, 
he pointed out, through which an ex- 
change of ideas is made and a united 
front presented to unfair attacks. Mr. 
Pearson was the principal speaker at 
the banquet Tuesday night. 

her conference speakers included 
Dan Schenk, New York, vice-president 
of the Outdoor Advertising Company ; 
S. H. Fifield of the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville; Tom Griffith of the 
Griffith Advertising Agency, St. 
Petersburg; William Glenn, editor-in- 
chief and business manager of the lest 
Palm Beach (Fla.) -Post-Times; 1. 
Van Dillen, superintendent of the 
Record Company, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 
Miss Caroline Marsh, Maas Brothers 
Department Store, Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. 
Christine Fredericks, New York; 
Mayor John T. Alsop, Jr., Jackson- 
ville; Mr. Clark and Mr. Quilez. 


KENTUCKY GROUP ELECTS 

J. L. Bradley, editor of the Prow- 
dence Enterprise, was elected president 
ot the West Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion recently. G. M. Pedley, editor of 
the Lyon County Herald, Eddyville, 
was named vice-president, and Her- 


schell Ward, Hickman County Gazette 
Clinton, 
treasurer. 


Ky., was chosen secretary- 
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KILLS SELF AND FAMILY 


Wife and Two Daughters Die With 
Arthur E. Hooker 

Arthur E. Hooker, one-time business 
manager of the Spokane Chronicle and 
more recently a member of the Chron- 
icle’s classified advertising staff, shot 
and killed himselt, his wife and his two 
daughters in that city on Memorial 
Day. Ill health and financial worries, 


he indicated in a note, drove him to 


suicide. He had crossed out the date 
“May 28” at the top of the note and 
inserted “May 30,” indicating to Coro- 


ner Barnhart that he had wavered two 


days aiter deciding on the course he 
chose. 

Hooker was born in Dallas county, 
Iowa, and went to Spokane with his 


parents in 1889. After graduation from 
Washington State College, he was city 
engineer of Pullman, the college town. 
He became assistant city engineer at 
Spokane in 1908, and from 1909 to 1916 
Was secretary of the National Irrigation 
Congress. 

In 1917 Hooker joined the Chronicle 
business staff, becoming + secretary- 
treasurer in 1923. He succeeded his 
father as business manager. Hooker 
is survived by his mother at Pullman, 
and a brother, William Hooker, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Local, A. N. P. A. 





REPORTER KILLS SELF 

Ralph L. Morse, 38, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, was found dead at Pass-Chris- 
tian, Miss., Tyesday morning and a 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of sui- 
cide by monoxide gas. He attached a 
hose to the exhaust pipe of a small 
truck and ran it through the rear win- 
dow into the cab. A note on his person 
read: “If the Sea Coast Echo, Bay St. 
Louis weekly, wants a story suggest the 
following headline: ‘Exit the Fool- 
Death Jakes All Comers—Promising 
Young Journalist Takes Bow. He 
wrote for a small paper, Gulf Coast 
Reminder, Bay St. Louis, he had prac- 
ticed as an attorney in California, Utah, 
and the District of Columbia. He asked 
that Mrs. R. L. Morse, San Fernando 
Building, Los Angeles, his father B. E. 
Morse, First National Bank Building. 
Twin Falls, Idaho, be notified.” 


Obituary 


AMES EGBERT IMLER, 43, edi- 

tor of the Myersdale (Pa.) Repub- 
lican, died May 21 in the Hazel Mc- 
Gilvery Hospital, following a surgical 
operation. He is survived by his wife, 
two children and his father-in-law. 

Frank A. Harrison, 69, pioneer edi- 
tor and publisher of Nebraska, died 
May 23 at his home at Alhambra, Cal. 
He was active in politics, and in 1928 
directed Senator Hiram Johnson's 
presidential campaign in Nebraska. Last 
year he was chief investigator on a 
committee appointed by Congress to 
probe Huey Long’s election in Louis- 
iana. He is survived by his wife, a 
brother and four sisters. 

James E. Cnasr, 57, day foreman 
of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledacr-Dispatch 
composing room, died suddenly May 24, 
at his home there from a heart attack. 
Chase had been with the paper for 
22 years and had formerly worked on 
the old Norfolk Landmark. 

Siras Boppy, 68, 
years employed by 
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Editor 


ing Press Co. Battle Creek, Mich., 
died of heart disease at a Battle Creek 


hospital, May 26. 

Gustav Pace, 57, a compositor on 
Milwaukee (Wis.) newspapers for 
many years, died of a heart attack 


May 24 while watching the Milwaukee- 
Louisville A.A. basevall game in Mil- 
waukee. He had been in poor health 
for some time. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons. 

WILLIAM Quinn, from 1911 to 
1931 publisher of the Okolona ( Miss.) 
Messenger, died in that city June 1, 
three years after his retirement. 

Tuomas E. CAMPBELL, 54, veteran 
Philadelphia newspaperman, died June 
4 at Hahneman Hospital, Philadelphia, 
after an illness of 10 days. At the 
time of his death he was conducting 
a column of technical legal news for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, mother and a sister. 

W. R. Dutton, 75, publisher of the 
Sencca (Mo.) News-Dispatch and 
prominent Southwest Missouri politi- 
cal leader, died at his home May 30 
as a result of an attack of paralysis 


suffered two weeks ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two daughters. 
Gorpox Mowat, well-known’ em- 


plove of the Southam Press, died June 
] at his home in Toronto. Mr. Mowat 
was 32, and started with the Southam 
Press when he was 13. He was un- 
married. 

James ALLEN Bowen, 60, former 
editor and publisher of the Huntington 
Park (Cal.) Signal, died May 30 of 
a heart ailment. He is survived by his 
wife and a sister. 

Jack GRAHAM, 62, for more than 
40 years foreman of the pressroom of 
the San Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald, 
and who relinquished that post a week 
previously to devote his entire time to 
amateur baseball, dropped dead at his 
desk on May 29. 

Mrs. GERALDINE OvuTLAW CAaAtTES, 
wife of I. F. Cates, editor of the Brad- 
enton (Fla.) Herald, died May 30 in 
a Bradenton hospital from acute septi- 
cemia, 

Dotores Bacon, 64, author, play- 
wright and one time special correspond- 
ent for the New York World, died June 
2 in New York following a long ill- 
ness. A son survives. 

Joun T. Savctter, of Indianapolis, 
died June 1 on a train near Erie, Pa., 
enroute from Syracuse, N. Y., where 
he acted as arbitrator in a newspaper 
labor controversy. Death was attributed 
to heart disease. 

Wittiam S. Epxkix, 53, Columbus 
(O.) Citisen pressroom foreman, died 
June 5 in the Mt. Carmel Hospital, 
there. His mother, three brothers and 
three sisters survive. 

DoxaLp L. Rocers, 36, 
Thomson-Symon Agency, Terre Haute, 
Ind., was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident in Terre Haute, recently. 

Otis C. Stricker, 60, editor and 
publisher, .Jiddletown (Ind.) News, 
died at his home, June 2, following an 
illness of pneumonia. 
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JAMES KEELEY, NOTED CHI- 
CAGO EDITOR, DIES 

AMES KEELEY, 65, vice-presi- 

_dent of the Pullman Com- 
pany and former general manager 
of the Chicago Tribune, died 
June 7 at his home in Lake 
Forest, Ill. Death was due to 
apoplexy. 

Mr. Keeley. widely known as 
a newspaperman, was city editor 
of the Tribune at the time of 
the Iroquois Theater fire and 
broke from usual journalistic 
procedure by using the entire 
first page of the paper to publish 
the names of victims of the dis- 
aster in preference to details of 


the fire. 











RatpH Harrison Wuire, 48, sports 
editor, Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, 
died at Union Hospital following several 
weeks’ illness, June 4. He was born 
in Kochester, N. Y., and began his 
newspaper career on the /ndianapolis 
Star. He was with the Terre Haute 
Tribune for 28 years. 

ArtHUR Henry, 70, author, play- 
wright and in his younger days, politi- 
cal editor of the Chicago Herald and 
in 1899 city editor of a Toledo news- 
paper, died June 2 of a heart ailment 
at his summer home in Narragansett 
Pier, L. I. 


B. C. BIGGERSTAFF DEAD 

B. C. Biggerstaff, 53, former manag- 
mg editor of the Sedalia (Mo.) Capital, 
was found dead, the victim of a shot- 
gun wound, near his home in Kansas 
City, June 4. James Gleeson, deputy 
Jackson County coroner, expressed the 
belief that the former widely known 
Missouri editor, who had been employed 
recently as a night watchman to guard 
oil well drilling machinery near his 
home, was killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of the gun as he was ascending 
a steep path. 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


New York World-Telegram 
New York, N. Y. 
Ask t hem about it 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 


New York: Daily yd Bidg., 
220 East 42nd Str: 

San Francisco: First _ 
Bank Building 











Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 
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CHARLES B. JACKSON 


Creator of “Roger Bean” Comic {xy 
Dies Suddenly 
(Special to Ep1tor & Pustisue,) 
Inmanarvo.is, Ind., June i—Qy 
B. (Chic) Jackson, 57, creator oj; 
comic strip “Roger Bean,” dropped ¢ 
in the office of the /ndianapolis 
here today. He had seemingly be 
good health. 
lhe comic strip had appeared ; 
Star for 21 years and Jackson 
tained his studio in the building , 


paper. It has been syndicated sex 
vcears. 

~ He joined the Indianapolis St 
1907 and for a time did illustry 
The tirst Roger Bean strip apes 


April 22, 1913. 


Survivors are the widow and: 


sons, William Charles Jackson oj 
dianapolis, and Richard Jackson, » 
porter on the South Bend, 


News-Times. 











‘The World at 
Your Doorstep f 


Europe 
South America 

| Asia 

Africa 

| Australia 

| Complete news coverage from 
| all of them in the dispatches 

of 


UNITED 
PRESS 











ALL THE NEWS Of 
BRITISH PUBLISHING 
AND ADVERTISING 


is given in 
WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 
leading British organ of 
journalism and publicity. 


Subscription of $8 e year includes: 
52 Issues of World's Press News 
12 Issues of “Photography” 
12 Issues of “Printing” 
12 Issues of “Marketing & Design" 
Only British member of the A. B.C 
in its field. Largest net paid sk. 


WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 
AND ADVERTISING 


48, Fetter Lane 








London, EC! 
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FOREMOST IN NEW YORK 
Established 1905 


OTALING: 


NEWS ACENCY 


NEW YORK N.Y 


Deaiters and Distributors 
OUT-OF-TOWN 
BACK NUMBER 
AND FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS 




















STOCK ROOM AND OFFICE 


TIMES BUILDING 


TIMES SQUARE 


Telephone: BRyant 9-034 
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LARGE PAPERS FORCE 


SMALLER TO FOLLOW 


Latter Must Accede to Exaggerated 
Merchandising Demands Because 
Big City Dailies Give So Much, 

Advertising Group Told 





Quoting a man he said Was one ot 
the best qualified in the radio survey 
i, Vernon McKenzie, head otf the 
University of Washington school of 
+ rnalism, told the annual meeting of 
‘ye Pacific Northwest Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives’ Association held 
. Seattle May 25, that “so little 1s 
tnown of results of radio, either by ad- 
etiser or Station, I am aghast.” 
‘Taking the average of radio sur- 
evs,” McKenzie said, “16 out oi 49 
ave their radios on at any given time 
ind only three out of forty-nine 
now what program they are listen- 
ng to.” ; é 
Thirty representatives of nearly all 
moortant papers in the Northwest 
were present tor the conference, which 
vas given over largely to discussion of 
current questions in advertising, par- 
ticularly the more exaggerated phases 
of marketing service, : ; 

The group, after reelecting for the 
yxt six months President Harry Fail- 
ing, advertising director of the Portland 
Oregon Journal, and Secretary-T reas- 
wer Charles Lindeman, advertising 
head ot the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
rafirmed its 1927 resolution, outlining 
,code of fair marketing practice. — 
However, L. C. Snyder, advertising 
manager of the Seattle Times, suggested 
that no general marketing practice 
ould be maintained in the Northwest 
heause the national advertising inter- 
ets “can use Los Angeles and San 
Francisco as a lever to get us to do 
awthing they ask.” 

Opinion was expressed at the meet- 
ing that the manufacturers of the 
Northwest are opposed to the Goodwin 












\o advertising manager present was 
a favor of the plan. 

Mr. McKenzie also warned the group 
tht the newspapers were due to suffer 
iuther from radio and shopping news 
rvalry unless vicious local competition 
etween newspapers is controlled. He 
ted as an example of the trend he 
thinks necessary, the case of two news- 
ayers Operating in the same city and 
uving a common circulation depart- 
ment 

In another instance, he said, one 
jayer in a city is printing both papers, 
thereby cutting down overhead for both 
papers, 

And the advertising managers,” he 
added, “must become better — in- 
med on the problems of their ad- 
vertiserss, 

“Advertisers tell me that we don’t un- 
terstand their problems. For example. 
athis area only 15 per cent of sales 
{the average department store is on 
vertised lines.” 


ANew THRILL — 
lx the PIPE SMOKER 


a You need no conversion to pipe 
= —_ like and can afford 

smoking tobacco—especially 
When it’s of a mild and 
tellow flavor for solid 
Pipe comfort. 







































E'S TOBACCO CO. Massillon Ohio. 
. Wes:. .. SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 
Francisco, Calif. 

: If there’s any new thrill in a pipe 
I want it. Send me generous sample 
of Heine’s Blend. (G) 
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FLORIDA PRESS MEETS 


Publication of “chiselers’” names as 
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NEW PRESS GROUP FORMED BARBER SUCCEEDS LOHMAN 
Earl R. Leach, editor of the Lima Robert Barber, formerly city editor 


a means to gaining code compliance in 
various localities was suggested to mem- 
bers of the Florida State Press Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held late last week 
at Marianna, Fla. The suggestion was 
made by Charles Hunter of Tallahassee. 
During the two-day meeting, the pub- 
lishers of weekly papers heard several 
other talks dealing with codes and com- 
pliance and the speakers included W. 
Roy Brown, Graphic Arts code official 
for Alabama, and Harry B. Rutledge, 
managing director, National Editorial 
Association. C. P. Helfenstein of Live 
Oak is president of the association. 





(O.) News, was elected president of of the Portsmouth (Va.) Star. has 
the Democratic Press Association been appointed managing editor by Nor- 
formed in Columbus recently. Other man R. Hamilton, publisher, succeed- 
officers are: Don C. Orwig, Napoleon ing Walter B. Lohman, who was killed 
Northwest News, vice-president; W. A. in a traffic accident May 19. Ed- 
Browne, Jr., Greenville Daily Advo- win L. Rice has been placed on the city 
cate, secretary, and Bruce B. Gaumer, desk 
Marysville Union County Democrat, 
treasurer, William H. Chance, St. 

( lairsville Belmont County Gazette; CLARKE NAMED RECEIVER 
Bruce Smith, Warren Trumbull County Waldo E. Clarke of New London, 
Democratic News, and Karl Harmann, Conn., on June 1 was named receiver 
Circleville Daily Herald, will consti- of the New London Globe, Inc., morn- 
tute. the board of directors. The or- ing daily which suspended seven weeks 
ganization will meet again in August in ago. Todd Barton, publisher, had been 


Columbus. acting as temporary receiver. 
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30th 
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Developing Newspaper Advertising.” 


Mr. Kennedy will ‘interview’ 





What is Ahead for Advertising ? 


The Answers will be Waiting for you at the 


Advertising Federation of America 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 


When National Leaders of Thought and Action Meet 
to Study the Problems Created by the New Deal 


A National Forum which will present the men and women who head American Business and Industry. The authoritative voices in the 
fields of production, distribution and selling—authorities who know what is happening to the economic fabric of America—what is 
ahead—and what business, industry and < 

Seventeen National Advertising and Merchandising Groups 


will meet with the Federation and offer special programs 


Feature Speakers on Several of the General and Departmental Programs 
THE HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 


MRS. ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON .......... - ... . . . Director, Good Citizenship Bureau 
Subject: ““What Three Million Women Have 


Newspaper Advertising Executives Association 


Roy S. Durstine, Vice-President and General Manager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ‘‘Newspaper Advertising’; Ruth Waldo, 
Secretary of Advisory Committee, J. Walter Thompson Company, “The Agency Selects Newspapers’’; C. Norman Stabler, Financial 
Editor, New York Herald Tribune, “What the Securities Regulation Bill May Mean to Newspapers’ Financial Advertising’’; Paul E. 
Hollister, Executive Vice-President and Advertising Director, R. H. Macy & Company, “The Opportunities that Newspapers Miss in 
Promotion and Research Managers Group 

Dr. Stuart A. Rice, Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Census of Washington; Ben Duffy, Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, ‘Newspaper Promotion as it affects the Advertising Agency"; T. S. Marshall, Advertising Manager, Shell Eastern Petroleum 
Products, Inc., ‘Newspaper Promotion as it affects the National Advertiser." Discussions on newspaper and promotion and research 
work will be lead by Andrew Carmical, Philadelphia Inquirer; J. A. Swan, Des Moines Register & Tribune; D. A. Sullivan, Pittsburgh 
Press; Jacob Albert, Detroit News; H. W. Hoile, Birmingham News, Age-Herald; and W. P. Houchin, Cleveland News. 

There will be fifteen additional departmental sessions, most of which will convene on Tuesday, June 19th, including the following: Inter- 


national Trade Conference, Sales Executive Conference, International Circulation Managers Association, Sales Promotion Division of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, etc. 


and economic relationship of advertising to production, distribution and selling. A nation-wide hook-up will 
carry this dramatization to millions all over America and Canada. 


A Convention of a Thousand and One Features 


For the Producer, the Distributor, the Consumer 
Four Great Days in the Country’s Largest City 


Plan now to attend this Great Convention of Business and Advertising. The various railroad Passenger associations of the 
inited States and Canada have granted a special rate of fare and one-third to and from the Convention 


An opportunity for a Great Vacation in June when the metropolis is at its very best 


For Business? 





For Industry? 


OF AMERICA 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


JUNE 17th-20th 


+ 


advertising must plan to do to meet the problems of tomorrow and the next decade. 
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co ee ee ww ew we ew wt ww ee) ~6President, General Foods Corporation 
Subject: ‘Responsibilities of Management”’ 


Taught Me About Advertising” 


Mr. John B. Kennedy 
well known Editor, Economist and NBC 
Commentator will present an unique feature 


The Advertising Clinic 
twelve national executives in the merchandising and advertising field on the social 


+ 


+ 
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BURGESS CASE RAISES NEW 
GUILD ISSUE 


(Continued from page 13) 











he received many complaints from 
guild members of coercion practiced by 
otficials of the Examiner and Call-Bul- 
letin to force men to resign their mem- 
bership. Mr. Burgess drew up a reso- 
lution, setting forth the rights of edi- 
terial men to hold guild membership 
under Section 7A of the Recovery Act, 
and though many of both Hearst paper 
staff members signed it, six members of 
the Examiner chapter resigned from the 
guild. 

Some of these stated frankly, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burgess, that they were quit- 
ting because Wren, Lindner, or other 
members of the management had threat- 
ened them with discharge if they re- 
mained in the guild. Another man re- 
signed from the Examiner and joined 
the Chronicle staff, he related, to get 
away from the atmosphere of coercion 
prevailing in the former office on guild 
affiliation. 

“After the Examiner fired me,” Mr. 
Burgess concluded his statement, “they 
went on using the editorials I had writ- 
ten and which were on hand at the time 
I leit the job. And at no time, al- 
though they claimed it was for reasons 
or economy that they fired me, did they 
make any offer to use me in other work, 
such as reporting or desk work, al- 
though they knew I could do such work, 
and although vacancies in such jobs oc- 
curred repeatedly after I was fired.” 

Mr. Neylan’s letter challenged the 
jurisdiction of the regional labor board, 
defended the right .of the publisher to 
engage his editorial writer without gov- 
ernmental dictation or suggestion, and 
declared that Mr. Burgess had been dis- 
charged because “in critical times like 
the past six months his judgment was 
such as to disqualify him for the posi- 
tion and his views were such as to ren- 


der him a negative factor in a confiden- 
tial relationship.” Mr. Neylan’s letter 
iollows: 


“Under date of May 28, I addressed 
a letter to your honorable body which 
I request be made a part of the official 
record. In that letter I propounded the 
iollowing question: 

“*‘Does any public authority, acting 
through your board, claim the right un- 
der any statutes or code, to dictate to a 
newspaper publisher whom he shall em- 
ploy to set forth the editorial policy of 
his particular newspaper ?’ 

“At the hearing of Monday, May 28, 
of the complaint of Mr. Burgess, the 
complainant was represented by Mr. 
Henry Robinson and by Mr. Jonathan 
Eddy. 

“At page 8 of the official transcript, 
vou will find the following: 

“*Mr. Neytan: Let me ask you a 
question. Do you contend seriously 
that there is any authority in the United 
States which can compel a newspaper to 
reinstate a man who writes editorials 
on a newspaper ?’ 

“*Mr. Eppy: Certainly not.’ 

“At page 16, the following is found: 

“*Mr. NeytAn: I wouldn't care. I 
would be willing to concede almost any 
story you want to submit to this board, 
and I would submit at the finish that 
you could multiply that by ten, and still 
the publisher has the right to select his 
own editorial writer.’ 

“*Mr. Roprnson: We concede that.’ 

“‘Mr. NeyLAn: If you concede it, 
then you are out of court.’ 

“If your honorable body will read the 
complaint of Mr. R. L. Burgess, dated 
April 25, 1934, you will find the follow- 
ing: 

“‘T accordingly ask that steps be 
taken by the Regional Labor Board to 
have me reinstated in my position as 
editorial writer of the San Francisco 
Examiner, at the salary of $75 a week, 
which I was receiving when discharged, 
and to have the San Francisco Exam- 
iner pay me my salary of $75 a week 
ring the period from my discharge to 
my reinstatement.’ 

“I can imagine no more conclusive 
demonstration of the fact that your 
board is without jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter than the above quotation from Mr. 
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Burgess and his two official representa- 
tives. In view of the above facts, may 
I suggest that it is perfectly obvious the 
objective oi the alleged proceeding is 
not the presentation of a matter of 
which you might have jurisdiction, but 
is simply an attempt to use the processes 
of your board for undisclosed purposes. 

“May I suggest, in view of the above 
quotation of Mr. Burgess and of his 
official representatives, the entire mat- 
ter would be ludicrous if it were not 
for the tragic situation existing in San 
Francisco and along the entire Pacific 
Coast at the present time. 

“On Monday, May 28, in your of- 
fices, associates of Mr. Burgess, in men- 
acing tones suggested to me that I wait 
and see what Epiror & PUBLISHER and 
the New Republic would say about the 
matter. Personally, I do not believe 
that the responsible owners or managers 
of either of these publications has auth- 
orized Mr. Burgess or any of his friends 
to make threats on their behalf. I think 
the responsible persons connected with 
the tywo publications mentioned would 
be somewhat shocked to learn of the an- 
nouncement. This announcement, how- 
ever, seems to be typical of the methods 
resorted to in connection with the so- 
called Burgess case. 

“As your honorable board knows, the 
San Francisco Examiner has never re- 
quested any continuance or delay in the 
Burgess matter. On the contrary, on 
Monday, May 28, during some of the 
most critical hours of this strike now 
paralyzing Pacific Coast ports, I di- 
verted the attention of the managers 
and editors of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner and out of respect for your body 
appeared and made arrangements to 
summon any and all persons necessary 
as witnesses. 

“When | appeared, as indicated in my 
letter previously delivered to you, | did 
not believe your board had any juris- 
diction of the subject matter. It was 
evident during the hearing that members 
of your honorable body resented the 
truculent attitude which seems to be 
the gist of the Burgess case, and it was 
evident that this resentment was shared 
by the Labor members and the Em- 
ployer members of the board equally. 

“I know it is unnecessary for me to 
recount to you developments in the 
critical strike situation since Monday 
all along the Pacitic Coast. The liveli- 
hood of tens of thousands of workers 
is already. involved, marine commerce 
is being paralyzed progressively, strik- 
ers and police are in daily collision, and 
a solution seems remote. I think it must 
be evident to a reasonable man that in 
suci. a situation, a publication of the 
importance of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer carries a grave responsibility 
deserving the best attention of those men 
in charge of its editorial policy and its 
news policy. 

“Under these circumstances, I respect- 
iully decline to be dragged into and 
waste time upon a proceeding which 
bears on its face the stamp of imsincer- 
ity. 
“I am advised that Mr. R. L. Burgess 
was not discharged as editorial writer 
for the San Francisco Examiner for 
any other reason than that in critical 
times like those of the last six months, 
his judgment was such as to disqualify 
him for the position and his views were 
such as to render him a negative factor 
in a confidential relationship. 

“With the necessary economy dictated 
by economic conditions, I think Mr. 
Burgess’ discharge was perfectly logical. 
However, whether this is or is not the 
fact seems to be entirely apart from the 
issue. Regardless of any constitutional 
provision or laws, you have now been 
advised categorically and officially by 
Mr. Burgess’ two representatives that 
you have not the power to do that 
which Mr. Burgess requests you to do 
in his complaint. 

“Under those circumstances, I submit 
respectfully it is the duty of the board 
to terminate forthwith a proceeding 
evidently designed to use the processes 
of the board for undisclosed purposes.” 

Attorney Robinson had presented the 
complaint of Mr. Jennings at the begin- 
ning of the hearing. At the conclusion 
of the testimony in the Burgess hear- 
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ing, Mr. Robinson attempted to show 
the attitude of the Hearst newspapers 
toward the Guild by entering the Jen- 
nings affidavit in the record. Dean 
Grady held that whatever happened on 
the Call-Bulletin was a separate case 
from that on the Examiner and after 
consulting with board members, ruled 
against any entry in the latter record. 

Dean Grady inquired if the editorial 
writer’s position held by Mr. Burgess 
on the Examiner is now filled by any 
one else. Mr. Burgess testified that 
several staff men are now handling the 
assignment. Dean Grady then asked ii 
any other men had been discharged at 
the same time irom the Examiner staff 
and Mr. Burgess replied, “None, except 
that Dean Jennings of the Call-Bulletin 
is now out of a job.” 

Dean Grady asked if the work of Mr. 
Burgess had ever been unfavorably 
critized by his superiors, and Mr. Bur- 
gess declared that he had always been 
considered a responsible man during the 
period of his employment. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
chariman called attention to charges 
voiced about the attitude of the board 
and said that the board's attitude in this 
case had been one of perfect fairness; 
that the entire board would study the 
record and reach a decision as to 
whether a recommendation would he 
made when the record is forwarded to 
Washington. 


DAILIES APPOINT “SPECIAL” 

The Great Bend (Kan.) Tribune has 
appointed Kansas-Missouri Markets & 
Newspapers, Inc., Kansas City, as its 
national advertising representative, ef- 
fective June 1. The Jola (Kan.) Reg- 
ister has also appointed this firm to 
represent them. 


S.N.P.A. COMMITTEE CHAIR 


President E. K. Gaylord ha 
pointed chairmen of Southern Xe 
per Publishers Association comn 
as follows: 

Advertising—Boykin 
vannah (Ga.) News & Press; 
ness Affairs—Col. J. H. Long, 
ington (W. Va.) Advertiser and 
ald-Dispatch; Editorial 
Wallace, Louisville (Cky.) 
Journal and Times; 
Ewing, Shreveport (La.) Times 


Paschal, 


School of Journalism—Major Pi r 


Glass, Lynchburg (\ 
vance; 


ord; Traffic—John <A. 
(Ga.) Journal. 


BERLIN DAILY SOLD 
The Berlin (Wis.) Evening Ji 


has been purchased from T. L. Do 
ond du Lac, and Norman E, We 


Berlin, by Albert M. Marshall, Jr. 
luth, Minn. He has assumed 
management as of June 1. 
men acquired the newspaper sg 
months ago following a libel sy 
volving the Evening Journal and 
Lehner, Princeton attorney. 


LEA ASSIGNED TO JOB 


Luke Lea, Sr., former Tem 
banker and newspaper publisher 
serving six to ten vears in North 


lina state prison at Raleigh for vida 
ing the state’s bank laws, has beeng 


to work checking materials receiv 
the prison for a construction job 


forts are being made to have his 


Luke, Jr., 


serving two to six 


for the same offense, pardoned becay i"! 


of ill health. 


Affairs—,, 


Labor—]ohn 


a.) News ond - 
Postal and Legislative] ; 
Parks, Fort Smith (Ark.) Times.R;, P 
Brice, Allo 
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HOE 


PRECISION 

THINNING 

& SHAVING 
MACHINE 








throughout. 


HE finest and most accurate ma- 

chine for reducing curved stereo- 
type color and black plates to the 
desired thickness with extreme accu- 
racy. Powerful, precise and simple 
in operation. Anti-friction bearings 
Push button control. | 
Gives Better Plates. Reduces Costly Makeready. Lengthens Life of Plates. 


Send for details 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


138TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW 


YORK CITY 
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modern equipment. Used presses of 


When business again gets into full swing, 
yourself held back by a printing press 
longer keep pace? ... or one that can no’ 
required volume at a low enough cost? 

There has never been a better time 


INCREASED PRESS 


than to-day for shifting to faster, 
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Cir: 

CAPACITY at small cosh»: 
will you ia 
that ca # 


t deliver 


standard makes in the straight line 


unit types are available to-day at extraordinarily low prices. They oft 


splendid opportunity to step up your capacity and lower your operating O@,. Srvey 


at a very small outlay. 
Each of these used presses is 


details on some of our best values. 


THE Goss PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 South Paulina Street 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


guaranteed to be in good working ordet 
just now we are situated to take care of a 

Let us know what you might consider, 
Write to-day. 


. ; i 
bas 

” les, 

‘ urg, 

De Prie 


good range of requirements. 
and we shall be glad te 
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HEARST, SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
SPURN A.P. PLAN 


(Continued from page 5) 








———— ; : 

sith the membership on matters of un- 
yal importance. 

‘Unfortunately this has net proved to 


be true. ; 

‘At the recent annual convention, a 
potion to submit to the membership the 
: pestion of embarking on the enor- 
‘Bosly expensive experiment of going 
Beto the business of transmitting photo- 
aphs by telephoto was voted down 
Beier the urging of the management 
a directors. 

“4 total of 111 votes were cast out 
:, membership of 1,315, or less than 
per cent. : 
‘Admittedly less than 40 members of 
Fe entire association had signed up and 
bony of those had signed reluctantly. 
This experiment on the proposed 
sBbcs means an outlay of $860,000 by 
»Psociated Press members the first year. 
iBercing this extravagance on all press 
- Fociations and newspapers means 
terimposing a burden of probably $5,- 
000, per annum on the newspaper 
hiession as a whole, the chief bene- 
vary of Which will be the American 
dephone & Telegraph Company. 

‘Mn alternative plan has been pro- 
«ed under which the newspapers of 
« United States will have available 
+ identical facilities for transmitting 
btographs as and when each news- 
ber, exercising its own editorial judg- 
ict, desires them Under this plan, 
» Associated Press will escape an 
investment of $400,000 in ma- 
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Classified Advertising 
RATES 





ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .75 per line 

4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
space charged at same rate per line 
by frequency of 
three lines. 












































Brokers 








imble Weekly and Job Plant within 

York City. Large, fer- 

several manufacturing plants 

y payrolls, good circulation, earn- 

profit. Initial payment $5,000, bal- 

teeasy terms. J. B. Shale, Times Build- 
t New York. 






























Fine Bargains right now in profitable 
tklies, semi-weeklies, various sections. 
i Len Feighner, Pythian 
éz. Nashville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, 
mphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Va. 












ist and sell only better class daily (no 
Ky) newspapers. I am perhaps in 
ition to contact properties which you 
y desire to buy but you cannot contact 
correspondence’ confidential. 
. Bloomington, Ill. 


Capital Wanted 








= 











= 








Editor & Publishe 


chinery and an enormous annual charge 
for wires and services. 

“Anticipating the submission of this 
plan, there has been an apparent de- 
termination to stampede members into 
signing up without a knowledge of the 
situation, 

“May I call to your attention the fact 
that the responsible officials of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany have made the categorical state- 
ment that they would not hold the As- 
sociated Press to any legal liability on 
any agreements so far made. May I 
also point out that all competing 
photographic services rejected the plan 
originally offered as enormously waste- 
ful and extravagant and are ready to 
pledge themselves to the sound econom- 
ical plan offered. 

“In your own interest, I request that 
you do not permit yourself to be per- 
suaded to sign any contracts until you 
shall have had all the facts, which will 
be sent you very shortly. 

“May I also invite your attention to 
the importance of establishing unequiv- 
ocally the principle that the members 
of the Associated Press shall be advised 
and permitted to express their views 
before the corporation is committed to 
such radical and expensive departures 
from its ordinary service. 

“The plea that the Asociated Press 
had to move secretly in this matter is 
untenable in view ot the now admitted 
fact that the proposed set-up was of- 
fered to all photographic agencies at the 








r 


for 


experienced agencies on the ground it 
Was wastetul and enormously extrav- 
agant. 

“I submit that an expenditure of $5,- 
600,000 annually 1s too high a price to 
pay for a mistake in judgment which 
may be corrected without expense. 

“A compiete exposition of the entire 
subject matter is now in course of prep- 
aration and will be mailed to you. 

“In the meantime, I shall be glad to 
have and hold in conndence any views 
you may wish to express on the sub- 
ject.” 


9, 1934 


June 


LEATHER SWATCHES USED 

“Swatch” advertising took a new turn 
in the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press 
recently when a department store ad- 
vertisement carried a 1x2-inch sample 
of leather for a shoe advertisement, to- 
gether with a 24x6-inch five-color gloss 
picture of summer frocks, and a semi- 
circular layout of five miniature paper 
shirts in tive shades. The following 
day’s sales were reported to be a record. 
Other papers in which recent advertise- 
ments have carried samples of cloth 
pasted on by hand are the Denver Post 
Halifax Mail and New Orleans Times- 
Picayune which attached 425,000 cloth 
samples. 





CIRCULARS BARRED 
The town of Lenoir, S. C., has adop- 
ted an ordinance outlawing circulars 
and other advertising matter distributed 
by hand to homes and parked automo- 

















0 se pHa age biles. This method of attacking shop- 
same time as it was offered to the As- per papers is now effective in many 
sociated Press and rejected by the  ¢ities : 

Newspaper Counsel Situation Wanted 
Thoroughly practical surveys covering any Circulation Manager—Employed, desires 
or all departments, also consultation change. Can build circulation without 
special problems, strictly confidential. using unnatural stimulants, and get the 
A-590, Editor & Publisher. money. Proven record. Best references. 








Newspapers for Sale 





Excellent Weekly and Job Shop less than 
hundred miles from New York. Doing 
$20,000 business annually through depres- 
sion and paying non-resident owner weekly 
eash dividend in excess of combined sal- 
aries of two employees. Should gross 
purchase price first year under business 
upturn now started. Owner's need of im- 
mediate cash in his home town daily in 
distant state only reason for sale. Loca- 
tion not county seat but county’s best 
town. Official organ for several munici- 
palities. Gets much county printing and 
legal advertising. Newspaper and shop 





A-607, Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager, experienced; efficient, 
economical executive with unusual selling 
ability and an expert on promotion. Will 
go anywhere. Record demonstrates that 
this man is a linage builder, even under 
adverse conditions. Age 35, college. A-611, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Classified Manager—Age 38, married, fam- 














firmly entrenched by habit of half a cen- ily, aggressive type, one who does not 
tury. This ad appears but once. State work on theory, but from practical ex- 
your cash available first letter. Address perience; will go anywhere: best of ref- 
Owner, A-624, Editor & Publisher. ences; would prefer salary and commis- 
— —— sion a. Write Lewis M. Nach- 
° ° man, 293 Jest J > Stree Ste 

Premium Business for Sale D, i a ee, ae 
For Sale, due to illness only. Premium LEditorial—Small or medium sized daily 
business established nearly fifty years, can secure exceptional man. Yale gradu- 
under one ownership. On_ favorable ate, age 33, for modest compensation. He 
terms, Secretary will remain. A-640, has 3 years’ reportorial experience, and 
Editor & Publisher. was advertising manager of national 
= Fer one shea . years. His qualifications 
include proved writing ability, thorough 
Help Wanted knowledge of advertising, an excellent 
vat Riga as business and cultural background. He de- 

Advertising Manager on daily, 40,000 cir- 


who 
do promo- 
and sal- 
Editor & 


culation. Want seasoned executive 
has done and will continue to 
tional selling. State experie 
ary required start. 
Publisher. 





to 











Advertising Solicitor, aggressive, with ex- 
perience in layout and cepywriting, who 
can build himself up for promotion. Op- 
portunity for right man, Small southern 
daily. A-632, Editor & Publisher. 








‘eptional Opportunity for investment 







onnection. Conservative weekly 
"newspaper, New York City. $3,000 
4,000. A-635, Editor & Publisher. 

















Circulation Promotion 














wet Daily Newspapers in every section 
“country are using and unreservedly 
“ring Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
‘ampaigns, more than ever before. 
"qick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
“%, regardless of business conditions in 
« feld, write or wire collect The Charles 
‘owe Company, Occidental Building, 
“anapolis, 

































7 Rewspaper has its individual cir- 
‘2 problems. If you are not getting 
. Mare of national linage, consult us. 
_furvey will show whether to use 
“ums, canvassers, prizes, contents, 
“at changes, etc. Business, politics or 
‘ly method may be responsible for 
tion lag. Our plans are original 
Wr premiums are strictly exclusive. 
Ps of course is free. The Better- 
7 froducts, Inc., 55 West 42nd street, 
" York City. 



























fe Campaigns conducted on profit 
basis. Policies by highest rated 
*s. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
urg, Pa. 




















to 
De Priest 
“ation buil 


bring ‘‘better times,”” Hud- 
& Associates, world’s record 
ders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 





















General Manager Wanted—This is directed 
to the man who would not ordinarily reply 
to a blind adv. but who wishes a perma- 
nent connection as General Manager with 
a good newspaper which can be further 
improved, located in an Eastern city of 
comfortable size. Successful record es- 
sential for consideration. Inquiries held 
in strict confidence and full information 
supplied if further discussion seems ad- 
visable. Reply to A-634, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Wanted, At Once—Solicitor to sell space 
on straight commission basis in two dec- 
orating magazines. Might be part-time. 
Opportunity to develop high quality mar- 
ket and fill permanent berth in new or- 
ganization. Apply by letter only, stating 
previous experience, A-639, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Situations Wanted 





Cartoonist—You've probably seen _ this 
man’s “strong, virile’’ work recently in a 
leading N. Y. daily or in national maga- 
zines. He deserves a chance to prove that 
he can further energize your editorial page. 
Highly recommended as to personal char- 
acter. Proofs galore on request. Salary? 
Very modest. A-629, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, thoroughly experi- 
enced all phases management, boy promo- 
tion. Good record, increasing circulation 
and revenue. Go anywhere. A-626, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


sires permanent connection leading to ex- 





ecutive position. Box No. A-592, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Editorial— 
Sacrifice Sale—1 mind (alert). 1 College 
Education (Journalism), 3 Experiences 
(Reporter, Deskman, Columnist), 130 


pounds of energy (unbounded), References 
(plentiful), Combination offer, at bargain 
prices; shipped postpaid, anywhere, any- 
time. Win FREE gift of enthusiasm by 
ordering now. A-631, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial—15 years’ experience as foreign 
correspondent, copy reader, feature writer, 


general assignment reporter. and special 
investigator in Europe and New York. 
Willing to go anywhere. Best references, 


G. Wales, Box A-606, Editor & Publisher. 











Editorial—Reporter and desk man, 24, 
single. Skilled, hard-working, clean-cut. 
Seven years’ varied experience: best ref- 
erences. Go anywhere. $20 weekly. 


A-638, Editor & Publisher. 





Former Circulation Manager with a wealth 
of experience on large and small city 
dailies who for the last 10 years has been 
engaged in the sale of display advertis- 
ing on the Pacific coast seeks opportunity. 
Would like to hear from a publisher in 
the middle West or Pacific slope who seeks 
man of unquestioned integrity and abil- 
ity in either circulation or display adver- 
tising. Salary 


minor consideration until 
after ability is demonstrated. Highest 
references. T. L. Wood, 1129 Brent ave- 
nue, South Pasadena, Calif. 





Linotype Machinist, now serving Seth sear 





with same publisher, desires change. Age 
45; family. Take charge machines, con- 
ditioning at lowest cost. Also know tele- 
types—making all adjustments and re- 
pairs. A-628, Editor & Publisher. 
Machinist—Union man with twenty years’ 
practical experience in trade plants on 
monotype and linotype machines: and in 
his thirties. A-636, Editor & Publisher. 








Sthuntions Wanted 





Manager—A thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced newspaper manager now em- 
ployed seeks a change. His experience has 
been that of business and advertising man- 
ager on leading metropolitan dailies as 
well as the smaller towns. Would prefer 
a position where he would be permitted to 








make some investment. To a publisher in- 
terested in such a man, satisfactory busi- 
ness, character and personal references 
will be given. Interviews requested with 
publishers in small or large cities. Ad- 
dress Box A-623, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Superintendent or composing 
room foreman, efficient record, hard 
worker, an organizer, metropolitan experi- 
ence, union. A-609, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Superintendent—I saved a 
newspaper publisher $52,000 a year, im- 
proved his product and got along amic- 


> his 


letter to prove it. Expert all departments. 


Letters from best authorities show my 
responsibility and capability. Available 
any city. Write for interview Box A-#! 


Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaperman, executive type. Success- 
ful solicitor, editorial writer, manager, re- 
porter. Record includes managing editor 
two dailies. Now in charge weekly plant 
which he has made pay owner good divi- 
dends throughout depression. Desires con- 
nection in larger fleld, at home or abroad 








College and University education. Law 
graduate. Age 44, married. Address A- 
625, Editor & Publisher. 





Unmarried, 
Experienced on Coun- 
ty Seat Daily and Wire Service. Will co 
anywhere. References. G. E. Moise, care 
of Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio. Wire 
me collect. 


Reporter, Sportswriter, 23, 
College Education. 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 


Model 





1 Boston Wire Stitcher 
No. 4, Type IR 67626 JA complete with 
1/6 HP AC Emerson Motor, cost new 
$402.05 Sept. 1931. Used very little. Will 
sell for its present book value $291.48, de- 
livered anywhere east of Mississippi River. 
1 Craftsman Paper Cutter 34% in. 2 HP 
GE Motor, 1800 RPM-220V-60 Cycle : 
phase, cost new $739.79 Jan. 1932. Used 
very little. Will sell for its present book 
value $561.00, delivered anywhere east of 
Mississippi River. Write the Florida 
Ti s-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 


For Sale: 

















with 


Goss 16-page rotary press, complete 
drive and four curved pieces, priced for 
immediate sale. Advertisers Press, ne. 
Flint, Michigan. 








Equipment Wanted 





Newspaper and printing plant destroyed 





by fire is in the market for all types of 
first class used newspaper compos 3 
press room, stereotyping, mailing room 


and general newspaper equipment. 
Have you any of the following or other 
items for sale? 74-in. Meihle press, pa- 
per cutters, saws, power mitering ma- 
chine, newspaper make-up tables, turtle 


trucks, chases, lathe, Intertype maga- 
zine racks, metal furnace and pumps, 
chain hand and power hoists, mat 


scorcher, mat humidor, flat casting box, 
stereo saw trimmer, curve plate router, 
stationary elevating apparatus, multi- 
graph, composing room furniture, humid- 
ifying systems. 
Give complete specifications, — 
location and prices in writing. 
phone offers will not be considered. 
personal interviews. \ddress ‘G. 
care Drovers Journal Publishing 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, I1! 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 
Bought, Sold and Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


condition, 
Tele- 





Co., 











Used 
Equipment 


A Classified Ad is 
the road toa buyer. 


Classified Service 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Editor 

















By MARLEN PEW 


I HERE seems no good reason why 
we should not put another mortgage 









plaster on the 1 homestead, borrow 
to the limit on insurance, withdraw life 
sayings Now out at 24% per cent, pawn 

ther’s wedding ring and even rifle 
the baby’s bank, and slap the whole 
thing down on the Irish Hospital 
Sweepstakes. 

Why not? It is the most alluring 


venture now betore the 
Every newspaper | pick up, even the 
most conservatively edited ones, tells 
in glittering nrst-page stories, cabled at 
vast expense from Dublin, that the Irish 
Hospital Sweepstake is the one best 
bet in mortal existence. There are 
picture spreads oi laughing laundresses, 


American public. 


butchers, beauty-parlor lassies, bar- 
tenders, walters, unemployed _ street 
sweepers, taxi-drivers, dancers and 
sundry individuals, all averaging less 


than one tooth per gum, who enthusi- 
astically testify that whereas they were 
flat broke and hopeless yesterday they 
are today rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice, suddenly touched by Midas’ 
golden rod. They bought a share, or a 
Iractional part of a share, in this fault- 
less Irish philanthropy, with pennies 
saved during a year of pinching, and 
with no thought of winning, as Lady 
Luck has been passing them by all of 
their respective lives. But, le! behold 
the wonder! they are now in possession 
ot a little slip of paper entitling them 
to draw down a duke’s ransom. 
* * 
H, ain't it glorious, Mable! Yes- 
terday we was half starvin’, and 
ma complainin’ of her tooth, and not 
a cent for the dentist, and Jimmy out 
at the toes and ashamed to go to school, 
and Nellie running around with those 
gobs from the fleet and wearing a new 
dress and even new white shoes which 
she won't tell me where she got ’em, 
and pa so discouraged—he’s been out 
now two years and two weeks—and me 
a drudgin’ away at the wash, tryin’ 
to make a couple of dollars as against 
Saturday, which is rent day, and gas, 
and the 15 cents for pa’s insurance, 
which is all that’s stood between him 
and the pauper’s field, and then—well, 
a coupla of young fellows came in to 
the house and gave me the shock of 
my young life. One has a camera and 
he says: “Just as yer are, Mrs. Fabro- 
cyski, there at the tub, only roll your 
Sleeves up a little higher, and sink them 
deep into the suds, and laugh, you, 
for yer rich,” he says, “rich! Yer 
ticket No. 976,453,777 has been drawn 
out of the golden drums at Dublin and 
you win one of the 18 grand prizes, 
130,000 smackers.” And then the other 
guy asks me what I’m going to do with 
the money. And I tells him, laughin’, 
that I dunno, but I think we will take 
a long v vacation, and we might take a 
trip to the old country, and come back 
and buy that new house down by the 
flats, and get a piano and radio with a 
short-wave attachment, like pa wants, 





and I dunno what else, except we all 
want a Packard. I didn’t tell him 
what I really wanted to do first, which 


is to get a dentist for poor ma, because 
that wouldn't look so well in the papers. 
So I runs down to the corner and 
tells pa and all the boys there yelled, 


“hot stuff,” and they asks pa to set 
em up, but he couldn’t, he says, till he 
gets the 150,000 smackers, and that’s 
just like pa, who always wants to bite 
his dollar before he spends it. And 
then, it all came out in the papers, with 
me on the first page, in my wash 
clothes, where I had a decent dress 
right upstairs, if I’d of only thought. 


But there was a difference, for pa, it 
seems, had sold a half of our share to 
a bum in the meat market, so we are 
only going to get $75,000, but that’s 
somethin’, ain’t it? 
* * * 

UCH stories of sudden fortune have 

been the brightest ray of sunshine 
in our modern life, darkened as it long 
has been by general futility, widespread 
insecurity, neglect, hunger, rags and 
tatters. The Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes have far outshone the New Deal 
as a sign of hope in millions of yearn- 
ing minds. The newspapers, almost 
without exception, have made this lot- 
tery a thing of beauty, and not even 
foamy beer or smooth liquor have been 
such good sellers as these tickets on the 
Irish races. Take it from the papers, 
it’s all legitimate, all in the name of 


charity, all exciting, all mysterious and 
grand! So far as is known nobody 
loses, except, of course, a dollar or 


two—and what of that! No newspaper 
writer has made clear, to my knowledge, 
what the actual chance of winning is— 
whether, if you put down a smacker 
and divide the ticket with the janitor, 
your chances are 1,000,000 to one, or 
only 100,000 to one. The people of 
New York have been fairly mad about 
the “Sweep,” business and industry 
coming to a near stop when the win- 
ning numbers were announced. The 
suspense was generally admitted to be 
“awful.” Really, this exhilarating 
folly is to be credited to the good Post- 
master General, Mr. Farley, who re- 
moved the Hoover censorship on for- 
eign lotteries, opening the _ thrilling 
gambling news to all who run and 
read. The publicity that has followed 
his action promises to make the 
“Sweep” the most popular of all sports 
and I wouldn't be surprised if, by 
another year, Dublin would become the 
financial capital of the modern world. 

I read a pretty fair magazine story 
about the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes re- 
cently, and it indicated that more tickets 
are sold in the U. S. than in Ireland. It 
apparently is true that most of the 
money, thus gained, goes to Irish hos- 
pitals. They fairly revel in prosperity, 
these days, the magazine writer de- 
clared, and apparently there is a hospital! 
on every shamrock-covered hill. The 
doctors and nurses and patients live 
high. Nobody can begrudge such char- 
ity, only wouldn’t it be nice if some 
of the hospitals in this country, many 
in need of actual necessities for treat- 
ment of our sick and wounded, were to 
be similarly favored—given at least a 
slice of the millions of dollars that are 
regularly flowing across the Atlantic? 

mn * * 

.* is interesting to note, in the 

first-page layouts of the joyous 
folk who happen to win in the Irish 
Hospital Sweepstakes, that most of the 
winners know little or nothing concern- 
ing their investment in these lottery 
tickets. The newspaper correspondents 
overseas get the names and addresses 
written on the counterfoils as they are 
drawn from the golden drums, in a 
setting made as dramatic as possible, 
and cable them through the press as- 
sociations. As many as a dozen local 
reporters and cameramen are rushed 
out to cover all winners, or even pos- 
sible winners, and in every instance the 
lucky person expresses in his interview 
how utterly stunned he is by the news, 
and won’t the reporter please tell him 
what the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes are 
all about. Most of the winners are poor 
people, but their stories indicate that they 
always have a dollar to throw to the 
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breeze. Some have been so sure of 
losing, when they bought, that they did 
not even sign their true names on the 
tickets, making it difficult to establish 
their rights, though as high as $150,000 
may have been at stake. None of them, 
of course, know anything about the 
horses that run at Epsom Downs, or 
can even imagine how the sweepstakes 
are conducted. However, there is a 
lively trade in these mysterious slips 
oi paper, hot bargaining and the split- 
ting of chances. 

New York newspapers have been 
carrying, this week, as high as five 
columns ot stuff, cabled and local, about 
the “Sweep. A total of $14,175,000 
had been collected at Dublin, and dis- 
position of it was determined by the 
result of the Wednesday race at Ep- 
som Downs. Oi more than 4,000,000 
tickets there were 28/ held by winning 
Americans. Oi the $14,175,000 collected, 
$9,010,875 was due to be paid to the 
winners of all nations. Of this amount, 
$1,008,400 was won by 14 Americans. 
Apparently, the balance goes to the 
Irish hospitals, or to operate the lottery. 
This latter is said to be a huge inter- 
national industry, a rich business for 
those in control, and making jobs for 
a small Dublin army of retainers. 

* * * 


T is a stupendous sucker game, of 

course, but I do not say tie stutt isn't 
news. I think, on the contrary, it is 
about as fascinating copy as any editor 
can print in these days when a dollar 
looks big to the average man and when 
untold millions feel utterly licked in 
the game of life. It provides dream 
stuff of high potency to the forlorn 
multitude and maybe dreams are better 
than nothing. We are a race of gam- 
blers in this civilization, anyhow, and 
while the Irish Hospital Sweepstakes 
violate all prudence and to most folks 
are as blindly mysterious as life be- 
yond the veil, they do supply what edi- 
tors call “a kick.” Nevertheless, I am 
bound to say that there might be a few 
more feature stories, prominently pub- 
lished, which would tell Mrs. Fabrocy- 
ski, and pa, and the kids, what it’s all 
about. No use warning them that 
gambling doesn’t pay, of course; they 
would pay no attention to such ser- 
mons, and would only further impover- 
ish themselves. It is barely possible, 
too, that these long cable stories from 
Dublin are a little extravagant, con- 
sidering the fact that there is so much 
vital news kicking around, looking for 
open columns. If one wanted to be 
real tight, in his consideration of this 
matter, he might add that it seems sort 
of crazy to be spending money like 
drunken sailors on lottery cable tolls, 
when reporters are demanding pay 
equal to the earnings of a race tout. 

* * * 


HE handling of the recent sensa- 

tional Clyde Barrow and Bonnie 
Parker killings by the press associa- 
tions, is the subject of a severe criti- 
cism by Stuart N. Lake, former New 
York newspaperman who is now writ- 
ing as a specialist in western romance, 
residing at San Diego, Cal. I note a 
letter bearing his signature in San Diego 


Union, together with an approving 
editorial comment in the same news- 
paper. 


He complains that the reporters who 
sent that thriller over the wires gave 
columns to the rat killer and his cigar- 
smoking moll, thus glorifying the gun- 
fighting ilk, but only a couple of sticks 
to the real hero.of the battle at Arcadia 
—Frank Hamer, Texas ranger, who 
gave the criminal terrorists a chance to 
surrender and, as they reached for their 
guns, drilled both in a split second, 
though Hamer’s right arm is practically 
useless. 

.. * 


WE all remember the conventional 
lead of the press association stories 
on the Barrow-Parker shootings, but 
Mr. Lake suggests a substitute that, in- 
stead of heroizing the vicious pair, would 
have served a good social purpose and 
for once put the right emphasis on true 
heroism. 

Had he been on the job Mr. Lake 
says he would have written: “Frank 





Hamer, Texas ranger, who in 30 Years 
as a peace officer has never failed toe 
a criminal whom he went aiter, 2 
Clyde Barrow and his woman cor 
panion, Bonnie Parker, outlaws » 
murderers, near here today. He 
them in typical Hamer iashion, ds 
them to death when the pair refus. 
surrender and went for their , 
weapons—a machine gun and a Dist t 
to kill him as they had killed a jy: 
dozen other peace officers who Soy 
to arrest them.” 

But, as the editor of the Unig. 
marks, to write that sort of a lead. 
reporters must have known Hamer g 
did Mr. Lake. Apparently the rary 
was a stranger to them. Mr. | 
refers to his 30 years’ acquaint: 
with Hamer and he dramatically 
his history, which he also complains ys 
omitted from the Barrow-Parker 
although the reporters did not 
look up and print the criminal ha, 
ground facts about the two victim; j 
the gun-play. 












» 

EAD what Mr. Lake says oj 
Texas hero: “Frank Ham 
probably the best shot the rangers hu 
had since Jeff Milton quit the serjy 
He can put five shots out of his 45 jx) 
a dollar-target at 50 feet, any time | 


; “N 
saw him do this, once, so fast I dit! ’ 
believe for several minutes that he taj the 
done it. 

“I never could get Frank Hamer; Aw 





talk about the fight at El Porveni: J 
deserted bunch of adobes—a ghost tua 
—on the Rio Grande. He took 
other rangers in there on the tip t 
two outlaw-killers were holed up amg 
the shacks. In place of two, ty 
bumped into 16, all notorious smuglz 
in a gang that had killed more than 
border patrolman. The outlaws op 
fire. Hours later the rangers rode 
all wounded, but behind in the shai 
and streets of El Porvenir they leit! 
dead outlaws and Texas had 16 ie 
‘problems’ for the criminal-coddler 
worry over. 

“Years before that, when Frank 
fairly new in the rangers, two kil 
whom he had been sent to get met 
face-to-face in the street of a villag 
the Big Bend country. Hamer told tk 
they were under arrest, to throv 
their hands. Instead, they wert 
shooting. A shot struck Hamer'’s rz 
arm as he pulled his gun. He — 
raise the pistol, so as he fell t 
ground with another bullet in hse ¢ 4 
dropped the gun, picked it up wit "Pp, 
left hand and as he lay in the dns 
and killed one of his assailants. i chi 
second outlaw turned and ran. Cit 
who picked up Hamer asked wi4 
hadn't killed the one who escaped 

“ ‘Hell,’ Frank answered in disgut 
can’t shoot a man in the back. If 
him some other time.’ 

“Hamer went to the hospital 4 
upon learning his right arm was 4 
for pistol work, practiced with hi 
until he could draw and shoot wi 
as well as ever he had with the 
Then he hunted Texas for the 0 
who had escaped him. He found q 
took away the killer’s guns, and! 
him to the penitentiary. 7 

“Furthermore, Frank Hamer’ 
ranger who, singled-handed, matt 4 
famous cleanup of Borger, the Pa 
handle oil boom town of some 
ago. 

“Tn view of which, and a he 
of Hamer’s achievements over the 
it seems to me the Barrow killing 
have been handled in a_ fashion 4 
would have served better taste’ 
saner purpose.” 


PARIS EMBASSY RESTRICTS ™! 


Ambassador Jesse Isidor Strats 
taken steps to restrict access to® 
sources in the office of the 
States embassy in Paris, sci 
dispatch this week from Edmoad 1 
lor, Chicago Tribune Paris come? 
ent. The ambassador’s spokesti 
Pinkney Tuck, has been appointed F 
officer and all news is suppo 
obtained through Tuck, thus dis 
ing as much as possible all diret® 
tacts with embassy officials. 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO USES THEM 















HERE’S WHAT PUBLISHERS SAY: 


“Now using our fourth set of Goodyear Press Blankets . . . 
they had a part to play in our receiving the Certificate of 
Award from the state press association for the best press 
work in 1933.” 

2 
“In our plant many technical problems have been satis- 


factorily solved and eliminated by Goodyear Blankets.” 
s 

“Formerly we had no end of trouble with chips of metal 

clinging to blankets and damaging reproduction of half- 


tones. When we changed to Goodyear Rubber Blankets 
trouble was completely eliminated.” 


“To date our Goodyear Blankets have 10,100,000 impres- 
sions to their credit . . . cost is far less.” 

. 
“Press equipped with Goodyear Blankets two years...their 
chief superiority over anything we have used lies in fact 
they won’t blister or bolster under heavy use.” 


“Have used Goodyear Red Top Felt Press Blankets for 
some time and are getting excellent results.” 


“Goodyear Rubber Rollers have given entire satisfaction 
. .. since installation in 1929 the only thing done to them 


has been to polish the surface.” 


“Six months ago we started to replace our ink rollers with 


Goodyears. The pressman is highly enthusiastic.” 


“We are using Goodyear Press Equipment — blankets, 
underpacking, ink rollers and cutting rubbers — on our 
presses, and in the opinion of our pressroom foreman they 
contribute very materially in turning out a well-printed 
newspaper.” 


“Have found Goodyear Red Top Blankets and Underpack- 


ing 


g, after exhaustive competitive tests, to be by far the 


most satisfactory.” 








eee 










AKE the word of men who speak from experience: Goodyear 


Press Equipment prints sharper, cleaner, more economically — 


and gives longer service! For complete data regarding these press- 


proved products that contribute so importantly to better printing, 


write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. Branches 


in principal cities. 
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PRESSES CAN BE EQUIPPED COMPLETELY WITH GOODYEAR PRODUCTS 
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WASTE CIRCULATION 


Astute, result-seeking space-buyers to-day no longer buy space by 
the rate-book alone......so much circulation for so many dollars. 
They seek to look behind these figures. They study the publisher’s 
editorial and business policies. They are concerned as to whether 
the circulation is sufficiently concentrated to do a selling job. They 
prefer mediums with a minimum of waste circulation. They seek to 
learn whether a newspaper curries favor with sensationalism, contest- 
baits, premiums. No longer do they permit tradition to be over- 
emphasized at the expense of profit. 








& Scripps-Howard newspapers follow the policy of 
natural development. They refuse to go outside 
of natural trading areas to secure mere numbers 
of circulation. They do not resort to unworthy ~ 
appeals. They enable the manufacturer to con- | 
centrate his advertising where ¢greatest profit 
can be made from sales. 





More and more, the wise advertiser of to-day is linking his aims for 
leadership with newspapers of conscience and character. 





SCRIPPS: HOWARD & 


W S P P MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS .. . OF THE AUDIT = 
N E A E R S BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS . . . AND.OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. | = 


NEW YORK . World-Telegram WASHINGTON . . News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON . . . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN . Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
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.When We Say Automatic 
We Mean AUTOMATIC 


When the Intertype Autospacer is set for either automatic 
quadding or automatic centering of short or centered lines, not a 
single manual change is necessary in order for the machine to pro- 
ceed with straight-matter, full-length composition. 

The Intertype functions in just exactly the same manner with 
the Intertype Autospacer as without. Full length lines justify in the 
usual manner. Loose lines cause the warning bell to ring in the 
usual manner in order to let the operator know that the loose line 
will not cast. 


The savings to be made from the use of an Intertype Autospacer 


are NET. The Autospacer does not interfere with the speed of the 
Intertype or the speed of the operator, and it requires a minimum 
of attention. 


Progressive composing room executives know that a large por- 
tion of the output of any composing room is short and centered lines. 
They also know that to space these lines by hand represents a loss 


: of time that can be avoided. 
Frequently the saving of time has more than a dollar-and-cents 
value, and such savings are now being made in various parts of the 


United States where Intertype Autospacers are in use. 


If you are wasting money setting white space by hand, the time 
to stop is now. Write for all the facts about the Intertype Autospacer. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION + BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans, 1007 Camp Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont 
Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue; Boston, 80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto Type 


Foundry Company Limited, Toronto. Distributors Throughout the World 


Ps INTERTYPE. AUTOSPACE 













Set on the Intertype in Ideal News and Cairo Bold. 
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ARBITRATOR FAVORS 
SAN ANTONIO DAILIES 


Publishers Given oe ie to Determine 
Number of Pressmen Needed to 
Man Machines—Union 
Will Appeal 


a local arbitra- 
Antonio newspaper 
determine tie 
needed to man 
i held that the minimum es- 
ir salety was sutticient. Ti 
vas made by Judge J. Davis, 

1 the local 


recent deci 
rave 


rs the right to 





vol pressmen 


arbitration board. 
San Antonio Express and Even- 

San Antonio Light and the 
itonio Printing Pressmen and 





Union No. 33 were involved 
in the lestion over manning O1 presses 
larger than sextuple he union has 


ed notice of appeal to the International 
) 





ration Board as a result ot Judge 
Davis decision. 
The pressmen had demanded that on 
OCLUple presses, eign men, meluding 
ie charge, be employed; on decuple, 
nine men, including two men in charge; 
on double sextuple, 10 men, including 
two men in charge and “when overhead 
furmer is operated, one additional press- 
man shall be required on all size 


publishers, in a 
Sept. 12, 1932, 


joint letter on 
had established the fol- 


lowing schedule on presses larger than 
sext eS 
Octuple, five men and one apprentice ; 


uple, six men and one 
le sextuple, seven 
apprentice. 


apprentice : 
men and 





one 








Che arbitrator sustained the publish- 
ers’ schedule and held that they have 
the 1 under contract to decide the 
1 r f men on presses. He de- 
clared that the publishers “promulgated 
a just and reasonable minimum for safe- 
d Pr 


their joint letter to the pressmen, 
dated Sept. 12, 1932.” He further held 
“the minimum for safety having 


een est bl ished, the intent and purpose 


ot Article IIT, Section 1, requires that 
it inouine part of and should be ex- 
pressed in the contract.” He also de- 
nied the pressmen’s request for an addi 
tional man on the overhead former. 


PREPARING FOR TELEPHOTO 


Kansas _ City Star ie: Enlarging Its 
Photographic Department 








Kansas City Star, in preparing 
for installation of Associated Press 
telephoto machines this summer, is pro- 
viding new and larger quarters for its 
photographic department. They will be 





immediately adjacent to the telephoto 
rooms and the art department section 
oft the editorial root Four new dark 
rooms are being built in addition to one 
to be used by the Associated Press 
All will be more commodious than 
those heretofore in use. 

There also will be a large room for 
copying cameras and storage space for 
bulbs. plates and other materials. A 


new photographic studio also will be 
installed 
Construction work is being directed 


by Peter Larson, building superinten- 
dent of the Star. Earl Hense, chief 
photographer, drew the general plans 


for the enlarged quarters. 


ENID DAILIES IN NEW HOME 


Beginning May 1 the entire business 
of the Enid Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Enid (Oka.) Morning 
News and Daily Eagle, has been con- 
ducted from its new home at Washing- 
ton and Broadway. Final moving plans 
were completed April 30 with the trans- 
fer of the editorial, advertising and 
composing room equipment, including 
the battery of Linotypes, Monotypes, 
type cases and other equipment. The 
presses and other equipment were moved 
three weeks before and had been in 
operation at the new plant. Everything 
was ready for complete operation April 
30 without a break in the regular rou- 
tine. 
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WAYNESBORO PAPER HAS NEW PRESS 




















Dorothy Dell Chalfant, aged 12; Jean Chalfant and Paul Chalfant, twins, aged 7 
all had a part in starting the newly installed 12-page Duplex tubular press at 


the Waynesboro (Pa.) Record Herald recently. 
Doxtater, who erected the press. 


with E. L. 


They are shown in the picture 


They are children of Floyd Chal- 


fant, anne r, and Mrs. C Chalfant, secretary of the company. 


‘WEEKLY ‘HAS NEW PLANT 


Coast Paper Completes Job Within 
Month After Fire 


Exactly one month after tire damaged 
its old building beyond repair, the 
QOumcy (Cal.) Feather River Bulletin, 
weekly, moved into its new building 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the old building early May 4. Within 
24 hours machinists had arrived from 
San I 260 miles away, to move 
and overhaul the damaged machinery. 

An insurance adjustment was made 
two days later and the old building was 
immediately torn down. M. F. Small, 
publisher and editor of the Bulletin, 
established temporary offices in a vacant 
building next door. 

The new plant has a 24-foot frontage 
and is 50 feet deep, with business and 


rancisco, 


editorial office across the front 

\ 120-yard gravel fill was made 
inside the foundation walls to support 
a five-inch ——— floor. 


The new ul ilding has an 


attactive 


Gray dienes - Work in Bela as 


stucco front. 


root are iron, 
and the in- 


Walls and 
over insulated sheathing, 
terior is plastered. 


The machinery, which includes Model 


8 Linotype, automatic 12x18 Kluge 
press and 10x15 job press, Cranston 
cylinder, 30-inch cutter, Eclipse folder, 
Miller saw and other equipment, was 
laid out according to “model” specit- 
cations developed by the publisher and 
type foundry representatives. 

The new building was occupied by 
the paper June 4. 

The Bulletin was established in 


August, 1866, as the Plumas _ mal, 
It merged in 1892 with the Bulletin of 
Greenville, and became the so 
Vational-Bulletin. Small acquired it in 
1930 and on May 7, 1931, changed the 
name to Feather River Bulletin. 
IN LARGER QUARTERS 
Neo Gravure Printing Company, Inc., 


New York, has moved into new and 
larger quarters at 601 West 26th 
Street. 


Papers Visioned Printing Minus ** Juice’’ 


it poves EDO newspapers made hurried 
preparations to print under extreme 
difficulties last week when a —— 
strike of electrical workers emp loved | 

he Toledo Edison Company Sroniie 
the possibility of operating without any 


eleciric power. 
Coming on top of the bloody strike 
riots at the Electric Auto-Lite Com- 


a threatened 
complication 
executives of 


pany and in the midst of 
strike, the new 
consternation to 
the three Toledo dailies and prolonged 
conferences were held to plan methods 
of publishing without electricity. 

Toledo Blade planned to bring in a 
corps of Morse wire operators to take 
part of the general Associated Press 
report. Another plan to get the wire 
report was to have the Cleveland A. P. 
bureau make a complete copy and send 
it by air hourly to Toledo. Still a third 
scheme for getting out telegraph copy 
was to send a copy desk crew to Detroit 
and have the cony edited and headed 
there, then flown back to Toledo. 

Fer the composing room it was ex- 
pectec most of the type would have to 
be set by hand. To run the presses it 
was planned to bring in large gas en- 
gines or install generators. 

After several nerve-racking days, dur- 
ing which the electrical workers three 
times postponed the date of the strike 
for 24 hours, the company on Friday. 


general 
brought 


| 


June 1, agreed to restore all of the 
per cent cut in salary the men had taken 
and the strike was called off. 
Settlement of this vital controversy 
knocked out plans for the general strike 
bu: the unions went ahead with their 
plarned demonstration Friday night and 
put on the largest labor parade in the 
history of the city. There were more 
than 12,000 in the line of march, repre- 
senting nearly 100 unions, most of which 
had approved the plan for a general 


strike. 
With the electrical workers’ dispute 
out of the way federal mediators sent to 


Toledo by 


Secretary of Labor Frances 


Perkins went back to work on the 
Auto-Lite strike, and favorable prog- 
ress toward an early settlement was 
made. 


Taxi bills for the period of the Auto- 
Lite strike riots, received in the Blade 
office Saturday, gave evidence of how 
the reporters scurried about for four 
hectic days during the worst of the 
crisis. In one day the Blade made 44 
taxicalls. and the bill for the veriod was 
near $200 

Louis Stark, staff correspondent of 
the New York Times, was sent to 
Toledo the latter part of last week to 
cover the labor troubles. He arrived 
too late to be listed among the staff 
men on the scene in last week's Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 


HOW “COLOR FLAS} 
COPY IS IS PRINTED’ 


Wheel With Rubber § Printing Sti, 
Independently Inked, Produce; 
Wrigley Advertising in 
Page Margins 
Mechanical difficulties which at ¢ 
attended printing of color advertis; = 
up and down i newspaper margins ; 
Wrigley chewing gum, have & 
largely overcome, according to yp: 
from one of the newspapers cart. 
the copy. ihe 
The advertising, inserted in abouts 
newspapers on a test basis, has attrags 
wide attention. It consists of a th 
or tour-word message, repeated rs 
and over as the newsprint whl: 
through the press. It reads up a 
down, instead of crosswise of the pag: 
In reply to a query from Epimg { 
PuBLisHER, Clark Howell, Jr., busine 
manager of the Atlanta Constitut 
one ot the newspapers carrying this x 
vertising, has given the following « 
scription of the process: 

Atlanta Constitution has been py. 
ning Wrigley margin strip since first ¢ 
year. Separate machine is attached p 
press with small wheel in which g% 
set rubber printing strip, independent 
inked with regular newspaper Color ink 
This rubber surface prints in marging 
newspaper runs over it, but has ad 
tional drive by gears running from de 
roller. Had some trouble at first wi 
bad distribution of ink, but additigg 
inking facilities have practically q. 
rected this. Machines are property ¢ 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc., Chicago Agen 
and we understand cannot be purchasx 
except through them. 

“Rubber printing surfaces are chang 





every two hundred thousand newme 
pers, approximately. 
“We are charging regular rates, x 


advertising is utilizing waste space z 


machine costs practically nothing : 
operate. Schedule calls for every-dz 


insertion, exception of 
are charging each insertion as sever 
lines, 
used. 


“Constitution attracted great ded a** 
advertisement first oa) 


attention when 
peared and we believe this type of om 
is productive of sales.” 

\t the 


was said that the color flash advertis 


Sundays. Wel 


which is very nearly actual spe 


Neisser-Meyerhoff son 








Ne 
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lere’s one 
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me 






was not being extended to any exten pated by 


list for the present. 


of advertising, special 


Since newspapesgeon, 





or 


atroversia 


did not have regular rates for this - iection, 


price arr 


ments are made with the newspapers a 
In some casge’spaper 


4 


nade on the com The 


the list, it is understood. 
the insertions are 
page 


SCALE PARLEY IN SCRANTON 


me terme 


con} 


‘edly a“ 
pame of 





The scale committee of the Scrattilfin solvin 


Pa., printers’ union has resumed 04 
tiations with the publishers on a Wi 
scale. The scale expired months # 
but negotiations were adjourned pe 
ing completion of the newspaper 0% 
Once the printers conclude their 
ings with the employers the scale 
mittee of the Scranton Newswmitt! 
Union will confer on a. new 
agreement. The Scranton report 
editors are remaining in the typogray 
cal union and do not intend to afilé 
with the newspaper guilds now be 
organized throughout the country. 








NEW COOLING DEVICE 


An air blower for cooling molds 
typesetting machines has been annou 
by Intertyye Corporation. It directs 
current of air over the entire fact? 
the mold disk as well as against ™ 
mold that is in use. This principle, # 
claimed, is effective in dissipating © 
heat and makes for better slugs ® 
easy ejection. A control valve W@ 
easy reach of the operator permits * 
gulation of the volume of aif a . 
the size of slug being cast. The 





is taken from the intermediate $ 
and oilite bushings are emp 
throughout. 
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By teleqraph to Evitor & PustisHer) 

T. LOUIS, Mo., June 6—With the 
great increase in color advertising, 
specially in comic sections, newspaper 
sehanical forces have kept abreast of 
he big technical job confronting them, 
was indicated at the eighth mechanical 
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By JOHN W. PERRY 


papermen and the agency men. The 
newspapers, he explained, were respon- 
sible for the quality of paper and ink, 
while the agencies had to look after 
producing the proper originals and 





———_— 


PoP or 


a 


£5°2 8 Bam © 


jurnal Post, left to right: 


sierence of the American Newspaper 
blishers Association, which closed its 
ual three-day meeting here today. 

juspicious improvement in color 
‘Petting was cited not only by the 
smespaper mechanical men, but by ad- 











Mtising agency men in a critical 
auation of the year’s progress. 
\ither the newspapermen nor the 









y men, however, were satisfied 
mh the results thus far achieved, and 
ed by a common desire for per- 
or something approximating 
ection, they talked shop on highly 
aroversial points. The discussions 
ee termed as beneficial to both the 
sspaper and agency men. 
The conference this year was de- 
ya “shirt sleeve” session, not only 
se of the weather, which was de- 
y hot and humid, but because the 
anical men assembled were intent 
“en solving their individual and com- 
m problems. Color printing was just 
tof them; the others included prob- 
sin connection with composing room 
mtion, both on small and large 
papers, press and stereotyping de- 
and all the multitudrmous 
ems associated with the production 
a daily newspaper. 
‘ere Was a greater attendance at 
‘meeting than ever before. More 
a 300 were registered. 
innovation this year was the ad- 
mee of representatives of com- 
tal concerns to the session. This 
wd exceptionally advantageous as 
‘men were able to answer speci- 
ustions in regard to their products. 
“dition several trade representatives 
ton the program, including repre- 
aives of the manufacturers of type 
™g machines and of newspaper press 
". Each session had its own parti- 
f interest, but the session with ad- 
‘Siig agency representatives, this 
ug, was probably the most en- 
eng, 
ened with a talk by Harry Gam- 
to S#F Moduction manager, Erwin Wasey 
e one Chicago, who talked on agency 
e SHP"tion problems with color news- 
por" advertising. Mr. Gamson divided 
‘ponsibility for newspaper color 
“ising results between the news- 
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‘Biee’s one shop represented 100 per cent. at the conference 





the Kansas City 


L. M. MeAnanally, foreman of the mailing depart- 
8 Boot: W. H. Taylor. photo-engraving superintendent; W. H. Dammann, foreman 
*B ithe composing room; C. S. Kelley, Linotype machinist; RK. C. Seymour, fore- 
un of the stereotype department: H. D. Morrison, foreman of the press room, 
and W. G. Reno, production manager. 


electrotypes or mats for publication. 

“I believe,” Mr. Gamson said, “that 
progress in color reproduction can only 
be had by the continued cooperation 
and research of agency production men 
in an effort to furnish the newspaper 
with best originals, electrotypes or mats 
to serve their mechanical purposes.” 

In this connection he urged news- 
papers to give agencies mechanical re- 
quirements “to the last degree.” Looking 
at the color reproduction problem from 
an agency angle Mr. Gamson said: 
“Experience has proven that the original 
should be etched on copper or some 
metal other than zinc, for the reason 
that copper will insure closer and 
better register. “Copper” he added, “is 
not so susceptible to atmospheric con- 
ditions as is zinc. 

“If a half-tone key plate is used,” 
he said, “the screen should be of suffi- 
cient coarseness—usually from 65 to 
85 lines.” Although most newspapers 
prefer a 65-line screen, he said, they 
should cooperate with agencies in giv- 
ing them the screen they want. 

In the matter of whether to give 
newspapers electrotypes or mats, Mr. 
Gamson said he felt the preference 
should be left up to the newspapers.” 
“It has been our experience,” he said, 
“that unless a full page is used it is 
not advisable to furnish a mat for color 
work.” 

He quoted figures, compiled by a 


manufacturer of electrotypes, which 
showed an “amazing” increase in the 
percentage of newspapers preferring 
mats, according to the number of colors 
they used. 

“It has been my experience,” Mr. 

Gamson said, “that on four color work 
where full pages are used, a quality 
mat properly handled by the newspaper 
will reproduce quite satisfactorily. A 
mat moided and dried under direct 
pressure, he said, “is preferable, as 
it is practically void of shrinkage and 
register is assured.” 
W. Speyer, of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, raised a hitherto 
undiscussed question when he asked 
newspaper mechanical men to figure out 
means whereby advertisers could utilize 
the complete newspaper page, as they 
do in some magazines through the 
“bleed trim” process. The newspaper- 
men present were inclined to deride Mr. 
Speyer’s suggestion, saying it was me- 
chanically unfeasible, but the agency 
executive was firm in his belief that it 
could be done. “There's a lot of money 
in it for the newspaper that pioneers 
it.” he said. 

W. E. Wines, manager of A. N. 
P. A. mechanical department, said he 
believed agency and newspaper me- 
chanical men were cooperating more 
closely now than ever before in seek- 
ing solutions to their common problems, 
but Mr. Speyer, although not disagree- 
ing with him, spoke heatedly of the 
continued “carelessness” of newspapers 
in handling advertising copy. Mr. 
Speyer told of instances where adver- 
tising copy was left out of newspapers 


George 


because agency instructions had not 
been read or followed. “We don’t get 
the proper cooperation from news- 


papers,” Mr. Speyer declared. 

The human element is as much in 
evidence in agency as in newspaper 
production, L. C. Michaels, advertising 
department, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
said. He told of cases where a check 
revealed that electros were not of the 
depth specified by the agency, and said 
he thought it was necessary that agen- 
cies test their plates before the electro- 
types are made. Along this same line 
Horace H. Parker, Richmond (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item, told of a form letter 
he had received from an agency severly 
criticizing his newspaper’s reproduction 
of an advertisement. An investigation, 
he added, showed that the criticism was 
unwarranted. Other mechanical men 


said they had received the same letter. 
It was sent out, according to the dele- 
gates, by Lennen & Mitchell in connec- 
tion with an Old Gold cigarette ad. 
Wholesale condemnation of newspaper 
printing, as demonstrated in 


this in- 








A group from the South at the St. Louis conference, left to right: George 





W. 


Holloway, Nashville (Tenn.) Banner; 1. J. Gardner, Jr., and I. J. Gardner, Sr., 
Chattanooga Times, and W. A. Carns, Birmingham, News. 


Ill 


Newspaper Experts Discuss Mechanical 
Methods With Agents, Manufacturers 


lively Printing Efficiency Conference Gives Critical Evaluation to Year’s 
Progress—Big Demand for Color Opens Wide Range of Problems. 


stance, was vigorously criticized by 
both newspaper and agency men. 

Mr. Michaels also criticized agencies 
for sending out proofs that did not cor- 
respond with the accompanying plate. 
S. H. Weber, of J. Waltér Thompson 








A. H. Burns, mechanical superinten- 


dent, New York Herald Tribune 

(right), photographed with Russell B. 

Miller, superintendent of the compos- 

ing room, Bloomington (Ill.) Panta- 

graph, who was chairman of the open- 
ing session. 


that 
copy 


Company, responded by asking 
more queries about advertising 
be sent by newspapers to agencies. 

Another criticism of agency proce- 
dure was voiced by John Park, Chi- 
cago Tribune, who said that agencies 
were inclined to ask for too much speed 
in the reproduction of color advertise- 
ments. It takes time to print color, he 
said, because every phase of the pro- 
cess must be under control. ; 

That a certain standardization of 
color inks is necessary was one point 
on which both agency and newspaper 
men agree. ’ 

A. H. Purns, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, said the need for color standard- 
ization is acute, now that color was be- 
ing used so extensively by advertisers. 

The agency viewpoint was set forth 
by Mr. Weber as follows: “We are 
definitely in favor of color standardiza- 
tion for newspapers, providing the 

ange of color and the number of colors 

used in standardization have enough 
scope and adaptability so that the plate 
making can be modified to make up for 
a reduction, or increase, or color value 
because of the ink used. 

“Tt is our opinion that if plates were, 
or could be, put on a press which would 
generally include all the color adver- 
tisers in newspapers, that two or three 
standard tones of any single color would 
be sufficient to approximate the color 
values obtained in the progressive 
proof, making due allowances for plate 
modification. 

“At present practically all advertisers 
use their own special shade of any par- 
ticular color, though any color of ink 
may be very close to that used by an- 
other advertiser. This necessitates the 
buying, using and storing of a great 
number of inks of the same color family 
and therefore almost makes it essential 
that the newspaper label the inks by 
advertiser rather than by the family 
color name or number. 

“If the ink maker, agency and news- 
paper groups, as well as the engraver, 
could be gotten together on this one 
problem it no doubt could be settled, 
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At the A.N.P.A. mechanical conference in St. Louis this week, left to right: 


C. W. Lyman, Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times; 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times; 


superintendent, 
Newburgh-Beacon (N. Y.) News, 

Hornell (N. Y.) 
with some experimentation, to the satis- 
faction of all concerned.” 

In a booklet distributed at the con- 
vention the following agencies, in addi- 
tion to J. Walter Thompson, went on 
record as favoring color standardiza- 
tion: McCann Erickson, Inc., Fletcher 
& Ellis, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Wil- 
liam Esty & Co., Inc., and Young & 
Rubicam. 

Among others who spoke on the sub- 
ject of color printing were L. S. Pin- 
over, Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers: 
Bruce Berckmans, manager of the ink 
division, J. M. Huber, Inc., and Carl 
E. Foss, International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. H. Rindsberg, mechanical 
superintendent, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
presided at the color printing session 

The conference opened with two 
members of the A. N. P. A. mechanical 
committee on the rostrum—S. H. Kauff- 


man, assistant business manager, H’ash- 
mgton (D. C.) Star, and William L. 
Fanning, Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Newspapers. 

Elzey Roberts, publisher of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, welcomed the me- 
chanical men on behalf of the St. Louis 
publishers. In a short talk he paid 


tribute to the prowess of newspaper me- 
chanical workers. “There is consider- 
able criticism,” he said, “to the effect 
that publishers are not concerned enough 
with mechanical matters. The reason, 
I believe, is that newspapers have such 
able men in charge, and the publishers 
need have little worry about their me- 
chanical departments.” 

Russell B. Miller, superintendent of 
the composing room, Bloomington (T11.) 
Pantagraph, was chairman of the open- 
ing session, and Charles Frederickson, 
Westchester County Newspapers, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session Monday. 
Both sessions of the opening day were 
concerned with the problems of news- 
papers in smaller towns; the morning 
meeting took up composing room prob- 
lems and in the afternoon small news- 
paper press and stereotyping matters 
were discussed. 

Louis G. Buisch, production manager, 
Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times, the 
only speaker at the morning session, 
pleaded for greater cooperation between 
newspaper mechanical departments and 
other departments, particularly the edi- 
torial rooms. He cited instances where 
such cooperation had speeded produc- 
tion in his own plant. He made the 
suggestion, for one thing, that when 
composing room superintendents have 
any ideas on new display heads, that 
they make a proof of their type plan 
and submit it to the city editor, rather 
than talk to him in terms of type and 
makeup. 

The economy angle was stressed in 
Mr. Buisch’s talk. Along this line he 
suggested that careful periodic inspec- 
tions of typesetting machines will save 
costly and unnecessary repairs. He con- 
cluded his remarks with figures on pro- 
duction attained by the teletypesetter 
in his plant. 


The Hornell Tribune-Times won the 


We we 


John 


Phillips, plant 
D. MacIntosh, 


and Louis G. Buisch, production manager, 


Tribune-Times. 


N. W. Ayer award for typography this 
year in its classification. Mr. Buisch’s 
talk appears in full on page VII of this 
issue. 

The teletypesetter proved of excep- 
tional interest to the conference, as in 
years past. Mr. Buisch was asked many 
questions concerning the production and 
efficiency of the teletypesetter in his 
plant. 

At the 1933 conference, it will be re- 
membered, Frederick Keefe, Vewburgh- 
Beacon (N. Y.) News, gave a detailed 
story of teletypesetter nso oagaa which 
he had installed in his plants. “fol- 
low-up” on the situation in Newbureh 
and Beacon, was given by John D. Mac- 
Intosh, mechanical head of the papers, 
who read the following statement by 
Mr. Keefe: 

“After more than a year’s operation 
of all four setter units and a year and a 
half’s operation of the first one in- 
stalled, our experience more than proves 
the accuracy of my statements at the 
1933 mechanical conference. We now 
have the composing machines speeded 
up to 8% lines per minute and they are 
delivering day in and day out an aver- 
age of almost 6 lines per minute, an 
average production of 250,000 ems per 
day of &8'4 hours’ operation. 

“Production figures quoted in the 
original text were based on an average 
of about 300 lines per hour per machine. 
Since then the hourly average has been 
gradually increasing until we now pro- 
duce an average of 335 lines per hour 
per machine, the equivalent of 7% col- 
ums per hour for the four units. 

“Our production figures, prior to tele- 
typesetter introduction, included news 
headings, but not some 5%-, 6-, 7- and 
10-point straight matter which we now 
produce teletypesetter. Our entire classi- 
hed advertising text and all 5'4-point 
inserts, legal advertising, medical adver- 
tising copy, and 2-column 7-point and 
10-point leads formerly set by operators 
not normally employed on news compo- 
sition have been absorbed. 

“Perforator operators now produce 
5,900 ems per hour corrected composi- 
tion. This is their average for 40 hours’ 
work. 

“With the increased experience some 
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of our perforator operators’ errors are 
as low as 2 per cent with the average 
for all operators less than 5 per cent. 

“We now operate our transmission 
line without a Monitor printer on the 
Beacon and have also done away with 
the transmitter distributor on the New- 
burgh end, as we find no need for proof 
of tape prior to setting of type. 

“The most striking feature is the 
ability of teletypesetter to produce large 
quantities of type in a short period of 
time. Of course, increased production 
was expected, but you do not fully 
realize this until you see the actual type 
on the dump bank. 

“One year’s experience has demon- 
strated very clearly that successful oper- 
ation of teletypesetters depends | largely 
on close coordination of the perfo- 
rating and operating functions. Perfo- 
rating of tape, feeding copy to the per- 
forator operators, and its handling in 
the composing room must be well 
organized. Without systematic hand- 
ling confusion results. Many difficul- 
ties are anticipated that never actually 
arise. Surprisingly little change is 
necessary in the composing room and 
none at all in the news room. The 
same routine that prevailed prior to the 
installation of teletypesetters should be 
followed. Changes are only necessary 
at point of introduction of the per- 
forators. 

“The teletypesetter has certainly 
revolutionized our production of straight 
matter composition and has been a great 


factor in increasing our daily set of 
‘live news.’” 
In answer to questions Mr. Mac- 


Intosh brought out that one machinist 
was required to look after the four tele- 


typesetters in the Newburgh-Beacon 
plants, that under good organization 
the average production per man was 


appreciably increased, and that more 
accuracy was insured. 

John A. Burke, Gannett Newspapers, 
told of a teletypesetter installation on 
a single machine in the plant of the 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal. It had 
doubled the capacity production of the 
machine, he said. 

Mr. Buisch informed the meeting that 
the teletypesetter installation im_ his 
plant, consisting of two perforators and 
one operating unit, cost $4,100. He had 
been queried on the matter by Verne 
Joy. Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel. 

There was some discussion of tele- 
typesetter production as compared with 
manual production. 

Among others 


participating in the 
discussion on the 


teletypesetter were: 


John F. Young, York (Pa.) Dispatch; 
kK. L. Gregg, San Diego (Cal.) Union- 
Tribune; C. Jorgensen, Minne- 
apolis Star; John B. Vail, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and C. S. Kelley, Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post. 


Several methods of handling ad copy 
after it has left the mark-up desk were 
disclosed in a discussion on this sub- 
ject. The general practice, it appeared, 
is for printers to pass the copy among 
each other for the setting of various 
type sizes. Some, however, said the ad 
foremen in their plants were Tequired 
to see the copy ae a sopentne it as 
they thought best. N.O. W. Johnson, 
Voline (M1.) aot said the opera- 
tors in his plant pass not only the copy, 
but the type among each other, es- 
pecially on the smaller ads. Otto R. 
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At the conference, left to tright: J. A. Riggs, Goss Printing Press Company; 


R. A. Cooke, Richmond ( Va.) 


News-Leader; C. L. 


Schrecengost, Newport News 


(Va.) Daily News, and A. J. Hartley, Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 






























Fred C. 


Rahn, 7 T opek 7a ( Kan.) State Jouns 
pointed out that circumstances alter a 
in the matter of routing ad copy. 

Late advertising copy, with the us 
absence of cuts and mats, was consi 
ered, and several men told of te 
efforts to overcome this big obstacle: 
production. G. A. Disher, South: 
Newspapers of Canada, said his pay 
had corrected this trouble by giv 
the “right of way” to complete adr: 
tising copy. Advertisers found, he si 
that their copy was given prefer 
when it was in good order. John 
Shea, Worcester (Mass.) Telegramai 
Gaseite, declared his papers’ pla ¢ 
granting a discount to advertisers wt 
got their complete copy im early 
working satisfactorily. The methol: 
charging advertisers for alterations 
held unworkable. Mr. Rahn of Tops 
suggested it was a matter for publishe 
to take up. 

The question as to whether regi 
Ludlow operators should be used int 
small newspaper plant elicited com 
erable comment. Two opposing pe 
tices were set forth: D. P. You 
York (Pa.) Dispatch, said his plantse 
a special operator, while George 
Dietrich, Aurora (Ill.) News, said 
regular operators set their own Lud 
type. 

The depression of column rules J 
of an inch was generally consi 
helpful both from the standpoi 
typography and the savings on bz 
kets. 

Type-high rules, it was brought 
cut into blankets appreciably, alth 
some men could not concur with & 
theory. Charles Frederickson, We 
chester County Newspapers, said & 
umn rules .003 of an inch above tyt 
high insured a good stereotype }! 
Frank Parker, Staten Island (N 


Grumman 















Advance, said the type of blanket m 
the difference. : 
Leon A. Link, Des Moines Regt 


and Tribune, said he thought the 
umn rule problem was most «& 
alongside cuts, and that his papers Wt 
now making their cuts a trifle narrot 
in order to give the column rue? 
chance to print.’ } 

An interesting sidelight on this 
cussion was the testimony of sett 
mechanical men on their eT 
leaders. D. A. Padgett, Omaha ! 
News, said that after he had receive 
several complaints because of ™ 
leaders, he had omitted them experi 
tally from the stock tables, with ® 
result that no one missed them. 

H. Ruth, Washington (D. C.) 
said he had done the same thing ® 
smaller tables, such as radio prog 
with good results. Mr. Ruth sad® 
noted a tendency to use dashes ist# 
of leaders. 

“The Modern Newspaper Composit 
Room, Its Equipment and Operaiit 
ag the subject of a provocative 

Edwin H. Evers, mechanical sa 
Rs ate St. Louis Globe-Demo® 
read at the Tuesday morning s™ 
presided over by Leon A. Link, 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

Isolate the proofreader from the co 
posing room to insure better accurat 
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Mr. Evers advised. By doing so in the 
‘ye-Democrat plant, he said, accuracy 
in proofreading had increased 30 per 







Pe signe method for controlling news 
copy on the Globe-Democrat was de- 
gribed by Mr. Evers as follows: 
“Both copy desks, editorial and com- 
ing room, are equipped with a signal 
“ Each box has a set of four lights, 
controlled by a switch on the composing 
room copy desk. The first light signi- 
fes 45 minutes daily copy on hand, the 
20 minutes, the third 5 minutes, 
and the fourth, a red light, indicates 
composing room copy desk is out of 
y copy. 
_ this plan we are grateful to the 
ikwaukee Journal, ior it was on a visit 
to that newspaper, by our managing edi- 
wor, that this system was first observed, 
wd on his recommendation, it became a 
art of our layout. Naturally, a certain 
girit of co-operation, on the part of 
the editorial copy chief, 1s necessary for 
ts success. 
“It has proven a boon to our com- 
gsing room, for when the head of the 
copy desk in the editorial room sees 
the No. 2 light turned on, he relays 
his information to the telegranh editor, 
gorts editor and the local news editor, 



























and, by the time the No. 3 light is 
Ewgmed on, when the composing room 
“ tas but 5 minutes copy on hand, new 
~ Hcopy begins to fall down the chute, if 
[i is obtainable in the editorial depart- 
,fment. It is very rarely necessary to 
e fturn the red light on during the first 
~ Pedition, except 15 or 30 minutes before 
.Bedition time. ; 

“— “When daily copy is not available dur- 
A ng the first edition (a condition that 
"Héoes not happen very often) operators 
. fae allowed standing time, putting down 
. their machine number, and the time they 
“[reorted for copy, on a tab on the copy 
” isk. The time they again receive copy 


sentered opposite their number and is 
recorded by the auditor.” 

Of particular interest to the mechani- 
al men was Mr. Evers’ exposition of 
how the Globe-Democrat handles adver- 
tising copy, a subject which elicited 
much comment at Monday’s sessions. 

“In the ad room,” Mr. Evers said, 
“we operate with the Monotype system 
» fo display, refilling directly into the 
case. This ad room is, in fact, three ad 
rooms. The type cabinets, which serve 
iso as working banks for the composi- 
tors, are arranged in three groups. 
“Each of these groups contains, in a 
mall area, all the sizes and faces of 
display type on the floor, with the ex- 
eption of two cabinets, centrally lo- 
tated, in which are found all sizes over 
$ point. Each type case bears a label, 

















ee which indicates the size and face of 
‘tener contained. Listed also on the 
a abel are all other sizes of that face 
‘0 be found in the office. Each case 
mt ‘numbered, the numbers running seri- 
~ fy trom one end of the floor to the 
its ther. The serial numbers are for the 
> wurpose of giving orders to the Mono- 
ef toom to fill depleted cases. f 
moO The distance between the cabinets is 
phos * inches, a distance that the off-hand 
te’ Nserver may deem wasteful of space. 


tis distance, however, was carefully 
z, pculated; while one printer is working 
ants bank, and another compositor 
jgeund him has drawn out a type case 
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from the next cabinet, as far as it will 
come, a third man can walk between 
them. These extra inches speed up 
movement about the floor, and reduce 
the amount of vexation and the num- 
ber of accidents. 

“Atop each cabinet is a list showing 
every size of every face in the ad room 
and where it can be found. Ad stor- 
age stones are lettered and the slides 
numbered. 

“A slug is placed at the bottom of 
completed ads, and this indicates, on 
all proofs taken, the stone and _ slide 
on which it can be found. 

“We use the high slug—and all cuts 
are mounted on stereotype base. The 
height of the base and the slug are the 
same—855 one-thousandths. This method 
favors our condition, for the greater 
part of our local advertising is set or- 
iginally, the night before publication. 
The cuts for this copy are received the 
next day, from one to three hours pre- 
ceding edition time. 

“The mark-up man at night, when 
marking up the copy for the machines, 
also marks the sizes of base needed on 
a separate blank. When the base size 
is 6 inches or less, it is ordered by the 
pica measurement, which insures close 
justification with the base-high slugs. 

“While the machine type is being set, 
the base for the cuts is also being 
made, and both are given out to the 
floor man at the same time. The stereo- 
type department, at full strength on the 
night side, is in a better position to 
supply this base than it would be the 
next afternoon. 

“Cuts received, are often larger than 
the base allowed in ads, and are per- 
mitted to extend over the slugs, with- 
out suffering any ill effects in printing. 

“This has been a great time saver for 
us. When the cuts are received on the 
day of publication, there is very little 
tearing up of the ad necessary. 

“We have the usual aggrevation of 
alterations in local advertising, though 
not as serious as four or five years ago, 
when it seemed everyone who could 
detine a pica, aspired to be an adver- 
tising writer. These alterations are con- 
sidered a service to the advertiser by the 
St. Louis newspapers, but a cost record 
of this class of work is a requirement 
of the composing room. 

“Believing relative efficiency cannot 
be determined through the process of 
comparing page cost, we have an audi- 
tor, whose sole duty it is to compile 
statistics of the work done in the com- 
posing room each day. These statistics 
are later made up into monthly reports. 
The auditor's office, while on the same 
floor as the composing room, is not 
actually in this department. The auditor 
records the time and cost of all classes 
of work, and this record is examined 
by the foreman daily, and is available 
to the management at all times. 

“Since ours is a morning newspaper, 
the mechanical superintendent is on duty 
at night, and is expected to contact the 
managing editor, whenever editorial ac- 
tivities seriously hamper the operations 
in the composing room or any other 
mechanical department. These contacts 
are not taken in the light of a complaint 
by anyone concerned, and corrections 
are willingly made. whenever possible.” 

After a discussion of Mr. Evers’ 
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3 Soup from New York at the St. Louis conference, left to right: A. H. 

‘per, Charles H. Frederickson, mechanical superintendent; William L. Fan- 

“ng, all of the Westchester County newspapers. and Alexander Kramer, 
Syracuse Post-Dispatch. 
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Left to right: H. G. Taylor, 





Beckley (W. Va.) Newspapers; M. P. Wright, 


Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; Paul Fite, Charleston Gazette; Auburn Taylor, 
Charleston Gazette, and Walter Ogden, Cleveland Press. 


paper, the mechanical men were shown 
recent improvements in keyboard line 
composing machines by Fred C. Grum- 
man, representative of the president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 

F. Freund, chief engineer, Inter- 
type Corporation. 

Mr. Grumman showed lantern slides 
to demonstrate the progress made re- 
cently by his company. Mr. Freund 
presented the “premiere” of a sound 
picture showing features of the Inter- 
type. Both presentations were enthu- 
siastically received. 

A discussion of photo-engraving prob- 
lems, which followed, was largely domin- 
ated by a consideration of the merits 
and demerits of the strip film camera, a 
question raised by H. D. Rindsberg, 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

John Park, Chicago Tribune, said the 
Tribune had used one strip film camera 
for several years with good results. 
He pointed out that the New York Daily 
News, which places great emphasis on 
pictures, used three such cameras. and 
found they were getting better results 
than when they used the wet plate 
process. 

On the other side of the argument, 
William H. Taylor, Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post, said his newspaper got excel- 
lent results from the wet plate process. 
Mr. Taylor astounded the mechanical 
men by asserting that the Journal-Post 
engraving department, in one instance, 
had finished an engraving job so quickly 
that the paper was on the street 22 min- 
utes after the photo copy had been re- 
ceived by the engraving department. 

Henry A. Kuchmer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, raised the question as to why 
it was necessary for newspaper photo- 
engraving departments to work at top 
speed all the time, except in the case of 
spot news pictures. He said he couldn’t 
see why certain Sunday sections could 
not go to press at least a couple of 
weeks in advance, so that the engrav- 
ers could give the time and care to their 
work that magazines do. 

Mr. Link responded by saying that 
the demand for speed by newspapers 
precluded any such plan working out. 
There is not a single department on a 
newspaper, Mr. Link said, that did not 
desire more time for its work. 

“Why worry about time?” interjected 
Hugh I. McSkimming, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, at this stage in the discussion. 
Any mechanical department that cut its 
production time, he added facetiously, 
just gave that many minutes more to the 
editorial and advertising departments to 
get their copy in. 

There was also some discussion at this 
session on the practicability of a finer 
line screen for newspapers. Mr. Park 
of the Chicago Tribune said his paper 
was using 75-line screen on all work. 

“Tt works out satisfactorily,” he said, 
“if your newsprint and press work are 
right.” 

Others said they were using the 75- 
line screen for special work. 

¥. Beacom, general mechanical 
counsellor, Hearst Newspapers, precipi- 
tated a long-drawn-out argument at the 
Tuesday evening session when he pre- 


sented arguments to show that 90 per 
cent of printing trouble is in the press- 
room. . 

He laid the blame generally at the 
door of newspaper managements that 
tried to curtail expenses in the press- 
room. 

Mr. Beacom derided arguments that 
cuts should be cast more than type high, 
and said that absolute uniformity in the 
plate was necessary for good printing. 
The plate shaver, he said, eliminates 
whatever highs there are in the mat. 

Previous to Mr. Beacom’s talk, F. C. 
Palmer, Jersey City Jersey Journal, re- 
ported that a committee appointed at 
last year’s conference to negotiate with 
dry mat manufacturers for standardized 
sizes, had been unable to make any 
headway. The committee was inclined, 
Mr. Palmer said, with the exception of 
Paul Fite, Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette, to drop the negotiations. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Beacom as- 
serted that the best thing to do was to 
let mat dimensions alone. 

Atmospheric and human conditions, he 
added, entered too greatly into mat 
manufacture and usage for strict regula- 
tion. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “we want a better 
mat rather than a cheaper mat.” He 
based his observations on the experience 
of King Features Syndicate which, he 
said, uses 1,800,000 mats a year. 

One of the most articulate objectors 
to Mr. Beacom’s assertion that casting 
cuts above type high was unnecessary 
was John J. Shea, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gasette. Mr. Shea said he 
had made a study of the matter with a 
Zenke gauge, which showed that mat 
penetration of leaders was .015 of an 
inch, of straight news copy .008, and of 
cuts .005. The test on plates, he said, 
showed that cuts cast over type high 
came nearer to reaching the standard 
thickness of the plate than those that 
were cast just type high. 

Among others who participated in 
this discussion were John B. Vail. St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; F. C. Hudson, 
Chicago American; Peter E. Silver, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Horace H. 
Parker, Richmond (Ind.) Palladium- 
Item; George H. Fuller, Cleveland 
Press, and Clay Smith, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

W. J. Phillips, plant superintendent, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, 
presided at the session. 

The convention closed late this after- 
noon with highly technical discussions 
of newspaper press drives by E. 
Laabs, engineering department, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc.; W. L. Wright, indus- 
trial engineering department, General 
Electric Company, and A. Cline, 
president, Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Cline’s Paper was read 


by Walter Ogden, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. All are reprinted substantially 
in full. 


The conference passed resolutions on 
the recent deaths of Harry Ball, vice- 
president of R. Hoe & Co., and Charles 
Hill. Chicago representative of the New 
England Newspaper Supply Company. 
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St. Louis Star-Times Occupies Five-Story Limestone and Granite Structure Built Astride Railroy 
Tracks—Pressroom Is Three Stories High—-Special Edition Issued 


IFTY years as a newspaper and 
dedication of a new _ publication 
building were jointly celebrated June 


6 by the St. Louis Star-Times with 
an edition that traced the history of 
the city and the paper, printed photo- 
graphs of all present employes, and 
was well patronized by regular and 
special advertisers. 

The anniversary edition contains 120 
pages, setting a new high record for 
number of pages printed in any single 
daily edition of a St. Louis newspaper. 
The previous high mark was set by the 
Star on Nov. 27, 1927, when it pub- 
lished 112 pages. 

The building, one of very few new 
newspaper plants completed during the 
depression years, is a five-story lime- 
stone and granite structure at 12th and 
Delmar boulevards, astside the tracks 
of the Illinois Terminal Railroad sub- 
way. It is the first building in St. 
Louis constructed with air rights over 
railroad property, resembling in that 
respect the plants of the Chicago Daily 
News and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The building has a frontage of 142 feet 
on 12th boulevard and extends 168 feet 
east. 

Externally, it presents a novel ap- 
pearance among Middle Western news- 
paper structures with window shafts 
apparently running uninterrupted from 
the second floor to the top. Windows 
on each floor are separated from those 
above and below by dark aluminum 
spandrels, which blend with the win- 
dow line and maintain the contrast of 
black and white against the white lime- 
The latter is fluted between the 
windows, giving the facade the effect 
oi a colonnade. 

The main entrance on 12th boule- 
vard is flanked by large lanterns of 
aluminum and special glass, beneath each 
ot which is a black rectangular plaque 
bearing the words “Star-Times.” The 
doorway is of fluted limestone with a 
slight suggestion of an arch, and doors 
are aluminum and glass. Doorway grill- 
work, like all other decorations, is 
conservative “moderne.” Aluminum has 
been freely used for lighting fixtures, 
elevator indicators and other building 
accessories. Trim in the entrance and 
in the first-floor lobby is a pinkish- 
brown marble and the lobby floor is 
of terrazzo, with 12 symbols represent- 
ing attributes and ideals of the news- 
paper radiating from a 12-pointed star 
in the centre of the space. 

Centrally located also is a large pil- 
lar surrounded by a circular desk with 
writing materials, classified and sub- 
scription blanks. Banking-type coun- 
ters are arranged along the east wall, 
the counters over which public busi- 
ness is transacted being out of 
reach of the counter on which the 
cashiers work. The business office, 
opening off the lobby offices, is of sim- 
ple, sedate design, with cream plaster 
walls trimmed in brown walnut and an 
asphalt tile floor fashioned in gray 
and green squares. It is lighted by 
windows on the south and east sides, 
with Venetian blinds for sun protec- 
tion. The front of the office is for 
general business transactions with the 
public, the rear is devoted to circulation 
affairs. 

The north half of the first floor is 
the press-room, with eight Hoe super- 
speed units and eight Duplex super- 
duty units, ranged in two lines. This 
room rises to a height of three full 
stories, 35 feet, 9 inches, including the 
basement, first and second floors. Space 
is provided for complete duplication of 
the present press equipment. Gravity 
conveyors carry stereotype plates from 
the fourth floor to the pressroom, while 
an electric conveyor takes the printed 
papers to the mailroom on the third 
floor 

Separate motor drives are provided 
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Magnificent new home 


for each Duplex unit, following the 
plan recently adopted by the Chicago 
Tribune, New York Daily News and 
Cimecinnatit Times-Star. Reels and auto- 
matic tension regulators are standard 
equipment on all units. 

Paper storage, heating equipment, and 
other utilities occupy the rest of the 
basement space. Also there is the 
air-conditioning machinery, which takes 
its air through the subway, passes it 
through filters which are said to re- 
move 96 per cent of dirt and smoke 
and delivers it throughout the build- 
ing. The advantage of an underground 
source for fresh air is said to be a 
lower summer temperature than could 
be obtained with air taken directly 
from outdoors. 

Stretching down into the subway and 
straddling the railroad tracks are the 
columns upon which the building rests, 
insulated by lead and asbestos plants 
against vibration. No part of the build- 
ing itself touches ground. A_ loading 
platform has been built, with trackage 
for six freight cars immediately under 
the building, permitting discharge of 
newsprint and other freight directly 
at the freight and paper elevators. 

Like many other newspapers, the 
Star-Times has provided an observa- 
tion gallery overlooking its press-room, 
with a sheet of plate glass separating 
the visitor from the machinery. Also 
on the second floor are the telephone 
rooms, for classified ad-takers, the gen- 
eral switchboard and intra-office com- 
muncations. All telephone-room walls 
are acoustically treated to diminish 
sound interference, and have sound- 
deadening floors of asphalt tile. 

Convenient to the ad-takers’ room is 
the office of the classified advertising 
manager, and also on this floor is a 
suite of women’s rest-rooms and 
lounges, general office storage space. 
and the light and power switchboards 
Adjoining the switchboard space is a 
machine shop and another press-room 
observation balcony, 
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forth on the third floor, with glassed-in 
offices for the business manager, na- 
tional and local advertising departments, 
promotion department, and artists and 
copy writers. Generous space is pro- 
vided for advertising make-up and for 
the handling of advertising proofs, and 
present convenience as well as future 
expansion is cared for by two rooms 
now used for conferences and advertis- 
ing displays. 

At the north side of the third floor 
is the mailing room, where the Cutler- 
Hammer conveyors deposit printed 
papers for packing and distribution 
A spiral chute drops the bundled papers 
to the loading platform, flanked by a 
private driveway which permits trucks 
to enter from the west, load, and de- 
part to the east. Trucks are backed 
to the platform in staggered formation, 
allowing easy passage through the 
driveway. 

Composition and stereotyping are 
done on the fourth floor. 

Electric carriers convey copy from 
the editorial rooms above and the ad- 
vertising department below to the cen- 
tral desk. Thirty-three Linotype ma- 
chines are arranged in “L” formation, 
machines on the long leg setting news 
and the other advertising. Quick 
access to the editorial room is furnished 
by a central spiral stairway and a sup- 
plementary copy desk is located in the 
composing room for handling sport 
flashes and late news. Space at the 
southwest corner, now used as an audi- 
torium, is available for expansion of 
machine facilities on this floor. 

On the fifth floor are the editorial 
rooms, the publisher’s suite, the direc- 
tors’ conference room, photography and 
photo-engraving departments. Private 
Offices are also provided for the gen- 
eral manager, editorial writers, finan- 
cial editor, and a glass partition sepa- 
rates feature eS from the main 
space of the city room. 

Above the fifth floor ceiling is an 


attic space containing steam mains and 
ventilation ducts, 


constructed so that 
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Sr. Louts, June 6—A large =P overc 
of exhibits was shown in the adicap 
Hotel in connection with the t ' 


conference of the American New §posing r 
Publishers Association’s mechanic 
partment. 

The A.N.P.A. exhibit of color 
tising, as printed in a wide vare! 
newspapers, was comprehensit 
scope and attracted much — 

Commercial exhibitors were: § 
Rouse & Co., Samuel Bingham * 
Manufacturing Company, New © 
Newspaper Supply Company, ia 
Roller Company, Rapid Elect 
Company, Chemco Photo Pr 
Inc., Atiantic Zinc Works, Rolle’ 
Metal Company, Rockaway (o™ 
Klean-O-Mat, Inc., Gerrard Com 
G. E. Wallin, Linotype Parts Co™ 
Moony Space Band Cleaner Coed 
Vandercook & Son, Inc. 
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Type Metal Company, Vost ™ 
Company, U. S. Manufacturing‘ 
pany, Printing Equipment Engine 













i aif yT is rather flattering for a person of 
| my years to be asked to address the 
members of this conference most ot 
whom were engaged in newspaper work 
jong before I was born and it is an 
extremely difficult assignment, since 
what work I do is divided among the 
yarious departments of a small daily 
newspaper, published in a city of 16,000. 
In the short time I have been actively 
connected with our paper I have drawn 
everal rather definite conclusions which 
I believe are too consistently over- 
looked by the smaller papers. Perhaps, 
pecause I am more or less of an out- 
sider, these conclusions are more ob- 
— fyious to a person in my position than 
to you who devote your ability to one 
articular department. _ 
| realize that composing rooms vary 
s iP greatly, depending entirely upon a local 
‘Vsituation for their arrangement and 
‘el manner of conducting various opera- 
fF tions which result in the completely 
made-up page. Consequently it would 
be impossible to suggest a uniform 
composing room routine, particularly 
jor the smaller daily papers. But, there 
are many other things which, even 
e) though theoretical, can be utilized valu- 
ably in the newspaper publishing busi- 
def ness. Too many of us are contented 
6] § to carry on year after year with the 
aq belief that as long as the machinery 
and other equipment are kept in good 
bis fepair and man power maintained that 
wag the job is being well done. Perhaps it 
is, but it is my opinion that more often 
4 it is not. 
in} This willingness to let well enough 
omf alone I believe to be the biggest thing 
impeding the progress of small daily 
newspapers of this country. The mem- 
bers of the composing room in far too 
many papers are content to do the same 
rpthing every day, year in and year out, 
ve poblivious that the printing industry is 
5 istftonstantly changing. 
Iam going to tell you of some of 
ifthe problems I have encountered in my 
own plant. What I am going to say 
js merely our own local solution of 
these problems. I am not attempting 
to advance any radical theories but I 
mfam simply going to try to present a 
brief sketch of why our composing 
from did not function smoothly and 
ave it to you to imagine a remedy 
apwhich would fit your own situation. 
Those of you who attended the con- 
ference last June heard talks on co- 
Operation between departments of a 
vey spPewspaper, It is my opinion that co- 
ge wepeperation is a necessary fundamental of 
epte successful production of any daily 
fewspaper and while it should be ap- 
fled to the larger papers I think that 
fis even more important in plants of 
small papers where the staffs are smal- 
kr and the equipment less elaborate. 
La It will be this spirit of co-operation 
a) PPhich will enable the smaller city daily 
e 18 i» overcome this admitted equipment 
So@fandicap and approach the standards 
1 by our big brothers, and the com- 
ewsagpesing room will, undoubtedly, have an 
— part in this delayed evolu- 
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Not_many of you composing room 
en, if I am not too far wrong, even 
agined that you could help the edi- 
rial department in ever sO many ways. 
0 begin with, the editorial department 
air-Warmer, as you call him, has even 
8s knowledge of the composing room 
at the composing room has of the 
hitorial department. You, in the com- 
wd room, know type and its many 
Ssibilities of expression. Many times 
x have wondered why the editorial 
partment insisted on some particular 
ve, just because the Daily Bugle had 
pen. it that way for the last 25 
Ocal sen instead of the style you 
therad  vetct:. and perhaps you had 
“ on sufficient herve to suggest 
ethcgpeg child to the editor but were 
4 to let it go the way of too 
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By LOUIS G. BUISCH 
Production Manager, Hornell (N. Y.) Tribune-Times 
Following is the text of an address made by Mr. Buisch before the A.N.P.A. 


Mechanical Conference in St. Louis this week. 


many constructive suggestions, to be 
filed, either in the waste basket or in 
the back of a very busy mind. 

The next time you think Bodoni Bold 
would look better than Cheltenham 
30old_ extra condensed; an upper 
and lower case head would be more 
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easily read than solid caps; or italics 
would add emphasis to an ordinarily 
Roman style head; or a double column, 
7 pt. lead would look better in 9 or 10 
pt., take a little extra time and make 
a proof of your idea and submit it to 
your editor so that he can see exactly 
how your idea would look if adopted 
for regular use on your paper. He 
will appreciate your efforts and will be 
apt to return this hint with constructive 
instead of destructive criticism of your 
own department. 

These are only a few of the many 
possibilities, which may or may not be 
an improvement, but at least they illus- 
trate one simple form of cooperation— 
that of working with another depart- 
ment in a friendly way toward general 
improvement of appearance. 

Going still farther, the composing 
room can be of considerable help to the 
editorial department in the suggestion 
and trial of various forms of makeup, 
a particularly important factor in the 
appearance of the paper, and while it 
would not always be possible to adhere 
to several forms, a constant variation 
of the front and inside page appearance 
will produce greater reader interest. 

Jumping for a while to the advertis- 
ing department one can stumble into a 
multitude of ideas which will improve 
advertising typography, probably the 
weakest spot in a small daily and all 
because we have fallen into a rut and 
have followed it as the line of least re- 
sistance. The larger cities have special- 
ists who do nothing but work on adver- 
tising layouts, but the smaller towns 
put the typographer in the list of ex- 
travagant accessories and usually leave 
the choice of sizes and faces of adver- 
tising lines to the ad alley. Undoubt- 
edly this is a sensible method, providing 
the compositor in the ad alley uses his 
head and marks up the advertisement to 
give the appropriate appearance and 
appeal to sales messages of the many 
commodities such as hardware, gro- 
ceries, furniture, clothing, cosmetics, 
and so forth. There is a dire need of 
training ad men for the small plant 
who are capable to interpret through 
type faces the appropriate arrangement 
and faces for any kind of advertising. 

On the mechanical side of composing 


room problems we find the usual list 
of chronic ailments—loss of production 
through mechanical failures or neglect 
and uneven flow of advertising and edi- 
torial content. Here again our ills may 
be treated with cooperation. 

The big plants have an abundance of 
linecasting machines and the loss of 
several units does not noticably affect 
production—and composing and  edi- 
torial rooms are so formed that copy 
in general is handled in the order of 
page closings with perhaps slight con- 
fusion among the late pages in early 
editions and advertising deadlines are 
set well in advance of publication. I 
will discuss these problems separately. 

First machine trouble; experience in 
my own and other plants has shown me 
that this headache is usually the result 
of human neglect. Our machinists and 
machinist operators wait for trouble to 
happen, then make costly repairs which 
could have been avoided had _ they 
checked their machines regularly for 
adjustments, cleaning and lubrication. 
An actual example was uncovered dur- 
ing a visit to another plant. One line- 
casting machine, in particular, was not 
producing satisfactorily. The tempo- 
rary machinist found a loose screw in 
the first elevator, preventing regular 
transfer; lack of oil had caused the 
star-wheel shaft to warp; and probably 
the most appalling neglect of duty was 
the failure to clean the keyboard dur- 
ing the several vears since the machine 
was installed. These are all idiotic or 
careless mistakes which cost money and 
retard production. Occasionally un- 
avoidable breakdowns occur and there 
is nothing humanly possible for their 
prevention. 

The coordination of editorial and 
composing rooms is essential for regu- 
lar and easy handling of page makeup 
in the small as well as large paper. In 
our plant we are still experimenting, 
but in recent months have initiated a 
combination of deadline and copy con- 
trol systems which will unquestionably 
result in smoother operation. We have 
a regular time for closing and molding 
each page. The editorial department 
cooperates by placing copy in tills so 
arranged that copy for pages is set in 
the order of closings. It is also placed 
in the tills in such a manner that the 
most important stories will be set first. 
If overset is threatening on any page 
and there is no space on remaining 
pages for this copy, the desk man 
places it in the time copy till for either 
a later edition or for publication on 
some following day. The results of 
these systems are obvious. 

Late advertising copy has _ been 
chronic in our plant for years and fre- 
quently pages were held up hours for 
ads. With the institution of our edi- 
torial deadlines we also established an 
advertising deadline of 5 p. m. of the 
business day before insertion. This en- 
abled the composing room foreman to 
know exactly how much copy would be 
run the following afternoon and permit 
him to call in overtime men if neces- 
sary. Advertising copy is also being 
set according to the page closing sched- 
ule. And for the benefit of any of you 
who might consider this plan, I will 
add that the loss of revenue since these 
deadlines have been enforced—and they 
are enforced without exception—has 
been negligible and is offset by the sav- 
ing in unnecessary time and delays. 

I do not think it is out of place to 
mention our brief experience with the 
Teletypesetter. Most of you have heard 
of this machine but undoubtedly there 
are very few of you who have seen the 
machine in actual production. We made 
our first installation during April of 
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OPY DEADLINE INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Strict Regulations Made to Apply to Advertising as Well as News in Hornell, N. Y.—Teletypesetter 
Betters Record of Manual Operators, Production Executive Declares 


this year and our results have sur- 
passed even our wildest optimistic 
hopes for increased production. We 
picked two typists who had absolutely 
no knowledge of either the machine or 
newspaper composing room routine be- 
fore starting work in our plant. 

Here is the production record for one 
operating unit supplied by two perfor- 
ating units casting slugs 7 pt. Ionic, 13 
picas wide. Week ending April 28: 
11,290 lines; week ending May 5: 12,- 
525 lines; week ending May 12: 12,990 
lines; week ending May 19: 11,495 
lines; week ending May 26: 12,175 
lines. The average production on 
manually operated machines in our 
plant for the week ending May 26 was: 
9,625 lines. 

I want it distinctly understood that 
these figures and comments on the 
Teletypesetter are based entirely on the 
experience in our own plant. The 
weekly linage figures, even though sev- 
eral thousand lines greater than the 
average manual machine production, 
are far below what we expect when 
our routine and operators are adjusted 
to the new order. : 

It will take several months for our 
present operators to become familiar 
with their machines and several more 
months for them to attain the speed 
necessary for maximum efficiency and 
production by the operating unit. We 
are planning to begin training addi- 
tional operators for future installation 
and increased production some time this 
month, and it will undoubtedly require 
the remainder of the year to develop 
an efficient staff for these machines. 

Under the present method the operat- 
ing unit is idle a great deal of the 
time waiting for copy from the per- 
forators. We find that this wasted time 
is gradually being reduced and are con- 
fident that this progress will continue 
until we attain what we believe to be a 
conservative estimate of 23,000 lines a 
week without the use of an overtime 
shift. 

I am afraid that you men in the 
composing room give too little thought 
to the problems of the other depart- 
ments of your plants, particularly the 
executive. The boss has had a multi-* 
tude of problems in the past five years 
and you may rest assured that, if he is 
at all human, he will remember any 
efforts on your part toward more eco- 
nomical operation. Cooperation will do 
this and I hope that by presenting a 
few of my own problems and some of 
their solutions that I have given you 
some ideas which will be of help to you 
and your composing rooms. 

Briefly summarizing my remarks, we 
may boil the entire discourse down to 
one word — cooperation. I cannot 
emphasize this word too strongly. I 
honestly believe that if you men here 
this morning go back to your plants 
and carry on with this thought in every 
detail of your work, that your paper 
will benefit by it. 


PRINTER IS ACTING MAYOR 

Fred R. Duff, employed in the “Ad” 
alley of the Cambridge (O.) Jeffer- 
sonian, is a busy man. After leaving 
his work on the paper by day, he now 
serves aS mayor of the city in the 
evenings. As president of the council, 
he was named acting mayor recently, 
due to the illness of the mayor, Frank 
FP. Arnold. 


P. L. ANDERSON PROMOTED 


Percy L. Anderson was _ recently 
named foreman of the composing room 
of the Jersey City Jersey Journal, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry W. Bergman, 
who died May 4. Mr. Anderson began 
as a Linotype operator for the paper 
in 1905. He was recently nominated 
for his 24th term as secretary-treasurer 
of the local typographical union. 
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PRESS CONTROL INVOLVES MANY FACTOR 


Problem is One of Judgment and Engineering Rather Than of Power, A. N. P. A. Mechanical Co, 
vention is Told—Group Drive and Unit Drive Systems Are Contrasted 
By A. J. CLINE 


President, Cline Electric Manufacturing Company 


HE application of motors and con- 

trols to rotary presses involves con- 
sideration oi the required power of the 
press, range of 
speed control, and 
current available. 
From the user’s 
viewpoint these 
three factors, plus 


reliability and 
power consump- 
tion, are practi- 
cally all you are 
interested in. But 
the engineers de- 
sigfning such 
equipment find 
that this rough 


statement oi re- 
quirements is only 
a starting point, causing them to 
begin to inquire more accurately what 
is needed. If he has not had con- 
siderable experience in designing such 
equipment, he will, as all engineers 
do, attempt to made accurate esti- 
mates of the power required for a 
press and the speed range necessary. 
He immediately finds himself in hot 
water. The press builder when asked 
how much power the press will take 
probably gives an answer based on the 
maximum power for the press working 
at maximum speed under the heaviest 
possible condition, and then to make 
sure of himself has increased this so 
that another deck may be added, or at 
least to take care of the pressman that 
likes a heavy impression. What data 
then have we to work on? 

"he above preamble is to prepare you 
for a statement of facts that you may 
not have had put before you, that is the 
application of Power to rotary printing 
presses is more a case of judgment 
than engineering, so far as the amount 
of power 1 is concerned. This 
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required 
is necessarily so, for what is a printing 
press? When you speak of the size of 
a press you usually refer to the maxi- 
mum capacity in number of pages it 
will print, or in the number of printing 
units. You also state the maximum 
speed at which you may want to run 
the press. With these two factors 
stated, the usual question we ask is— 
“are you likely to add another deck 
unit soon; are you likely to add a color 
unit? You have given us the maxi 
mum speed of the press, are you pretty 
well satisfied that you are going to run 
at this speed or do you just hope to 
run at this speed when conditions of 
paper, stereotype plates, ink drying and 
folders are improved to permit it?” 
Such questions bother the publisher, but 
they are pertinent and if not taken into 
cons ideration are almost sure to mis- 
lead the engineer in applying power to 
the press, or limit the possibilities of 
the use of the press in the future. A 
number of times we have been asked 
to quote on motor equipment for say, 
four Octuple presses in one line, or a 
total of 16 units and four folders, and 
when we have suggested that possibly 
they want to run eight units delivering 
into one folder at one time, we were 
told it was beyond the bounds of possi 
bility, vet we lately found that such use 
was made of the equipment and had we 
not provided a selectivity that would 
permit all of the units being connected 
to one folder electrically the limitation 
would have been a hardship. 

You will see, therefore, that not only 
enough power must be provided for the 
press, or provision made to parallel 
motors to provide for such condition 
as last stated, but the uncertainty of 
the whole power situation with regard 
to the applictaion to a printing press 
makes for difficult engineering. It can 
probably only be comparable to that of 
a locomotive pulling variable length 


trains at varying speeds 
Now looking at this from another 
ngle, there are certain methods of 








Following are excerpts from an address by Mr. 
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speed control that are determined ac- 
cording to the laws of physics, and 
while the ingenuity of the engineers is 
displayed in using them, they are quite 
definitely fixed. For instance, the speed 
of a direct current motor as designed 
today may be varied two way the 
normal speed, say 400 r.p.m. may be 
reduced by armature resistance control. 

The speed may also be increased 
above normal by inserting resistance in 
the line that supplies the fields of the 
motor. 

In practice, the combination of arma- 
ture and field regulation is used, viz., 





lower range of speed regulated 'by 
choking the full current of the motor 
in a rather inefficient way, and the 


speed above normal speed of the motor 
controlled in a very efficient way. In- 
asmuch as the normal operating speeds 
of the press are usually within the 
range of the field speeds, we get quite 
efficient operation with a direct-current 
motor for printing press operation. The 
field control range of the motor speed 
does not vary with the power being de- 
livered by the motor. I think a further 
example will possibly clarify the above. 
For instance, if we have need for a 100 
h.p. motor, to get efficient operation 
we might select one to run at a normal 
speed of say 400 r.p.m., and design this 
motor to permit speed increase three to 
one by field control. We _ therefore 
have a range of speed between 400 
r.p.m. and 1,200 r.p.m. for efficient 
printing speeds, and a further 60 per 
cent reduction from 400 r.p.m. down to 
say 160 r.p.m., by the less efficient 
armature current control. 1,200 r.p.m. 
motor speed causes the press cylinders 
to rotate at 500 r.p.m., equivalent to 
60,000 papers per hour on a high-speed 
rotary press, the normal speed of this 
motor being 400 r.p.m., the speed of the 
press will be 20,000 papers per hour at 
the normal speed, and if we reduce the 
speed by armature resistance 60 per 
cent, or to a motor speed of 160 r.p.m., 
the speed of the press would be 8,000 
per hour. This speed is too high for 
plating or threading the paper through. 
It is customary to gear a small motor 
to an over-running clutch through the 
large motor for operating at extremely 
slow speed for plating. 
ordinary two-motor drive. 


Such is the 


Another method of controlling a 
group drive is to use a motor-generator 
set to have capacity large enough to 
supply direct current to the drive. The 
voltage of the generator end of the 
motor-generator set supplies variable 
voltage to the armature of the large 
motor on the group drive. This has 
the advantage of operating the group- 
drive efficiently, but introduces the 
motor-generator set which if driven 
from an alternating-current motor re- 
quires an exciter to excite the fields of 
the generator set. This scheme also 
has the disadvantage that if you want 
to parallel two group drives the motor- 
generator sets cannot be paralleled 
and one of them must be large enough 
to supply the current for two drives if 
motors are paralleled. 

Where alternating current is used if 
the presses consist of practically a con- 
stant number of units, say four or five 
units per press, larger motors may be 
used and somewhat questionable result 
obtained. 

Controllers for alternating-current 
group drives are operated under the 
disadvantage of having to carry the 
heavy regulating current with conse- 
quent burning of contacts. They also 
require a greal deal of more space and 
ventilation for the resistance necessary 
to dissipate the secondary current heat. 

Now with the above limitations of 
group drives in mind and the require- 
ments of the press builders and press 
users calling for more flexibility in the 
number of units in combination with a 
folder, and greater speed range re- 
quired for any combination of folders 
and units, which might be set up as a 
press, we designed a unit type drive 
with a motor for each folder and each 
unit, to be connected together as a 
single drive, according to the require- 
ments of the number of pages to be 
printed. 

It is obvious that with a motor ap- 
plied to each folder and each unit, the 
amount of power necessary for driving 
these in combination making a press 
group is solved. By using direct-cur 
rent motors with wide speed range by 
the efficient method of field control, the 
motors are designed to operate at the 
highest speed the unit is likely to run 
even though the speed at which the unit 








GANNETT PAPERS BUY AIRPLANE 




















Gannett Newspapers have purchased this new Stinson four-passenger monoplane, 
which arrived at the Rochester, N. Y., headquarters from Detroit last week. At 


the airport to accept delivery were Frank E. 


executives. 


flight to Albany. 
LeRoy. N. Y., 


Gannett, publisher, and other 


Almost immediately Mr. Gannett and John H. Connors, advertising 
director, Albany Evening News and Knickerbocker Press, 


took off on the first 


Lieut.-Com. Russell Holderman, manager of the D-W Airport, 
has been engaged as pilot. 


Left to right: Mr. Connors, Mr. 


Gannett and Pilot Holderman. 


is operated is one-half the maxip. 
most of the time. Thus practically ; 
efficiency will be obtained ang «, 
smooth acceleration and  declerz;, 
with ideal adjustable dynamic }, 
conditions for quick stops. 

To provide a standardized unit ¢ 
that may be shipped from one pay 
the country to the other or permit : e 
of various makes to be transies 
from one plant to another, we } 
standardized a motor that will m 
every condition of the high-speed py 
and are furnishing this standard. 
motor for all of the installations, 
will permit additional units to be 
nected up to the controller whic 
also been standardized for all 5 
that have unit drives. 

The control for any press is design 
with the idea that it is to operate % 
folder plus as many units as ma 
connected to it. 

The unit drive controller provide t 
usual functions of acceleration, de 
ation, inching, quick stop, safe-bune 
protection, overload protection and 
voltage protection. The unit drive 
troller, however, provides also for: 
dividual dynamic braking for each x 
and folder, thereby eliminating z 
necessity for cylinder brakes and t 
dynamic braking can be adjusted « 
the controller to give deceleration 
such characteristics as the press m 
demand. With the cylinder 
method of stopping, the brakes are z 
plied and the press slowed down wit 
out change in the power applied to: 
brake during the whole time of dec 
ation. This makes for a severe str 
on the gearing and an uncertain tm 
element depending on the spec 
which the brakes are applied Ths 
brakes are usually supplemented 
group drive by brakes on the i 
motor for alternating current 
dynamic braking on the large motor ir 
direct current, and therefore hav 
combination of uncertain braking 

From every standpoint the unit ¢ 
is superior to the group drive. Lim: 
tions are that it must be operated « 
direct current, and the first 
somewhat greater than the group @ 
The supply of direct current can aivé 
directly from ' 


























he obtained either 
power house or through conver 
equipment, and as noted before, ! 


conversion equipment is not as ef 
sive as it sounds. The costs dee 
somewhat upon the primary vould 
location and the power company 

There has been considerable # 
about operating individual motor ¢ 
direct from alternating current. 
this time we have not found a W 
do this, nor do we believe anyone 
has. It is not impossible but im 
tical with the present designs © 
paratus. 

We do not put forward 
drive as the best thing for evel) ~ 
stallation. We say that a pus 
buying a new high- speed press does 
know what maximum speed he * 
want to run or what additions 
want to make to it. If there 152? 
bility of his adding to the press or” 
can make money by operating at of 
speed, the unit drive is well within 
possible economic range and cet 
a high-speed press installation wa 
reels and tension conditions that 


_ 











permit the press to operate at maxi 





efficiency, otherwise why the expe 
high-speed press? Uniform accel “ 
tion and deceleration and contra 
formance of the unit drive, coor 
with the tension control, will git 
sults not obtainable with other mt 
of drives. E 

There are two installations at P’ 
with as low as ten units and two ™ 
ers each, one of which has beet ® 
ning some two years with very gta” 
ing results to the user. 
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We have served you in the 
past and will continue 
to do so in the future. 











New England Newspaper Supply Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


eAnnounce Their 


Latest 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC REPRESSED 
FELT BLANKET 


IMPROVED ECONOMY (SILVER FACE) 
FELT BLANKET 


OIL PROOF FACE RUBBER BLANKET 


@ IMPROVED MONOCORK BLANKET 
@ TINDECK UNDER BLANKET 
@ CORK FIBRE BLANKET 


ALL REAL and RELIABLE Press Packing, designed 
for this Special Work, NOT Inferior Substitutes. 


These different styles of press packing were designed for 
the most part by the late Theodore T. Ellis and his 
efficient staff. With the latest and most modern woolen 
mill equipment that could be procured, we are constantly 
improving our products to meet all requirements for 
unexcelled printing at High Speed, increase production, 
minimize waste, and all at the lowest possible cost con- 


sistent with QUALITY GOODS. 


Our Competent Well Known Service Staff 
Give You | 
Service Without Cost 


Save You Money 
Save You Trouble 


New England Newspaper Supply Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TWO “MAXIMUM” PRESS DRIVE SPEEDS 


Economy In Operation, With Reserve For Emergency, Better Layouts and Stand-by Capacity Urgy 
By Advocate of Two-Speed Alternating Current Equipment 
By E. H. LAABS, 


Engineering Department, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


N discussing printing press drive and 

control equipment for newspaper 
printing presses at a conference of this 
nature where the representative body 
consists of all experts, and where the 
time allotted is comparatively short, 
we necessarily will omit the prelim- 
inary remarks outlining the equipment. 
We will discuss the major characteris- 
tics and design problems. 

The generally accepted 
and control equipment for 
magazine presses, 
newspaper 
equipment. 

The basis for 
motor is a function of the 
press units to be 
maximum 
geared. 

The starting and threading motor is 
based on the number of press units to 
be operated and bears no relation as to 
the maximum speed of the press. 

The slow-motion gearing of the drive 
is designed based on the maximum speed 
of the press, and therefore, if the 
speed of the press is later changed, the 
slow-motion gearing must also. be 
changed to obtain the same threading 
speed. 

The power required to operate a 
press depends upon the speed for which 
it is geared. The nature of the load 
is of the constant torque type, where 
the horsepower varies directly with the 
speed, except at the higher speeds 
where the power increases more rapidly 
than the speed. 

The greatest load is friction, 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Friction of the press gearing. 

2. Friction of the press bearings. 

(The corresponding torque due to 
this part of the load of the press is 
practically constant, except at the very 
low speed; the threading speed.) 

3. Friction of the ink distribution 
rolls, which varies with the nature of 
ink, temperature and speed. 

4. Friction due to the impression, 
which varies with the setting, the kind 
of blanket and the speed. 

5. Web friction, depending 
the number of rollers, angle 
the drag on the newsprint roll. 

The balance of the load is inertia, 
which is approximately 20 per cent of 
the total required to bring the rotating 
machine members up to speed. The 
faster the press is brought up to speed, 
that is, the less time required, the 
greater the input power. 

The question as to whether to use 
alternating or direct current equipment 
is one of importance. 

Where but one kind of power is avail- 


press-drive 
the larger 
color presses and the 
presses is the two-motor 
selecting the main 
number of 
operated and the 
speed ior which they are 


which 


upon 
bars and 


able, it is obviously desirable, in gen- 
eral, to give preference to equipments 
that are adapted for use directly on 


the available system. 
supply is direct current, the press drive 
and control equipment used should be 
designed to connect direct to that sys- 
tem, to take advantage of those charac- 
teristics inherent to this type of equip- 
ment. On the other hand, if the supply 
is alternating current, the properly de- 
signed alternating current apparatus 
should be used to take advantage of 
the savings in price, installation and 
maintenance. 


That is, if the 


_ With better transmission of alterna- 
ting current, it is being used more and 
more for general power distribution. 
Alternating current equipments are 
nny not as well understood as 
lirect current equipments, but are being 
need more and more. 


Considering the relative cost of equip- 
1; 


ment, including installation, the two 
motor alternating current equipment is 
only about one-third of some of the 


direct current equipments using syn- 
chronous converter equipment, and ap- 








ollowing are 
Mechanical Conference 
proximately 40 per cent of those using 
motor-generator conversion equipment. 
If we compare the efficiency of a 100 
h. p., 230-volt D. C., with that of an 
A. C. motor of 1001 h. p., 220-volts, we 
find both of approximately 92 per cent. 
The efficiency is the power output di- 
vided by the input. This comparison is 
at maximum speed and full load. One 
of the outstanding differences of the 
two motors is that the power taken by 
the D. C. motor will vary with the 
load and the speed, whereas the power 
taken by the A. C. motor varies with 
the load only. Referring to an alter- 
nating current motor, it will be noted 
that at reduced loads the efficiency is 
somewhat lower and that the power- 
factor decreases at a greater amount. 
Comparing the horsepower of rod 
A. C. motor with the power of a D. 
motor operating from a motor- ea 
set, it will be noted that power input 
of the D. C. motor decreases with the 
speed and load of the press, whereas the 
A. C. motor de- 


power input of the 
creases at a rate much less than the 
horsepower required to operate the 


press. It is evident that the best 
operating efficiency of an alternating 
current equipment is the maximum 
speed for which the press is geared. 
However, we know that the greatest 
average production in printed papers 1s 
not obtained at the maximum speed. 
To have reserve speed in case of a late 
edition is not only desirable but neces- 
sary. To meet this requirement Cutler- 
Hammer built a two-speed alternating 
current equipment. 

In the dual or two-speed alternating 
current equipment the gearing is ar- 
ranged to operate the press at two 
different maximum speeds, taking ad- 
vantage of the maximum effeciency and 
power factor of the A. C. slip ring 
motor. The slow-motion gearing is sO 
designed that regardless of the maxi- 
mum speed setting, the threading speed 
remains the same for each speed. 

The resistor is designed with two 
sections to parallel in connection with 
a three-position load switch. This per- 
mits the same take-off speed and mini- 
mum printing speed for operating dif- 


ferent loads or press units, numbering 
3, 4. or 5 units as required, 
Power data— 
52,000 42,000 
i.p-h. i.p.h. 
2 150 110 
a 185 135 
5 TREE c0scwenns 225 165 
6 Units ....-000- am 190 
H.P. per unit at 52.000 i.p.h 48 
H.P. per unit at 42,000 i.p.h.= 34 


These horsepower figures are actual 
horsepower input to the motor: 


excerpts from an address given by Mr. 
in St. 


Laabs before the A.N.P.A. 


Louis this week. 
7 48 X 746 
Kilowatts at 52,000 - —== 35.8 
1000 
34 X 746 
Kilowatts at 42,000 —————-=__ 25.4 
1000 


The following is copy of the basis for 
computing the cost of power consumed, 
taken from the rate sheet of one of the 
electric power companies : 

Demand Charge— 
$2.00 per kilowatt per month for first 
50 kilowatts of maximum demand. 
$1.50 per kilowatt per month for ex- 
cess. 
Plus an Energy Charge of— 
2.0¢ per kilowatt hour for first 3,000 
KW. hours consumed in the month. 
1.5¢ per kilowatt hour for next 7,000 
KW. hours consumed in the month. 
1.2¢ per kilowatt hour for next 10,000 
KW. hours consumed in the month, 
1.0¢ per kilowatt hour for all over 
20,000 KW. hours consumed in the 
month, 


Consider a press consisting of 22 


units. If these units are all operated at 
52,000 ip.h. at the same time during 
any _— the demand for that month 


will 
* 52 < 35.8 = 790 kilowatts 
Demand (¢ harge— 
50 XK 2.00 = $100 
740 << 1.50 = 1,100 
; $1,200 : 
If the press units are geared for 


42,000 and operated at 42,000 

operating at the same 

mum demand will be: 
22 & 25.4 = 500 kilowatts 
Demand Charge- 


-all units 
time, the mraxi- 


50 «K 2.00= $100 
510 & 1.50 = 765 
$865 


This shows a possible saving of 
$1,200 — $865 = $335 per month, 

The above is based on the assumption 
that it was not necessary to operate any 
unit at 52,000 ip.h. when the entire 
press (22 units) was operating. It is, 
of course, impossible to operate a part 
of the press at 52,000 i.p.h. if the bal- 
ance of the press is idle—without ex- 
ceeding a specified maximum demand. 
The system is very flexible. By careful 
planning, a maximum demand figure can 
be set up and by operating accordingly 
this figure will not be exceeded. To 
expedite this condition a “power de- 
mand limitator” can be used. This will 
automatically cut off load when the 
maximum demand figure is exceeded or 
will signal the pressman to reduce one 
section of the press to the 42,000 i.p.h. 
gearing. The actual saving on demand 





points of superiority. 






built for 
A. C. and 
D.C. 


CUSHMAN 


Motors in this country and abroad are daily living up to four 


Economical operation—they use less 
current—no breakdowns. 

Delivers the maximum of power-—- 
more than sufficient for peak loads. 


Flexibility—constant speed under all 
conditions. 


The Off-Set principle—exclusive with 
Cushman—pinions readily accessible for 
replacement. 


Many publishers started with a trial 
motor. 


Can we send you one, too? 














CUSHMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Torente Foundry Co., Toronto, Can. . 


CONCORD, N. H. 


- Canadian Distributers 








charges will depend on how well t. 
plans are executed. 

Energy Charge—Assume we hay; 
press consisting of four units Operatyy 


at 52,000 iph., producing 324. 
papers. . 
KW. input = 4+ X 35.8 = 143, 


If press operates for one hour, ) 
kilowatt hours of energy will be yw 
The rate varies from 2.0¢ per KW, hy 
to 1.0¢ per KW. hour, depending y 
the amount used. . 

Assume sufficient energy is use: 
bring the average cost per KW, h- 
down to 1.2¢ per KW. hour. This z 
sumes that in the neighborhood of 4y 
KW. hours will be used per month 

143 & .012= $1.72 
52,000 papers will be printed x 
energy cost per 1,000 papers of: 
52 
— = $.033 
1.72 

The energy charge for 1,000 324 
papers 1s therefore $.033. 

Take the same condition as ¢ 
except that the press is 
operated at 42,000 1.p.h. 
K.W. 4x 25.4 = 1016 

101.6 « 012 = $1.21 

32-page papers will be printe- 

> 





geared 


42,000 
. - = $029 
42 

The energy charge for 
papers is therefore $.029. 
In comparison there is a sa 
shown of $.004 per 1,000 papers 

.004 


1,000-32-» 


saving of — = 123, 
2% 033 
___ (Continued on page XIV) 


a MORLEY 


approximate 





Stereotypers are 
not, as a rule, 
flatterers- . 


The good reports on Morley 


Mat performance that come 
from old customers are based 
upon sincere appreciation of 
merit... mot upon che mere | 
desire to say something nice 
And the best proof of this 
is the constant flow of repeat 
that we are favored 
If vou would know 
the real secret of good stort 
ty ping—write for FREE sam- 
Morley Mats—ty 


vour own stereo 


: 
orders 


with 


ples of 
them in 


typing room. 


MORLEY 


better 
MATS 


MORLEY BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
New York Office: 46 East 11th St 
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Editor 





INSPECTED 
DURING THE 
MECHANICAL 
CONFERENCE 


\ an attending the A.N.P.A. Me- 


chanical Conference, many superintendents took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect the efficient new main 
plant of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


There they saw an up-to-the-minute pressroom. Five 
G-E 200-hp. double-motor drives with G-E full-auto- 
matic control are installed on Duplex super-duty press 
units. Another G-E double-motor drive, rated at 100 hp., 
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Above: Full-automatic control panel for the five G-E 
200-bp. drives installed by the “St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat” 


Right: One of the five 200-hp. double-motor d-c. drives 
supplied by General Electric for the 16-unit Duplex 
press shown in the top illustration 
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G-E Press-Drive Equipment at the 
St.Louis Glove-Memocrat. 


UNSURPASSED 
IN PERFORMANCE 


RELIABILITY AND 
OVER-ALL ECONOMY 


together with a G-E control system, is in service on a 


Goss color press. 


This press-drive installation, though made nearly three 
years ago, remains unsurpassed to-day in performance, 
reliability, simplicity of operation, over-all economy. It 
stands as a profitable investment in superior service to 
which the Globe-Democrat points with just and proper 
pride. It stands, too, as another exampie of General 
Electric’s ability to supply complete, codrdinated equip- 


ment for every requirement of the modern pressroom. 


When next you contemplate making an improvement in 
your pressroom — whether it be a power-supply change- 
over, the speeding up of present presses, or the installing 
of new high-speed presses — 
consult a G-E printing-equip- 
ment specialist. He will gladly 
cooperate with you in finding 
the most economical solution 
to your press-drive problems. 
Address the nearest G-E office; 
or General Electric, Dept. 


6A-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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AC vs. DC DRIVE FOR HIGH SPEED PRESSE¥— 


Characteristics and Costs of Several Available Systems Compared, With Relation To Productial 


Needs, Investment, Space Required, and Efficiency at Various Speeds 
By W. L. WRIGHT, 


Industrial Engineering Department, General Electric Company, 


ECENT years have witnessed sev- 
eral outstanding developments in 


the newspaper industry, notable among 
which have been the development of the 
modern high speed rotary web press and 
the pertection of new systems of press 
drive and control. 

Progress in the drive field has been 
influenced chiefly by two factors, name- 
ly, the increased power requirements 
due to increased press speeds and the 
steady curtailment of DC power dis- 
tribution in metropolitan centers. 

The apparent incompatibility of these 
two factors is irequently appreciated by 
the publisher wishing to modernize, 
when he finds that increased power re- 
quirements for new high speed presses 
overburden the present DC supply and 
the situation can only be met by adapt- 
ing his plant to AC service either by 
the use of straight AC equipment or by 
the addition of conversion apparatus on 
the premises. 

Classification of press drives accord- 
ing to power supply indicates two gen- 
eral groups available for plants normal- 
ly supplied with AC power, each group 
embracing a large variety of alterna- 
tive drive systems, depending upon 
whether the power is used direct or con- 
verted to DC by any one of several 
methods, namely, synchronous converter, 
motor generator sets, vacuum tubes or 
mercury arc rectifiers. In contrast with 
this, the D¢ supplied plant is limited 
to only two alternatives, basically of the 
same characteristic. 


\ decision regarding the choice of 


equipment for the DC supplied plant 
should, therefore, be comparatively 
simple, hinging largely on the amount 


of money a publisher cares to spend and 
whether the conventional DC double 
motor equipment or the more recently 
developed individual motor drive system 
is selected. Ih AC power sup- 
ply, however, a choice of equipment be- 
comes somewhat more involved on ac- 
count of the various alternative 
tems available 

Of the straight AC drive 
wound rotor type double 
predominates regardless of 
plant or geared 
denced by the 


case of 


SVs- 


group, the 
motor drive 
the size ot 
press speeds, as evi 
fact that one drive man- 
ufacturer alone has supplied a total o1 
44 drives of 125 HP and larger, total- 
ing over 8000 HP, installed in thirteen 
plants. The polyphase brush shifting 
type, double motor drive, although em- 
ployed extensively abroad, has but few 
applications in this country, due prin- 
cipally to its inherently expensive con- 
struction and relatively large physical 
dimensions in the larger horsepower 
ratings. Of the unit type straight AC 
drives, an installation employing the 
brush shifting commutator type motor 
with Selsyn tie-in has recently been 








Schenectady, N 


I ollowing are 


A.N.P.A. 


excerpts from an 


undertaken in England. Of the wound 
rotor type unit drive, but one installa- 
tion involving units of comparatively 
small horsepower has been made to date 
on a multi-unit color press. 

In the drive group employing power 
conversion apparatus, the conventional 
DC adjustable speed double motor drive 
predominates. This, however, is close- 
ly followed in a number of plants and 
installed horsepower by the DC adjust- 
able speed unit type drive, employing 
either synchronous converted or motor 
generator substation equipment. 

Oi the DC adjustable voltage class, 
two metropolitan plants, involving a 
total of seven 200-HP equipments com- 
prise the double motor type, while one 
plant including a total of thirty-seven 
35-HP individual motor units. witn 
Selsyn tie-in is for the present the ex- 
tent of this application to the unit 
drive. 

In regard to the DC power supply 
group, it is sufficient to mention that 
prior to approximately 1930, practical- 
ly every metropolitan plant in the 
United States employed the conventional 


DC adjustable speed double motor 
equipment. Subsequent to this date, 
however, some inroad has been made 


with the DC adjustable speed unit type 
drive where a tew plants are tortunate 
in securing sufficient DC power for their 
needs at a reasonable cost, a condition 
which is by far the exception rather 
than the rule. 

| Mr. Wright then presented a series 
ot charts depicting schematic illustra- 
tions of the more popular systems rec- 
ognized by the industry, with typical 
arrangement and relation of various ap- 
paratus. | 

The first illustrated a typical arrange- 
ment for four AC double-motor equip- 
ments laid out for parallel operation and 
designed to operate directly from an AC 
power supply without transformers or 
any other conversion apparatus, thereby 
eliminating all standby losses. 

Then appeared a typical DC 
with conversion apparatus 
1our-double-motor equipments 
ranged for parallel operation. Insofar 
as drive equipment is concerned, AC 
and DC drives compare favorably both 
as to first cost and space requirement. 
However, for the AC supplied plant, an 
additional investment in conversion ap- 
paratus of approximz ately the same net 
capacity as the drives, excluding provi- 
sion for adequate standby service must 
be made. In this category may also be 


layout 
involving 


also ar- 


address 
Mechanical Conference in St. Louis this week. 








JAMES WILLIAM THOMAS 


Newspaper Architecture & énginecring 
5868 Carnegte Ave Cleveland Ohio 











given by Mr. Wright before the 


placed the DC adjustable speed unit- 
type drive when DC power is not avail- 
able. 

The next illustration embodied Selsyn 
tie-in units, with the unit selector switch 
adjacent to the respective drive units 
and an AC generating unit to effect the 
AC excitation required by the Selsyn 
system when AC power is not available. 
The arrangement would hold equally 
well for a drive system with individual 
adjustable speed motors and mechanical 
synchronizing shaft with sectionalizing 
clutches. These systems require low 
voltage starting, generators and a sep- 
arate adjustable voltage exciter for each 
individual press. 

He next represented a DC adjustable 


voltage, double motor system, com- 
monly known as the Ward-Leonard 
drive. This system is primarily de- 


signed for AC service and is comparable 
with the DC adjustable speed two-motor 
equipment with conversion apparatus. 
In this case, however, each drive is pro- 
vided with a separate adjustable voltage 
generator of approximately the same 
capacity as the drive. The outstanding 
characteristic of this system is its re- 
markable refinement in speed control. 

The next chart showed a typical ar- 
rangement of the adjustable voltage 
unit drive system with Selsyn tie-in. This 
system embodies the same refinement of 
speed control as mentioned for the two- 
motor adjustable voltage system, in ad- 
| eee 


dition to providing maximum flexi) 
in the selection of press units. A s 
of this type incorporates the Sels yD tell 
in principle and is arranged for ¢ 
drive direct to the respective press yy: 
thereby making possible the elimings 
of all mechanical shafting, gears, 
ings and clutches, commonly regyrll! 
for the usual group drive system, 

From a press performance pein, 
view, all systems are found to pg 
strikingly similar carat 
having been designed to secure ; ma 
mum press performance. All g; 
aforementioned systems _ succesiyj 
gualify on this scale. Typical , 
speed charts show actual performs 
of typical drive systems, including 
primary functions of slow Motion, x 
celeration, running and deacceleratin’ 
roll changes, also the effectivenes ; 
the braking features in event oj » 
button stops or web failures. 

In comparing the various drive 
tems on the basis of the economig 
operation, we can, in view of the a 
tinued curtailment of DC power diss 
bution, confine the discussion to strag 
AC vs. DC equipment for the AC s 
plied plant and since the issue seems; 
be plainly drawn between straight 4 | 
equipment of the wound rotor type a > 











DC with constant voltage conver 
apparatus, the following discussion 
relate principallly to these two met 
A lack of understanding and a aia 
to consider all of the facts has crea 
an impression that the AC e 
is inefficient because of rheostatic loss 
at reduced speeds. Admittedly th 
some ground for _ this lee 
Rheostatic do exist at redum 
(Continued on page XIV) 
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This machine uses dial 
heat control with 
transformer giving ™ 
seven stages of heat. 
Eight heating units are 
used. A Scorchrite 
Timer for timing the 
scorching period of the 
mat is regular equip- 


ment on this model. 
















former dial on the front of the machine. 


Model “B” Form-O-Scorch 


Model “‘B” machine has a 3-heat manual con- 
trol switch giving high, medium and low heat bad 
on a series of six heating units and uses 3000 


watts. Equipped with timer. 






Model “C” 
Form-O-Scorch 


Model ‘“‘C” has trans- 
former control using 
sixteen units of 250 
watts each on D. C. and 
eight units on A. C. sup- 
plying seven stages of 
heat. Heating elements 
on this machine are 
removable from the 
outside for testing or 
replacing without re- 
moving the drum. They 
can be replaced in less 
than two minutes. A 
Scorchrite Timer is also 
regular equipment on 
this model. 


Model “A” 
Form-O-Scorch 






























Fastest operating—most efficient—most 
reasonably priced Scorcher on the market 















































Counter weights, adjusting tension of the 
self-conforming asbestos cover 





In models “A” and “C” the units heat con- 
Stantly to any temperature desired by the 
stereotyper. Heat is controlled by the trans- 
The 
last heat stage is for flash heat only and must 
be cut down immediately. The self-conform- 
ing curtain draws the matrix down over the 
forming drum and holds it under uniform heat 
and even pressure until it is perfectly formed 
and scorched. 








Illustrating Outside Removable 
Electric Heating Units 
on Model “C” 


The floor space of all three above models is 
about three square feet. Machines stand 28 
inches high and weigh approximately 450 Ibs. 
All machines are sold f. o. b. Lynn, Mass. we 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 


BOX 131, WEST LYNN, MASS. 
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AC vs. DC DRIVE FOR HIGH- 
SPEED PRESSES 


(¢ ontinued from pr page X11) 











speeds, but the efficiency at high speeds 
is better than on the DC equipment, 
and when consideration is given to the 
increased investment on DC equipment, 
intermittent Operation, space economy, 
etc., the efficiency of the AC drive as- 
sumes an entirely different aspect. 

When analyzing the power consump- 
tion of any drive for a high speed press 
application, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the operating characteristics of 
the press. No publisher would consider 
installing a modern high speed press 
geared tor 60,000 papers per hour if 
30,000 or 36,000 would answer his re- 
quirements; neither would a publisher 
purchase equipment for 30,000 and run 
30,000. The production or running 
speed in most plants where high speed 
presses have been installed is between 
40,000 and 50,000 papers per hour 

A high average production means 
rapid slowdown for roll changes and 
fast acceleration to running speed and 
the energy consumed over this part 
ot the cycle actually becomes a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total 
power consumed. As the newly intro- 
duced high speed roll-changing devices 
become more widely used, the high 
overall efficiency at the upper end of 
the speed range will become a more im- 
portant factor in the selection of the 
drive. In anticipation ot the trend in 
modern high speed press development, 
it is entirely rational to predict that 
constant speed drives may eventually 
be designed to operate the press at a 
tixed speed, with provision for jog- 
ging, slow motion with automatic ac- 
celeration at a predetermined rate and 
quick stop. This would make possible 
a more efficient drive and greatly sim- 
plify the present control schemes. 


As the result of considerable field 
testing in a number of metropolitan 
plants, sufficient authoritative data has 


been secured to make comparative anal- 
yses of the various drive systems based 
on actual press room conditions and 
to evaluate the economics indicated. 

Charts of a typical horsepower speed 
and torque-speed curve for a modern 
high speed press unit indicate a varia- 
tion of approximately 10 per cent from 
an average value for the different 
presses. Power requirements are 
found to vary with difference in press 
construction, mechanical adjustment and 
the effects of temperature change on 
lubrication, ink, rubber rolls, ete. 
While it is extremely difficult to segre- 
gate accurately the power absorbed in 
driving a press under actual operating 
conditions, preliminary tests would in- 
dicate that more than 50 per cent is 
consumed by the inking mechanism in 
transferring ink from the ink fountain 
to the surtace of the stereotype plates, 
approximately 25 per cent is absorbed 
in impression, while the power used in 
drawing the web through under nor- 
mal tension is probably less than 8 per 
cent. Bearing and gear friction appears 
to be approximately 10 per cent of the 
total. 

Energy diagrams for typical straight 
AC drives, and DC equipment with 
conversion apparatus respectively based 
on identical press power requirements 
and duty cycle, show a segregation of 
the total energy input to the drives for 
a complete acceleration and decelera- 
tion cycle. A comparative summary of 
the data follows: 

Ly 
With Syn- 


chronous 


A.C Converter 
Total KW) sec Acc..... 106€ 731.5 
Total KW sec. Dec..... 220 192.6 
EL Sasha ee knaehs aim 128¢ 924 ei 
OE eS 485 464 
tt cc.-Dec. . 38% 50% 
KW in runni 60,000 5 33.6 
KW ess s ee | 27.7 
Eff nning ¢ ) 
82.5 


The total power input to the press 
during acceleration is that required to 
overcome the friction plus the inertia 
of the rotating parts. The stored energy 
is approximately 50 per cent of the 


Editor 


friction load. During the decelerating 
period, the stored energy is subtracted 
trom the press friction. 

While the above tabulation indicates 
a lower overall efficiency for the AC 
during the accelerating and decelerating 
portion of the cycle and higher effi- 
ciency during the running portion as 
compared with DC with converted 
power. This, however, represents only 
a part of a cycle. 

Comparative periormance charts of 
these two general types of drives for 
one complete cycle on the basis of a 
total production o1 10,000 8-page papers, 
(normal output trom one standard 
30-inch roll of newsprint), show the 
relative periormance oi drives geared 
for different press speeds, namely, 00,- 
000, 50,000 and 45,000. The power 
consumption curves, plotted in Kw. Hr. 
per 10,000 8-page papers against run- 
ning speed in papers per hour, indicate 
the operating speeds above which the 


straight AC drive would consume less 
power than DC equipment with con- 
version apparatus. 


The effect of geared speeds on power 
consumption is clearly shown for both 
types of drive. In case of the AC 
drives, power consumption varies di- 
rectly with the speed, neglecting the 
difference in efficiency between drives 
of different ratings. However, for DC 
equipment curve, the difference is slight 
because of the inherently flat efficiency 


curve of the adjustable speed DC motor 
over the field range. 
Comparisons of power consumption 


thus far made have been contined to a 
typical press unit and developed on the 
basis of a duty cycle that may be con- 
sidered too ideal, although such a cycle 
might easily be approached or ex- 
ceeded by presses equipped with auto- 
matic high- speed pasters. As a matter 
of record, data is available for a press 
so equipped showing continuous running 
time of approximately one hour at a 
rate of 45,000 papers per hour. 

As an illustration to show the com- 
parative power consumption under 
actual press room conditions for a 
typical duty cycle as determined by an 
exhaustive study of press room records, 
a chart has been derived showing the 
rate of power consumption at various 
running speeds for different press com- 
binations, taking as the basis AC 
and DC equipment geared for 50,000 
papers per hour. 

The intersecting points of this family 
of curves definitely shows the operating 
speeds above which straight AC is 
the more economical. These data also 
show the effect of the higher losses 
during acceleration and deceleration for 
the AC system due to the increased 
number of roll changes as the unit 
combinations become large. The ratio 
of running time to acceleration and de- 
celeration time at an operating speed 
of 50,000 papers per hour for the dif- 
ferent combinations is approxim: ately as 
follows: 


Ne 4.37:1 
ee ree 2.81 :1 
SE ch pine wk ease sines 1.92:1 
ENGI oS osenecasch ens 1.43 :1 
Le ee 1.09:1 
The preceding discussion has been 


confined solely to comparison of AC 
and DC equipment on the basis of 
power consumption and general per- 
formance. However, any conclusions 
drawn would be presumptive without 
recognition of the relative costs of such 
equipment. Any real comparison must, 
therefore, also include interest on in- 
vestment, depreciation, also repairs, 
taxes and insurance. 

A comparison has been made of AC 
and DC equipment, taking twe typical 
cases including one 200-HP AC double 
motor equipment and one 200-HP DC 
double-motor equipment with conver- 
sion apparatus, geared for 60,000 papers 
per hour and also 150-HP equipments 
of the same types geared for 50,000 
papers per hour, based on the opera- 
tion of octuple presses on the assump- 
tion that each press has a daily output 
of 100,000—32-page papers. The rela- 
tive power consumption in Kw Hr. per 
1000 papers is taken as the basis for 
computing the total energy consumed 
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for the different operating speeds for 
the respective systems. The total cost 
of production is computed on the basis 
of total power costs at 2c. per Kw 
Hr. plus fixed charges, including the 
usual item of interest, depreciation, re- 
pairs, insurance and taxes, at 15 per 
cent of the total cost of equipment, in- 
cluding installation, pro-rated on a per 
day basis. 

These data show that for geared 
speeds of 60,000 papers per hour, the 
straight AC system is the more eco- 
nomical equipment for all speeds above 
37,000 papers per hour. For equipments 
geared to 50,000, the intersection occurs 
at approximately 36,000 papers per hour. 

This group of curves also show the 
relative economies in cost of production 
between geared speeds of 60,000 and 
50,000 for the same press combination. 

\ further development of these data 
would show that for daily production 


quotas above 100,000 copies, the inter- 
section would recede slightly in favor 
ot DC equipment. However, for daily 


production output below 100,000 copies, 
the intersection would become still more 
favorable to the straight AC equipment, 
due primarily to the relation of fixed 
charges to the total daily production. 

In the foregoing analysis, no attempt 
has been made to capitalize on the rela- 
tive space factor of the two types ot 
equipment required for installation as 
conditions will vary considerably in dif- 
ferent plants. However, aside from the 
drive equipment proper which should 
compare favorably, additional space 1s 
required for the power conversion ap- 
paratus. This type of equipment usual- 
ly requires a separate room of consider- 
able size to house the necessary appa- 
ratus including transformers, rotating 
machinery and switchgear. 

Of the various forms of conversion 
apparatus, the synchronous converter 
type has been selected for comparative 
purpose on account of its high overall 
efficiency and comparatively wide in- 
dustrial use for constant-potential low- 
voltage applications as compared with 
motor-generator sets. 

In regard to the rectifier apparatus in- 
cluding the mercury arc rectifier and 
vacuum tube types, neither have been 
applied to any great extent up to the 
present time for general low voltage 
industrial service. 

The mercury arc rectifier which has 
so far been used primarily for railway 
service of 600-volt and higher, would 
be comparable in overall efficiency with 
motor-generator sets for 250-volt ser- 
vice at full load. The part load effi- 
ciencies are higher. The initial cost 
would be appreciably higher; however, 
the space requirements for installation 
would be less than the equivalent ap- 
paratus of the motor-generator type. A 


rectifier of this type requires Water jg 
cooling. 

The vacuum power tube of the 
cathode type has been successfully hyp 
in units of 450 KW at 250 volts, 
all efficiencies compare favorably ir 
the synchronous converter, being 
proximately constant, independent é 
load. The initial cost is approxi 
the same as rotating apparatus. Ho. 
ever, the space factor is consid 
less. This system requires special try 
formers of full capacity. 

In conclusion it may be stated thy 
on the basis of the information ava 

ble such a method of analysis may by 
sehen followed in the compari, 
of other drive systems. It should, they 
fore, be possible for a publisher 4 
thoroughly analyze his particular prs 
room problem and to arrive at a logis 
selection of the most economical equi 
ment for his needs by sound engine. 
ing guidance rather than by mere Prejr 
dice and short-sighted judgment, 





TWO “MAXIMUM” PRESS 


DRIVE SPEEDS 


(¢ ‘ontinued from | page X) 











Take the same example as given, «. 
cept that the press is geared for §2(¥ 
but operated at 42,000 by inserting p. 
sistance in the rotor of the dry 
motor, which is nearly 20 per centr. 
duction. 

The input will then be—roughly, 


906 & 35.8 = 32.4 K.W. per unit 
32.4 & 4 = 128.7 kilowatt 


Cost for one hour=128.7 « .012 x $14 


eta = 037 
42 
The energy cost per 1,000 papers (? 
page) = $.037. 


Comparing the cost of operating tk 
press when geared for 42,000 and ope 
ating 42,000—and being geared fr 
52,000 and operating 42,000, a saving i 


shown of: 
.008 


.037 

This is true because of the larg 

power loss in the secondary resistor 

In addition to the economy in power 

the two-speed A. drive equipmer 

yields a better layout of press units 
and more standby capacity. 
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HAS NEW TYPE DRESS 
The Omaha (Neb.) World-Heraldx 
May 28 appeared with a_ complet 
change of type, using the Bookm 
series for headlines and Ideal news ty 
for the body type. 














To Get First Hand Experience 
With Wood Dry Mats 


END for a free sample lot of 

mats 
some of our free Hand Mitts. Then 
you can learn what the mats can 
do to help get better casts at high 
speed, and what the mitts will do 
to save the hands of men who 
handle casts. 


ii i Sencar suas oeionanane . City & State. eee 
Trial Case (500 Mats) o . Sample Mats...... “Conditioned or eee Coated 

Sa veanbeee Standard 12c ee Se... Metvepeltan 18c. Shrinkage Desired.......-. 
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Better Rolls make Beller Cocos 


Lo tae BOSTON DAILY RECORD 
ORDERED GOODRICH . 























Bervres predominate 
in the tabloid Daily Record of 
Boston, Mass. Naturally, then, a 


good deal of time was spent by the 
management in finding the rollers 


that would print clear and sharp. 


Ayear ago Goodrich Rollers were 
selected for a Wood Double Sextuple 
Press. Results have been so much 
superior to any other roller ever 
used that another Wood Press, just 


purchased to care for the growing 


ial 


NILES & NELSON, INC., 


circulation of this paper, is equipped 


entirely with Goodrich Rollers. 


Like the Boston Daily Record, 
scores of papers have proven by 
actual use that Goodrich Rubber 
Rollers speed up production and 
improve it at the same time. With 
these rollers you have no shutdowns 
for washups, you reduce resetting, 
and you have clear, clean printing 


throughout the run. 


Goodrich Rollers are practically 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


75 West Street, New York e¢ 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 





@ Wood Double Sextuple 

Press, at Boston Daily 

Record, 100% equipped 

with Goodrich Rubber 
Rollers. 


e Boston Daily Record 
Building. 


free from temperature distortion, 
and they outlast any other rollers 


you ever saw. 


Goodrich Rubber Rollers help the 
production department because 
they eliminate trouble, and they 
help circulation and advertising 
departments by producing a better 
looking paper that is easier to sell. 
Get complete facts on what Good- 


rich Rollers can do for you. Write 


= = t—_ — 





Coodrich Goilew Rollers 
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CHILLED SLUGS, BAD CUTS, MAR PRINTINGE=* 


Chicago Daily News Uses Depthometer to Guard Against Fill-ins and Insure Sharp Type and (y 
Impressions—Hard, Constant Effort Needed to Get Clean Printing 


WAS keenly interested in the re- 

marks that were made here on the 
part of the revenue-earning division of 
a newspaper. 
Since listening to 
the efforts that 
are made by 
these various de- 
partments, that 
go out and solicit Ss 
advertising, for- 
eign and_ local 
advertisers, etc., 
the more con- 
vinced I am than 
ever for closer 
cooperation _ be- 
tween the edi- | 
torial and adver- 
tising depart- 
ments and the mechanical departments 
in producing a well-printed newspaper. 
As to who is responsible for the im- 
proved printed appearance of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, I unhesitatingly 
make this statement to you, that it is 
the result of a man who has pioneered 
inventions and contributions for good 
newspaper printing ior the past 50 
years, and it is at this time that I think 
it fitting to pay tribute to the late Mr. 
Theodore T. Ellis, who passed away in 
London Jan. 6 of this vear, who de- 
voted 50 years—easily said but a long 
time to live, in the interest of better 
printed newspapers for all of you 
gentlemen throughout the United States 
and the world. It is the principles and 
policies as laid down by Mr. Theodore 
T. Ellis that we are working on the 
News today. He was one of the own- 
ers, vice-president, and associated with 
Colonel Knox of the Chicago Daily 
News. We have all sorts of inquiries 
come in—what kind of paper do we 
use? What kind of ink do we use? 
All credit is given to paper and ink. 

We started to work right in the com- 
posing room, at the beginning of all 
type matter and composition. I am in- 
formed that the circulation of the In- 
land member papers ranges from 3,000 
to 35,000. I want to tell you that it 
doesn’t make a particle of difference if 
it is a newspaper of 5,000 or 500,000. 
Chilled Linotype slugs, poor engraving, 
and stereotyped cuts re-matted too 
many times will print just as poorly in 
a paper of 500,000 as it does in a paper 
of 3,000. It means a close coordination 
and cooperation in all departments oi 
a newspaper, big or small, to produce 
a well-printed newspaper. I have pre- 
pared for you gentlemen this printed 
page. It was printed on our own 
presses and it shows exactly what hap- 
pens, and happens no doubt on every 
one of your newspapers. There is no 
such thing as putting down some magic 
oil to print a clean, well-printed news- 
paper. There is no such thing. It only 
comes through hard, conscientious work 
and constructive thought, no other wav. 
and through cooperation on the part of 
the management and the publisher. 

[ am mighty glad to be here today 
to talk to you, to know you are more 
interested in producing a better-printed 
newspaper, makes the position of a 
production manager and mechanical 
superintendent a little pleasanter, for 
the simple reason that when we receive 
that recognition, and we can bring 
about a better printed newspaper by 
being backed up by the management. ~ 

| have prepared here a comparison 
sheet. We started to work in the com- 
posing room for the simple reason that 
that was the place to begin. We had 














Joun W. Harm 


bad slugs. The print was just as bad 
his first column (referring to my 
sheet) represents the original type. 


from agate to 48-point. All different 
sizes are represented here. You notice 
the depth of .019 at the head of exhibit 

It is not in the big open spaces but 
in the bowls of the a’s, e’s, and o's that 








By JOHN W. HARM 
Mechanical Superintendent, Chicago Daily News 
Following are excerpts from an address by Mr. Harm before the May meeting 
of the Inland Daily Press Association in Chicago, and subsequent discussion in 


connection with 


we took the average depth. A good 
matrix is made of this first column of 
type, and is then reproduced, and a flat 
cast is made of it which is shown in 
column number 2. At the top you will 
find, while this prints very clear, the 
second column, the type depth is .012, 
or a loss of .007 just in that one opera- 
tion, from the original type to the first 
stereotype. 

Then a matrix is made of the first 
stereotype, which is reproduced in 
number 3, and in number 3 you will 
find the loss of the type in the bowls, 
etc., which is represented as a loss ot 
from .012 to .009 of an inch, The half- 
tone in number 2 is less than four thou- 
sandths of an inch, and in number 3 the 
loss is .001 in high lights. As we go 
on you see that it lies in the depth of 
the type, which is something you want 
to maintain so as to produce a clear, 
clean, sharp letter. That is what you 
have to have in order to print right. 

In number 4 see what happens. 
Analyze this very carefully. Look up 
at the type and you see how the bowls 
of the a’s and e’s begin filling in. 
Then, number 4 is represented by a mat 
taken of the second stereotype and then 
cast, and see what happens, and see the 
loss in the depth. It gets down to .008 
and the halftone is .002. 

Number 5 is a duplication of number 
4. Only three stereotypes were made, 
and look what happens in number 5. 
All the way through it is due to the 
loss in depth of type and halftones 
which cause that awful smear. 

The sole purpose of this sheet was to 
supply the advertising department when 
they went out to the advertiser, to have 
them talk for good copy and original 
cuts. It no doubt is a common prac- 
tice in many of your own papers that 
when there is a repeat ad it is sent to 
the stereotypers to be cast, and look 
what happens to your ad when they 
try to re-stereotype it three or four 
times. This page was printed at one 
time under the actual printing condi- 
tions on an 80-page press, a folder that 
is built to fold 80 pages. It is quite a 
task, gentlemen, to run out a few hun- 
dred single sheets and get the ink to 
lay on it as we have here on this com- 
parison sheet. 

(Showing the picture on right col- 
umn.) Here is represented a stereo- 
typed halftone, showing a loss of .001 
inch in depth. The same halftone, after 
a mat was taken and recast, showed a 
loss of .003 of an inch. Look at the 
comparison. Number 1 is fairly well 
printed for clearness and number 2 is 
a good demonstration why so many 
have poor halftone reproductions from 
worn-out stereotypes. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean when you have an electro- 
tyne the type matter is sharp and has 
good depth, and in the same electrotype 
is an illustration or a halftone. We 
have experienced all of this on the 
Daily News. The type matter would 
he fine, and what is the result? Tllus- 
tration comes up terrible. They would 
look just like column number 5, but the 
rest of the type would be like this (re- 
ferring to original type set up on com- 
parison sheet). It is because when this 
electrotype was made they took a cut 
that was practically worn out when 
making the electrotype and number 5 
represents what is reproduced. We 
mechanical men are thinking and work- 
ing in terms of better copy and plate 
matter all the time in order to produce 
a bhetter-printed newspaper for you 
publishers. 

Now we get down to the remedies. 


Mr. Harms talk. 














A depthometer will cost about $45, but 
it takes every bit of the guesswork out 
types for printing results. You can 
gauge the depth of the cuts and know 
whether it is going to produce satisfac- 
torily or not. It is the best investment 
you could make. That is one way of 
eliminating guesswork and maintaining 
a standard for proper depth for all ot 


your cuts. Many factors enter into 
that. Many of you members file your 
mats from your stereotyping depart- 


ment over a period of a year. You 
have many repeat ads from week to 
week or month to month, and perhaps 
the first rerun ad the foreman in the 
composing room says, “We_ haven't 
time to set the ad, get the mat, and 
make a flat cast,” and many times an 
ad is rematted and recast so often that 
all printing depth is destroyed by such 
practice, and the printed result is ter- 
rible and the stereotyper and pressman 
are blamed for this condition over 
which they have no control. Where 
signature cuts from different advertis- 
ers are used in your paper and you do 
not have your own engraving plant it 
is a good plan to have a number of 
good mats made of the sig cuts and 
any other matter that is kept standing 
and run daily. In this way, soon as 
the stereotype becomes worn and un- 
sightly when printed and doesn’t print 
clean and sharp, it is a simple matter 
to get a good mat from the file and 
make up new stereos. These mats 
should be filed systematically in either 
your advertising or stereotyping de- 
partment. And I am firmly convinced 
that it is a big help to your advertising 
department in soliciting ads when you 
do a good job of printing the ads. | 
takes the same careful thought and 
copy in order to produce a good half- 
tone, and the way to make a good half- 
tone is at the beginning, and that natur- 
ally means good copy to start with. 
As the man said, “there is only one way 
to lift a hundred thousand pounds and 
that is with your head,” and that is 
what you have to use in order to pro- 
duce a well-printed newspaper. 

I have been called into many news- 


paper plants over the country where | 


they were experiencing faulty printing | 


and as a rule there was a common 
cause, or a lack of common sense ap- 
plication for these conditions. I want to 
mention one case where they were ex- 
periencing considerable trouble with 
chilled Linotype slugs, particularly on 
the 24 point head letter cast on a 30- 


point slug. The Linotype machines were | 


in line along side of a row of windows 
which opened vertically and there were 
some operators that liked an abundance 
of fresh air and the windows were ad- 
justed so there would be no draft on 
the operators, but a cold blast of air 
was blowing right on the head letter 
machines, chilling the mats and molds, 
as well as the metal pot. In this case 
the gas man was blamed for poor gas 
pressure as the Linotype metal pots 
could not be kept hot enough. The 
metal man was blamed that the formula 
was off and there was no end to com- 
plaints about the chilled slugs. The 
windows were closed and in a short 
time these machines were producing 
good head letter slugs. I merely men- 
tion this incident to show what a sim- 
ple fault will interfere with the smooth 
operation of a Linotype machine and 
how simple it is at times to correct. 
Now we shall go to the pressroom 
next. There is no such thing as a per- 
fect stereotype plate being delivered to 
the pressroom, whether it is for a press 
running 10,000 or 60,000. For this rea- 
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son it is necessary to have your prey, }ts and | 
equipped with good blankets to printed res 
pensate for the variations in the Dla pi some < 
Blankets that have lost their resiliq. [hve ™OF* 
have out-lived their usefulness gs ;, pesults. 

as good printing is concerned. (,; eee 
rollers are very essential indeed. — : 
can't turn out a well-printed Newspaye barge adve 
with rollers out of round and hah: - 
pitted. Where these conditions are py. abject ot 
mitted to exist it is unfair to the prs. 
room to criticize this department ;, 
poor printing. Much abuse has bx 
heaped on this department for py 
printing results as I have already me. 
tioned, for conditions over which tf 
have no control, that the fault was @ 
to not having the proper check w q 
all type and cut materials that are wy 
in the daily make up of your paper. | 
is, gentlemen, a difficult task to oy 
all the causes in detail on the subjy 
“Why the sheet looks rotten.” Iniwf? 
volumes can be written on this 9 
ject and I have only pointed out & 
common causes permitted to exist ¢& 
to lack of co-ordination. 

I thank your organization for yor 
kind invitation to talk to you, whic! 
deeply appreciate, and the answer, go. 
tlemen, and a solution for trouble « 
this subject is careful attention to & 
tails all along the line, and quality m 
terials that go into good newspy 
printing and good workmanship shoul 
always be given consideration. 

PRESIDENT VERNE E. Joy, Ceninlsfiust comp 
(Ill.) Sentinel: Just a moment plex 
We would like to ask you a few qu-fyour cuts 
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; and the requests for re-runs 
" baw that are local to your plant? 
J you have requests for re-runs in 
spite of all of your fineness of opera- 
pe? Harm: In that respect there is 
. variation, yes, a considerable variation. 
In checking that up we take our own 
cats and compare them with another 
rinted result, and there will be a loss 
f some of the detail, or we would 
have more detail than the other printed 
— Joy: Then the publisher does 
sot always get perfect stuff from the 
urge advertising agencies? 

Mr. Harm: No, that is exactly the 
bject of this sheet. This exhibit has 
required a lot of thought, and you 
yould be surprised at the amount of 
grief that this has saved us right on 
re Daily News. I think that every 
yivertising department benefits greatly 
yy a well-printed newspaper. 1 
jnowledge we have the first foreign ad- 
ertisement cut to re-run. We have 
one right down to the bottom of this 
rouble. Some of the copy is poor for 
sewspaper reproduction. We take a 
god proof of it and have a cut made 
ad our dispatch room writes the 
agency about it and shows them the 
comparison between the proofs. The 
‘Froof press has caused more difficulty 
an anything you know of, for the rea- 
gn a proof press isn’t the type of a 
Wt Boress that we are printing the news- 
ict Braper on, yet it has been held up time 
Bind time again as an exhibit in making 
a printed comparison of a cut or ad. 
fully a minute of time is taken on the 
majority of flat proof presses in some 
ofices, and in the same time your press- 
rom is printing from 200 to 1,000 com- 
sete newspapers It is not a fair and 
ust comparison to make. 

Mr. Joy: Do you underlay any of 
your cuts and get away with it? 

Mr. Harm: Yes, we do some, but 
we don't do it as a general thing. Un- 
‘Ear electrotypes, etc., we do not. But 
‘Eve do under halftone cuts. We can 
__Jotrol the cuts in our own office, but 
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we can't control the cuts that come in 
from the outside as far as the printing 
quality is concerned. Those are some 
of the difficulties we have. We use 
about a .004 craft paper underlay on a 
steel base for some halftones. The ob- 
ject of that is that we have editions to 
make quickly. If a cut is slightly un- 
der-etched and the mat hangs, we re- 
lease some of the impression by remov- 
ing the underlay from underneath the 
cut, and we get away with a good mat 
without sacrificing the depth of type 
matter and prevents the mat from stick- 
ing to the half-tone when sent to the 
foundry where the casts are made 

Mr. Joy: Do you ever use card- 
board? Do you make your own half- 
tones ? 

Mr. Harm: No, we never use card- 
board. We have our own engraving 
plant. After your plates and type mat- 
ter are as nearly perfect as you can 
get them, and your press and stereotype 
equipment is in first class condition, 
you are still dependent to a great ex- 
tent upon the print paper manufacturer 
for good newsprint to produce a well 
printed newspaper. 

QuEsTION: You 
Depthometer. 

Mr. Harm: The Depthometer is a 
fine instrument, and it is one that must 
be very carefully handled for the sim- 
ple reason that the point of the Deptho- 
meter is even finer than the point of a 
needle. It must be to measure the 
depth of the halftone, say of 120 line. 
We don’t use that. Our halftone screen 
on the News is 75 line. That was also 
developed successfully for newspaper 
printing under the supervision of the 
late Mr. Ellis. The Chicago Daily 
News was the first metropolitan news- 
paper in this country to use a 75-line 
screen for half-tone reproduction. 


CORNING DAILY IS 50 

The Corning (N. Y.) Evening 
Leader on May 26 celebrated its 50th 
anniversary as a daily newspaper. 


spoke about the 


Present owners of the daily are W. A. 
and E. S. Underhill. 
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INK TRADE PAPERS MERGE 

American Ink Maker, published by 
MacNair-Dorland Co., Inc., New York, 
will absorb the Official Printing Ink 
Maker, effective with the July issue and 
will again become the official journal 


of the National Association of Print- 
ing Ink Makers. The American Ink 
Maker was the association’s official 


publication from September, 1923, when 
it was founded, until November, 1930, 
when the Official Printing Ink Maker 
was started as a strictly organization 
undertaking. MacNair-Dorland are 
also publishers of Soap, Sanitary Prod- 
ucts and the Soap Blue Book. 


NEW INTERTYPE FILM 


A new three-reel talking picture has 
just been produced by the Intertype 
Corporation showing the firm's most 
recent models and devices, among which 
is their quadding and centering device. 
Portable sound equipment is used so 
that the picture may be used either in 
a small office or in a large auditorium. 
The film was shown for the first time 
on June 5 at the mechanical conference 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at St. Louis. 

SECOND TRIAL JULY 2 
(Special to Epttor & PusBLisHeEr) 

Los ANGELES, June 4—Second trial 
of the suit brought by the City of 
Los Angeles against the Times-Mirror 
Company, to acquire by condemnation 











proceedings the Times property at 
First and Broadway, has been set for 
July 2. 

The Times protested the original 


award of $1,021,000. 





NOVY SUCCEEDS DANIELS 

Frank F. Novy, machinery special 
representative for Chicago and central 
territory of American Type Founders 
Sales Corp., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Cleveland branch. He suc- 
ceeds M. M. Daniels. salesman and man- 
ager at Cleveland since 1885. 















SCIENCE -+ EXPERIENCE 
Has Replaced Mystery and Guesswork In Ink Making 


In the Morrill laboratories before a new ink is approved, in addition to 
many other tests, it must pass every test to which it is subjected when on 


Every batch of ink made in a Morrill Plant is carefully tested by the 
laboratory and must be up to standard before it is passed. 
supervision over our product is what makes 
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NEW LINOTYPE CATALOGUE 


Parts and Supplies Book Contains 
500 Pages, 6,000 Pictures 

A new parts and supplies catalog— 
No. 30, for Models 8, 14, 25 and 26 
Linotypes—now being distributed by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company to 
users of those models—has many un- 
usual features. 

The book differs in almost every re- 
spect from any of its predecessors. It 
is bigger—containing 500 pages, repro- 
ductions of 6,000 photographs, 70 as- 
sembly drawings. It has a wider range, 
as it covers all changes and develop- 
ments from the first Model 8 of 1911 to 
the present. It is more “lifelike,” as 
parts are photographed to scale. It is 
convenient to use, as parts that go to- 
gether are shown together. Changes in 
a given part are shown alongside each 
other. Screws, dowels, nuts, washers 
are placed with the parts into which 
they assemble. Directly opposite each 
illustrated page is a descriptive page 
giving the necessary names, dimensions, 
etc. There are two indices—one by ma- 
chine divisions, the other by individual 
parts. A full line of tools and supplies 
is included. The book is Linotype set 
throughout. It is a sewn book and 
opens flat, with a cover of semi-rigid 
boards covered with pyroxylin-impreg- 
nated cloth, waterproof and dirt repel- 
lant. The color scheme is blue with 
black stamping. Lining papers picture 
the Linotype plant. 


REOPEN NORTHSIDE PLANTS 


The Chicago American and Chicago 
Daily News have reopened their north- 
side printing plants. The American 
opened its plant early this spring and 
the Daily News put its plant in opera- 
tion last week. The American sends 
mats to its northside plant for all edi- 
tions except the first, with stereotyping 
and printing done at the branch plant. 
The Daily News follows a similar pro- 
cedure, beginning with the market edi- 
tion. 
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N. C. DAILY OCCUPIES 
REMODELED PLANT 


Goldsboro News-Argus Has Larger 
Quarters in Factory Type Build- 
ing—Clubhouse Provided 


For Carriers 


Success in moving over a weekend 
into its own home was signalized by 
the Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus on 
Monday, May 28, by issuance of a 10- 
page paper in two sections. 

The building into which the paper 
has moved is 40 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, brick, two stories high with base- 
ment under the rear half. It is set ina 
lot 90 by 150. 

Alteration of the building for use in 
newspaper publishing necessitated solv- 
ing of a number of problems. The 
building was originally put up for use 
by a wholesale grocery, with the front 
20 feet of the lower floor at ground 
level and the rest of the lower floor 
at the level of floors of freight cars 
which formerly came in beside the 
building on a siding. Three rows of 
pillars along this floor to strengthen the 
second floor made added difficulties. 

Rough plans for use of the space 
were worked out before purchase of the 
building was made, but the final de- 
tailed plans were arrived at only after 
long “play” on a large scale layout of 
the building with pieces of paper cut 
to scale and representing all office and 
plant equipment, partitions, etc. 

The front of the building was altered 
by substitution of industrial type steel 
sash with reinforced ribbed glass for 
plate glass. This was to cut down the 
glare of the afternoon sun, provide 
ventilation, and permit placing desks 'n 
the limited space so that passers-by 
would not interrupt the work of the 
office departments. 

A fireproof vault was built in space 
partly taken from the original office 
and partly cut back into the higher 
floor level. The vault floor is lower 
than the office floor, which leaves a 
space of 6% feet from its top to the 
office ceiling, so that the vault top can 
be used as a mezzanine office or for 
storage. 

The publisher's office was also raised, 
being put on the front end of the higher 
level first floor on the north side of the 
building. Beside the steps going from the 
main office floor to the higher level are 
shelves divided into sections for copy, 
which is put into them from below by 
news and advertising: staff and picked 
out by a boy from the composing room. 

Straight line production so far as pos- 
sible is followed in the composing-press 
room layout. 

Along the south wall are three Lino- 
type machines for straight matter and 
heads, with dump and proof press, and 
machinist’s bench on the same side of an 
aisle to the back of the building. On 
the other side of this aisle, at right 
angles to it and parallel to the partition 
dividing office from shop is the ad alley, 
with ad Linotype, saw enclosed in wire 
screening, two type cabinets, and make- 
up table 

Back of the ad makeup table is a 
job cabinet with cases of type for head 
letters. Back of the saw is a short 
stone for daily makeup. Beyond both 
of these is a longer stone, with dump 
for throwing out, staggered so that 
it is more directly reached by the pas- 
sage from the ad alley. 

30th daily makeup stones run north 
and south to get full benefit of north 
light from large windows with indus- 
trial sash put in during the remodeling 
of the building. Space at either end 
of them allows for placing of turtles 
for additional pages. 

Immediately beyond the daily make- 
up stones is the Duplex flatbed press. 
This was thoroughly cleaned, a con- 
siderable number of new parts and a 
new drive installed on it as part of the 
weekend moving. 

At the south side of the building are 
paper cutter, job press, and _ electric 
elevator to basement and to second floor. 
A 74-inch doorway by the elevator per- 
mits unloading paper by rolling from 


Editor 


trucks for transfer to basement or up- 
per floor for storage. 

To the rear at one side is a stereo- 
typing room. 

At the back end of the lot a one-story 
brick building nearly 20 feet wide by 
30 long is being changed into a car- 
riers’ clubhouse, with a covered walk 
irom it to the canopy at the rear end 
of the building. Carriers will obtain 
their papers at a window beside the 
back door and will not have to enter 
the main building except to pay their 
bills in the front office. 

At present, the second story of the 
building wil be used only for storage 
purposes. 

Talbot Patrick is editor and publisher 
of the papers, with A. W. Huckle, pub- 
lisher of the Rock Hill (S. C.) Herald, 
vice-president and secretary of the pub- 
lishing company. 

The firm also publishes a weekly on 
Thursdays, the Goldsboro Transcript & 
Messenger. 


LINOTYPE INSTALLATIONS 


Linotypes 


recently have been in- 
stalled by the Log Cabin Democrat, 
Conway, Ark.; Fred E, German, Los 


Angeles; Service Typesetting Company, 
Los Angeles (one All-Purpose Lino- 
type); Red Bluff (Cal.) News and 
Times Sentinel; West Point (Ga.) 
News; A. R. Buckingham & Son, Chi- 
cago; Gentry Printing Company, Chi- 
cago; Daily Live Stock Record, Sioux 
City, lowa; Herington (Kan.) Adver- 
tiser; Daily Mining Journal, Marquette, 
Mich.; Tribune Printing and Supply 
Company, Great Falls, Mont.; Kenil- 
worth Press, Inc., New York City (one 
Forty-two Pica Model 14); Sampson 
Independent, Clinton, N. C.; Lumberton 
(N. C.) Robesonian; Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer (three Model 8s); 
Field Artillery School Print Shop, Fort 
Sill, Okla.; Allentown (Pa.) Morning 
Call (two Model &s) ; Homestead ( Pa.) 
Messenger; Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa. (two Model 8s); 
Texas Farm and Ranch Publishing 
Company, Dallas, Texas (two Model 
8s): Danville (Va.) Register-Bee (two 
Model 14s); Roanoke Labor Journal, 
Roanoke, Va.; Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail (two Model 8s); Peel Ga- 
sette, Brampton, Ont.; Le Petit Jour- 
nal, Montreal, Que. (two Model 14s). 

KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 

Earl Charles Coote, 29, for the last 
two years a pressman on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, was killed June 1, and 
his young wife seriously injured when 
the automobile in which they were rid- 
ing ploughed into the rear of a stand- 
ing truck on the Tacoma-Seattle high- 
way near Fife, Wash. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coote left San Francisco last week to 
visit relatives in Tacoma and the acci- 
dent was the culmination of a family 
party given in Seattle. 


INTERTYPE CUTS LARGE TYPE 

To meet the requirements of the users 
of the new composing stick attachment, 
recently announced by Intertype, that 
company is now extending all of its 
most popular faces up to the 60-point 
size and is also cutting several new 
faces in the larger sizes. The first of 
these large faces, it is announced, will be 
Cairo Open, a_ three-dimension face 
based in its design on the present Cairo 
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FINDS NEW METHOD TO 
LETTER HALFTONES 


Los Angeles Man Puts Letters On 
Cellophane, Places It Before Pic- 
ture and Has Photo 
Made 


A handy way to run lettering through 
any half-tone, particularly in cases 
where the same lettering is to be used 
for several jobs, has been developed 
by S. N. Martin, of the Los Angeles 
Examiner display promotion department. 

Martin puts his lettering on a piece 
of cellophane, places the cellophane over 
the picture, and shoots the whole thing 
at once, much in the way animated car- 
toons are superimposed on_ stationary 
backgrounds. The cellophane can _ be 
removed and used again with another 
photograph. 

Instead of working with a print made 
directly from the original negative, he 
has a print made from the engraver’s 
negative, and when the cellophane is 
placed over it, the whole thing can be 
shot as a line drawing. In working 
with cellophane, he finds it necessary 
to rub it down with chalk so the ink 
will stick 
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letters can be blocked in roughly » 
piece of ordinary paper, and the oa 
phane placed over it for the gp, 
work, thus saving erasures or ser 
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ing of the picture. jo (ill) 
. 50th An 
136-PAGE EDITION pletin: 
Plainfield (N. J.) Courier) ) 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary the Elgin 


The Plainfield (N. J.) Courier Nedherving _ its 
one of the Gannett newspapers, 2 pat which i 
brated its fiftieth anniversary ig lishment 
136-page publication on June 2. [fg circulat 

An Independent Republican ney remodelec 
paper, its component parts COMprise sles five-stot 
Plainfield Evening News, establitd 
June 2, 1884; the Daily Press eg 
lished May 10, 1887; 
established October 6, 

The Courier and the News m 
Nov. 3, 1894, and a final merger bro: 
the Press into its fold Oct. 9 jy 
Affiliation with the Gannett ‘jay 
began April 25, 1927. " 

Frank E. Gannett is presiden 
the Courier News Company; Chay 
F. Stout, publisher, Willi 
secretary and plant superintendent 
Norman Nairn, managing editor. 

UTICA UNION ELECTS 

Utica (N. Y.) Typographical Us 
has re-elected John W. Gerstner x 4 
president for the fifth time. 
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ODELED LOBBY IS 
MODERN IN | IN DESIGN 


ill.) Courier-News Observe 
aa Anniversary by Com- 
pleting Alteration on 
First Floor 


¢ Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, is 
ae, its 50th anniversary, an 
pst which is marked, this month, by 
hment of its accounting, adver- 
og, circulation and mailing divisions 
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; remodeled quarters in the Courier- 
xs five-story building. 

The remodeled business department 
»s on the first floor combine mod- 
sstic beauty and simplicity with util- 
Alterations and decorations have 
sextensive, all designed chiefly with 
ge to greater efficiency of opera- 
The exterior of the building, on 
frst story, has received a new finish 
yange and black terra cotta. The 
entrances have been remodeled, the 
povernents including installation of 
le stairways, and the adjoining 
ays have been widened to twice 
- ‘widths. 
Ty yisitor enters upon a spacious 
by surrounding two sides of lengthy 
ters enclosing the accounting divs- 
Lobby floors are of marble 
s, done in eight different hues, 
with the general color 
me. Asphalt tile, in a pleasing 
ination of colors, has been worked 
b the floor of the accounting office. 
he ceiling in the large accounting 
sis done in striking beam and panel 
E: finished in bright color tones; 
work and pillars are of quar- 
awed white oak, finished in silver 


— 


ardware has been designed to match 
modernistic treatment. Lighting 
nent was designed by the Elec- 
Company, each piece made ot 
*e metal with a dull nickel finish. 
two counters of the accounting 
ion are placed at right angles, 
ng 66 feet in length, with drawer 
fling spaces especially designed 
the particular needs of a newspaper 
ness office. 
Te national and local display adver- 
~¢ office adjoins the accounting room, 
iteyond that are the mailing and 
dation divisions. These quarters 
kewise designed with utility and 
hty as objectives, matching the gen- 
b modernistic scheme. These de- 
ments have easy access to the press- 
in the basement, reached by a 
constructed stair to the rear. 
etising copy is sent to the com- 
room on the second floor by 
hes of a miniature elevator. Papers 
t delivered in the circulation room 
i Cutler-Hammer conveyor, a dis- 
be of 100 feet, at the rate of 25,000 
dour 


Se 


ee 


* office of the publisher and man- 
E, located off one end of the main 
and conveniently tucked between 
«counting and advertising quarters, 
ashed with Honduras mahogany, 
“panel effects, the panels at the 
concealing bookcases, filing space 
closets, 
¢ Elgin Courier-News represents a 
me it two former dailies, the old 
™ Courier having been founded in 
and the Daily News in 1873. The 
nt was purchased in 1910 by Col. 
EC Copley, who absorbed the Elgin 
‘Sat that time. In December of 
= %€ completed negotiations for the 
Pie of the old Daily News, and 
ust edition of the consolidated pa- 
F ippeared Jan. 2, 1926. Col. Cop- 
ty was an Illinois Congressman 
‘« years, is likewise the owner of 
aS in Aurora, Joliet and Springfield 
linois, and of newspapers in Cali- 


— 
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2 Eaton Fedou, who began his news- 
“ Career as an Elgin high school 
Pependent for the old Courier, and 
4 d many years of service in 
Leeper work, particularly in the ad- 
sing and business departments, is 
a and general manager of the 
Courier- News. 
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NEW MATRIX STICKS 


Ludlow Designs Device for Use With 
60 and 72 Point Type 

New multiple-slug matrix sticks, with 
division quads, for use with matrices 
in the 60 and 72 point sizes, are an- 
nounced by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. 

These sticks are made 
three, and five slug lengths. 

With these sticks, plants setting a 
considerable volume of composition in 
the larger sizes can set long lines 
with a single justification and cast the 
successive slugs without transferring 
the matrices to another stick, it is 
stated. 

Division quads are supplied for use 
with either Roman or italic matrices. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY EDITION 


The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times on 
June 3 published a 128 pz age Tennessee 
Valley edition, including a 32-page roto- 
gravure section and 40 pages devoted 
to Tennessee Valley developments. 


CHANGES COLUMN WIDTH 
The Gracemont (Okla.) News re- 
cently changed from five columns, eight 
pages, to six columns, eight pages and 
has installed a new press. James Mc- 
Vey is editor. 


in the two, 
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DAILIES’ NEW BUILDING 


READY IN JULY 


Cornerstone of Providence Journal 
and Bulletin Home Laid in May 
—Paper Rededicated to 
Public Service 


The cornerstone of the new home of 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal and the 
Evening Bulletin was laid early in May 
in the presence of Stephen O. Metcalf, 
president of the Providence Journal 
Company, and directors, officers and de- 
partment heads. 

The new structure covering a city 
block is rapidly approaching completion 
and is expected to be ready for occu- 


pancy in July. The contract was 
awarded last June after plans were 
prepared by Albert Kahn, Inc., of 
Detroit. 

In a brief dedicatory address, Mr. 
Metcalf said, in part: 

“We are here today to lay the cor- 


nerstone of a new home for the Provi- 
dence Journal and Evening Bulletin. 
We are here to dedicate this new home, 
and to rededicate this old institution, 
to the welfare and the well-being of the 
people of Rhode Island. 

“Tt is eminently fitting for us to place 
within this cornerstone of our new home 
the creed of our institution, given us 
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early in its history. I quote that creed: 

*‘Whatever would benefit the inter- 
ests of Rhode Island, or exalt her fame 
or illustrate her history, whatever 
would preserve the memory of her past 
worthies, or urge the living generation 
to emulate their example, we have en- 
deavored to seize and improve. We 
have always regarded the Journal as an 
institution, as well as a property, and 
for no personal advantage have we over- 
looked that policy, or sacrificed its repu- 
tation to its profit. It has been our 
steady ambition so to conduct it that the 
history of Rhode Island could not be 
fairly written without making honorable 
mention of its character and its influ- 
ence. 

‘*As the Journal has been in the 
past, we intend to keep it in the future, 
devoted to the interests, identified with 
the character and reflecting the senti- 
ment of Rhode Island.’ 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 

The Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald W. 
Rogers as its Chicago newsprint rep- 
resentative. Mr. Rogers will be located 
at Room 907, 205 W. Wacker Drive. 
He is well known in the paper trade 
and has been for a number of years en- 
vaged in the Chicago paper trade. 








MANHATTAN RUBBER 
INKING ROLLERS 


Specialists selected for their practical Printing 


experience to advise with you are yours for 


the asking. 


There are no conditions to be met, that their skill and experience cannot 
cope with. Smooth, clean, economical press performance is the result 
when they complete their job. 


The distributors named below are at your call without charge—accurate 
service will be accorded to those who trust their work to these firms. 


Sam'l Bingham’s Son 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Mfg. Co. 


Godfrey Roller Company 


211-213-215 No. Camac St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


O. J. Maigne Company 


356 Pearl Street, New York City 


Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


California Ink Co., Inc. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
W. Berkeley 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Seattle 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 


Wild & Stevens, Inc. 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


5 Purchase Street 


Boston, Mass. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
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